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BAYARD 


JYAYARD TAYLOR was born on the 
) 11th of January, 1825, at Kennett’s 
where he resided 
Who and what 
his parents were has not transpired, save 
that 
inembers of the society of Friends. 


Square, Pennsylvania, 
until his nineteenth year. 
they were, and we believe still are, 
From 
his earliest years he was fond of writing 
verses, and of poring over books of travel 
and adventure ; now deep in the antique 
Munchausenisms of Mandeville and Marco 
Polo, man 
I’riday on their desert island, and anon in 


now with Crusoe and_ his 
the charmed region of poesy, enraptured 
with Milton and Wordsworth, (still his 
bewildered in the 


His 


prime favorites,) or 
maze of his own ambitious rhymes. 


Vou. II, No. 4.—W 


TAYLOR. 


young life was full of dreams, yet he him- 
self was not a dreamer of the old sort— 
bright-eyed, but sickly and useless ; on 
the contrary, he was a strong-limbed and 
active boy, foremost in all athletic exer- 
games of strength, and much 
Walking seems 
never to have tired him, exposure never 
affected his health, he 
stout and hardy. By-and-by he enters 
the office of a country newspaper, to learn 


and 


e1ses 
addicted to long walks. 


to have was so 


the art and mystery of printing : and now 
behold him at the * case,” with his sleeves 
rolled up, and his quick-moving fingers 
dingy with the smut of mysterious bits of 
lead ; 
Message, or an account of the last mam- 


now “setting up” a President's 





990 


moth turnip; and now some of his own 


verses, Which he palms off on the unsus- 


pecting public So pass the 


at. 


days an? vuths, and he becomes a 


printer ; but he does not give up his long 


dreams of travel and 


habit of 


walks, and his 


adventure, nor yet his writing 


poetry ; for now he is becoming known, 
having seraped acquaintance with Willis 
and other literati. 

About this time—say in °42 or *43—we, 
the 


Youthful ourselves, we 


as individuals, first heard name of 
Bayard ‘Taylor. 
were always on the jook-out for youthful 
talent, and the first 
used to turn was the “ Weekly Mirror,” 
but Willis 


One para- 


source to which we 


defunct, then edited by 
Morris. 


graph in it about a young poet in Penn- 


now 
and day we saw a 
sylvania, accompanied with a poem from 
his pen. ‘The poet was named Bayard 
Taylor, and the poem in question was en- 
titled, “Toa Irie nd.” 


it, the “ ftiend” was evidently a lady. 


Irom the tenor of 
The 


poem is to be found in Bayard Taylor's 


first volume; the lady only in heaven! 
(but of that by-and-by.) 
1844, 


came across another paragraph about Bay- 


A year or two 


later, in from another source, we 


ard ‘Taylor, and a volume of his, which 


had 


poems.” 


just appeared,—* Zimenia and other 
We could not at that time pro- 
cure it, but we made a note of it for future 
It lies before 


reference. us now, a small 


duodecimo of eighty-four pages. It is 
cleverly and smoothly versified ; imitative, 
little 


not otherwise note-worthy. 


of course; a remarkable for its fine 
rhetoric, but 
The usual themes of young poets are treated 
in their The 
measure of Scott and Byron is copied in 


* Zimenia,” 
ish 


usual manner narrative- 
which, by-the-way, is a Span- 
Mrs. Hemans tinges the 

Had Bayard Taylor 


else, the 


story, and 


“other por ms.” 
world would 


The first vol- 


written nothing 
never have heard of him. 
umes of poets are not generally interesting, 
save as incidents in their lives, and as 
foot-prints by which their progress can be 
marked. * Zimenia” little 
portance to Bayard Taylor, and he 


Not 


cannot 


was of im- 
has 
doubtless forgotten it. so his first 
forget 


The 


forming his 


tour in Kurope—that he 
while his memory holds her seat. 
importance of that tour in 
character, and in establishing his literary 
not be overlooked. li 


reputation, must 


was the result of his boyish reading of the 
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old travelers—the realization of all his 
desires and dreams. But for that he would 
in all probability be Still at the “ case.” 
lor two years after reading the review of 
* Zimenia,” alluded to above, we heard no 
Bayard Taylor; at the end of 
that time we saw him announced as among 


more of 


the latest arrivals from Europe, and shortly 
after that he had a book of travels in the 
press—* Views a-Foot,”—with a preface 
by N. P. Willis. We purchased the book 
in due season, and were delighted with it ; 
and so were the public also, for it jumped 
at once into popularity, and ran through 
seven than 
Prefixed to Willis’s preface was the fol- 


editions in less two years. 


lowing letter; in it Bayard Taylor speaks 
for himself far better than we could speak 
for him :— 


“TO MR, WILLIS. 


“My Dear Srr—Nearly three years ago (or 
the beginning of 1844) the time for accomplishing 
my long-cherished desire of visiting Europe seem- 
ed to arrive. A cousin, who had long intended 


going abroad, was to leave in a few months; 
and, although I was then surrounded by the 
most unfavorable circumstances, I determined 
to accompany him at whatever hazard. I had 
still two years of my apprenticeship to serve out, 
I was entirely without means, and my project 
was strongly opposed by my friends as some 
A short 
to pub- 


thing too visionary to be practicable. 
time before, Mr. Griswold advised me 
lish a small volume of youthful effusions, a few 
of which had appeared in Graham's Vagaz ne, 
which he then edited ; the idea struck me that 
by so doing I might, if they should be favorably 
noticed, obtain a 
which would enable me to make the start. 


newspaper correspondencs 

“ The volume was published ; a sufficient num- 
ber was sold to enable my friends to de fray all 
expenses, and I was charitably noticed by the 
Philadelphia press. Some literary friends, to 
whom I contided my design, promise d to aid me 
with their influence. Trusting to this I made 
arrangements to leave the printing-office, which 
I succeeded in doing by making a certain com- 
pensation for the remainder of my time. I 
was now fully confident of my success, feeling 
satistied that a strong will would always make 
itself a way. After many applications to dif- 
terent editors, and as many disappointments, 
I tinally sueceeded, about two weeks before our 
departure, in making a partial engagement. 
Mr. Chandler, of the United States Gazette, and 
Mr. Patterson, of the Evening Post, 
paid me fifty dollars each, for twelve letters, to 
be sent from Europe, with the 
accepting more if these should be satisfactory. 
This, which I from Mr. 
Graham for poems published in his magazine, 


Saturday 
probability of 


with a sum received 
put me in posse ssion of about one hundred and 
forty dollars, with which I determined to start, 
trusting to future remuneration for letters, or, 
if that should fail, to my skill as a compositor, 


for I supposed I could, at the worst, work my 





way through Europe like the German hand- 
werker. Thus with another companion we left 
home, an enthusiastic and hopeful trio. 

“J need not trace our wanderings at length. 
After eight months of suspense, during which 
time my small means were entirely exhausted, 
I received a letter from Mr, Patterson, containing 
the engagement for the remainder of my stay, 
with a remittance of one hundred dollars from 
himself and Mr. Graham. Other remittances, 
received from time to time, enabled me to stay 
abroad two years, during which I traveled, on 
foot, upward of three thousand miles in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. I was obliged, 
however, to use the strictest economy,—to live 
on pilgrim fare, and do penance in rain and 
My means several times entirely failed ; 
but I was always relieved from serious difficulty 
through unlooked-for friends, or some unexpect- 
ed turn of fortune. At Rome, owing to the ex- 
penses and embarrassments of traveling in Italy, 


cold. 


I was obliged to give up my original design of | 


proceeding on foot to Naples, and across the 
peninsula to Otranto, sailing thence to Corfu, 
and making a pedestrian journey through Albania 
But the main object of my pil- 
crimage is accomplished b4 I visited the principal 
places of interest in Europe, enjoyed her grandest 
scenery and the marvels of ancient and modern 
irt; became familiar with other languages, other 
ustoms, and other institutions; and returned 
home after two years’ absence, willing now, with 

satisfied curiosity, to resume life in America, 

“Yours most sincerely, 
**Bayarp Taytor.” 


and Greece. 


We quite agree with Willis in his pre- | 


face, when he calls this “a fine instance | 


of character and energy,” and with the 
public in their appreciation of the “ Views 
a-Foot.” Bayard Taylor’s 
rather the method of his poverty, poor 
fellow, though not exactly en régle, is the 
only method of really becoming acquainted 
Putting up 
at fashionable hotels in large cities, visiting 


with other lands and nations. 


cafés and places of public amusement, 
hurrying from place to place by coach or 
diligence, and “ doing up” the continent 
generally in a month or two, is all well 
enough in its way, though rather expen- 
sive; but not the way to study men and 
manners, and to gain a knowledge of the 
world. 
nation are to be found elsewhere—in lanes, 
and courts, and alleys, and above all in 
the rural districts, among what is com- 
It was 


” 


monly considered “ low people. 
among these that Shakspeare discovered 
inexhaustible mines of character in his 
time; and it is among these that Dickens, 
the most genial of humorists since Shak- 
speare, discovers them to-day. Bayard 
Taylor traveled through Europe, while 


others have only visited it. The “ Views 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


method, or | 


The world, the peculiarities of a | 
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a-F oot” were literally written during his 
wanderings, partly by the way-side when 
resting at mid-day, and partly on the 
rough tables of pleasant inns, in the still- 
ness of deserted ruins, or amid the sublime 
solitude of the mountain-tops. At such 
times, and in such places, were also 
many of the poems in “The 
Rhymes of Travel,” published in 1848, 
Bayard Taylor's next volume; dating re- 
spectively from London, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, Vienna, Munich, 
Florence, Rome, Paris, and London. One 
of the sweetest poems in “ The Rhymes 
of Travel” is headed “In Italy,” and 
to the lady-friend have 


written 


addressed we 


already alluded to :— 
“IN ITALY. 
“Dear Lillian, all I wish’d is won! 
I sit beneath Italia’s sun, 
Where olive orchards gleam and quiver 
Along the banks of Arno’s river. 


“ Through laurel leaves, the dim green light 
Falls on my forehead as I write ; 

And the sweet chimes of vesper, ringing, 
Blend with the contadina’s singing. 


“Rich is the soil with fancy’s gold ; 
The stirring memories of old 

tise thronging in my haunted vision, 
And wake my spirit’s young ambition. 


“But as the radiant sunsets close 

Above Val d’Arno’s bowers of rose, 

My soul forgets the olden glory, 

And deems our love a dearer story. 

“Thy words in memory’s ear outchime 
The music of the Tuscan rhyme ; 

Thou standest here—the gentle-hearted— 
Amid the shades of bards departed ! 
“Their garlands of immortal bay 

I see before thee fade aw ay, 

And turn from Petrarch’s passion-glances 
To my own dearer heart-romances. 

“ Sad is the opal glow that fires 

The midnight of the cypress spires ; 

And cold the scented wind that closes 
The hearts of bright Etruscan roses. 
“The fair Italian dream I chased, 

A single thought of thee effaced ; 

For the true clime of song and sun 

Lies in the heart which mine hath won!” 


After publishing the “ Views a-Foot,” 
Bayard Taylor went back home into the 
country again, and was for a while con- 
nected with some newspaper there, either 
as editor or proprietor. Not succeeding 
very well, he came to New-York, and 
eventually became connected with The 
Tribune daily newspaper in the capacity 
of editor, attending to the city department. 
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The work of The 


Tribune is not hard, but 


it is dry and uncongenial, as is that of 
most newspapers daily or weekly. It | 


required just what Bayard Taylor has— 
tact ; 
qualifications little is necessary ; imagina- 


industry and beyond these 
tion is not wanted—unless at election time, 
when the party is hard up for facts against 
opponents—and utterly 
thrown away. What taste, for instance, 


can an editor exhibit in the “city item” 


their taste is 


business ; in a description of the last fire, 
or a full account of the last rowdy fight ; 
in the launch of a new ship, or the sinking 
of an old steamer ; the last pair of dwarfs, 
or the expected giant; the happy family, 
or The Bottle, a drama in three acts; in 
writing puffs for somebody’s hats, some- 
body else’s boots, or somebody else’s in- 
not to forget the 
of the 
thermometer, whether below or above zero; 


imitable cough-candy ; 
poetical weather items, the state 


the density of the clouds of dust, and the 
refreshing shower which watered the earth 
just at nightfall? What taste, we repeat, 
can be shown in these things, not forget- 
ting the political, moneyed, and shipping 
department, any, or all of which, might 
Bayard ‘Taylor in the absence of 
W hat fine writing 


fall on 


us editorial colleagues ? 


can we from a such a 
In the 


unfit a man for writing 


expect man in 
end, it is 
at all; but Bayard 


was not to be so 


situation 2 very apt to 


l'aylor, being a poet, 
undone. 

Working on The Tribune in the spring of 
1849, he departed for California, where he 
remained eight or nine months, writing let- 
ters about men and things in the gold regions. 
The result of his observations there was 
embodie d in a couple ot volume a. entitle d, 
= El Dorado ; 
of Empire,” 


This 
in this 


or, Adventures in the Path 
ind published in the spring of 


1850 book was very successful 


both country and England, where 


it was reprinted in cheap editions ; and 
ilso in Ge rmany, where it was translated 
shortly after its America. 


Not long 


the library 


appe trance In 
ago, a friend of 
of Hans Christian 
Bavard Taylor’s warmest 
his | nited 
l'aylor resumed his desk and duties 
Trihune oftice, 


Summer of 


ours 


saw it in 
Ande rsen, 


ho is one of 


idmuirers On return to. the 


States, 
in The 


the 


where he remained 
I851. But, in 


mean time, a change came over the spirit 


till the 


of his dream; the “friend” of his early 


poem, the “ Lillian” of his Rhymes of 
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two | 
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Travel, died. Years 
betrothed themselves 
truth; it was their only wish in life to call 


before, they had 
in sincerity and 


each other by the endearing names of 
*“ wife” and “ husband,” two of the sweet- 
est and most holy words ever uttered on 
earth. For years the marriage was defer- 
red, “ perhaps,” says Dr. Griswold, in an 
affectionate allusion to the circumstance, 
“for the poet to make his way in the 


he back 


California there was perceived another 


world; and when came from 


cause for deferring it—she was in ill 
health, and all that could be done for her 
was of no avail; and the suggestion came, 
the doubt, and finally the terrible convic- 
tion, that she had the consumption and was 
dying. He watched her, suffering day by 
day, and when hope was quite dead, that 
he might make little journeys with her, 
and minister to her gently as none could 
but one whose light came from her eyes, 
he married her; while her sun was setting 
he placed his hand in hers, that he might 
There 


are not many such marriages; there were 


co with her down into the night. 


never any holier since the Father of man- 
kind looked up into the face of our mother 
She lived a few days, a few weeks per 
haps, and then he came back to his oe- 
cupations, and it was never mentioned that 
there had any such 

life.” Could the sanctity of private letters 
} 


be exposed to tne 


been events in his 
publie eye, his grief 
and manliness on the occasion would shed 
a new luster upon his character ; but why 
It is the old sad 
the beloved have been dying, and 


? 


allude to these things 
story 
the bereaved have been weeping for them, 
ever since time began. 

In the summer of 1851, feeling in need 
of relaxation from work, and finding his 
health gradually failing, Bayard Taylor 
departed for Europe again, intending, be- 


fore returning, to explore the Mountains 
of the Moon, where the White Nile is 
suppose d to have its souree, to visit Ethi- 


opia and Nineveh, and the untraveled 
parts of Northern Africa generally. How 
far this has been accomplished we are not 


able to say, not having kept the run of 
the letters in which his journey is chron- 
icled. If 


visited neither the Mountains of the Moon 


we mistake not, however, he 


nor Nineveh, having been reealled to Eu- 
rope again to join the Expedition to Japan, 
where, 


dreaming of his early friends, Mandeville 


we presume, he is at present, 

















BAYARD 


and Marco Polo! Shortly after his de- 
parture for Europe appeared his third vol- 
ume of poetry, “ A Book of Romances, 


Lyrics, and Songs.” It is unquestionably 
his book, and 
poems worthy of any poet, living or dead. 
| am not certain but ] would rather be the 
author of “'The Metempsychosis of the 
Pine” than of any other poem yet written 
in Ameriea. ‘* Mon-da-Min, or the Ro- 
mance of Maize,” “ Love and Solitude,” 
* Hylas,” “ Kubleh,” “ Ariel in the Cloven 
Pine,” “ Manuela,” “ Serapion,” “ Sorrow- 
ful Music,” and the “ Ode to Shelley,” are 


all elaborate and beautiful poems. 


best contains one or two 


‘The poems and prose writings of Bay- 
Taylor have been widely and thor- 
but 


ard 


oughly reviewed, by no one more 


appreciatingly than Boker, his associate, 
the Muses. We quote 


a few paragraphs from his review of the 


and brother in 


“ Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs,” 


partly to refute the prevailing opinion that 
literary men never speak well of each 
other, and partly because we agree with 


them thoroughly 


‘Mr l'aylor’s inclinations says Boker) are 
f . nes erTandeur Sublime human ac- 
tions, nature in her awful revolutionary states, 
t! vild desolation of a mountain peak or a 
] tless desert, the storm, the earthquake, the 
cataract, t are the chief inspiration of his 


rs. W hateve Is 











| suggestive of high emo- 
tions that act upon his moral nature, and, in 
turn, are a 1 upon by it, forms an unconquer- 
nee! t s poetical exertions. Mere 

l-] ting he has no affection for, A scene 

of nat hi er beautiful, would be poeti- 
valueless to him, unless it moved his feel- 

the point of silent contemplation, 

poem in his volume,—* Mon-da-Min, 

ince of Maize,’—affords a striking 

istration of his apprehension of intellectual 

] very. Through fasting that ipproaches 
irvation, unanswered prayers, and repeated 

| ymfitures, the soul of the hero burns un- 
ain med, and his eyes rema nm ste udily tixed on 
his purpose. Physical suffering only strength- 
ns his resolution, and defeat only nerves him 
t ! l efforts. Round these ideas the poet 
] rs with a triumphant emotion that proves 








his sympathies to be centered less in the out- 
ward action of the poem than in the power of 
the human will—a power which he conceives 
to be capal le of overcoming even the gods them- 
selves. We have before stated that nature, 

ess Suggestive of some intellectual emotion, 
s nothing to Mr. Taylor. ‘To arouse himself 
to song he must vitalize the world—must mak« 

live, breathe, and feel—must find books in 
the running brooks, and sermons in stones, or 
brooks and stones are to him as if the y had not 
been. In‘ The Metempsychosis of the Pine,’ 
this characteristic is finely displayed. The 
poet imagines himself to be a pine, and re- 


TAYLOR. 
traces his experience while in that state of 
being. The pine becomes a conscious creature, 
reveling in the joys of its own existence, feel- 
ing the sap stir in its veins, and pour through 
a heart as susceptible as man’s. Many poets 
have recalled the memories which linger around 
a particular tree, or, apostrophizing it, have 
bid it relate certain histories; but in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s poem the tree speaks from within its own 
nature—not with the feelings of a man, not 
with what we might suppose would be the feel- 
ings of a common tree, but as a pine of many 
centuries—and no one can mistake its voice. 
A nobler use of the dramatic faculty in lyrical 
poetry is not within our recollection. 

* As may be supposed, Mr. Taylor’s poetry is 
written under the excitement of passion, and 
does not proceed from that laborious process of 


constructing effects to which a large number 
of poets owe their success. The consequence 
is, that his language is vividly metaphorical, 


only dealing in similes when in a comparative 
and never going out of the way to hunt 
up one of those eternal dikes which have emas- 
culated our poetic style, and are fast becoming 
American verse to 


repose, 


a leading characteristic of 
the destruction of everything like real passion. 
Mr. Taylor 
spect. He uses ten metaphors to one simile. 
His ideas come forth clothed in their figurative 
language, and do not bring it along neatly tied 
up in aseparate bundle. From this cause there 
streneth and genuine feeling about 
his poems that more than compensate for the 


is an instructive study in this re- 


is @& Ste ady 


in is trinkets which he despises, and 
leaves for the adornment of those who need 
them. In him imagination predominates over 


fancy, and the latter is always sacrificed to the 

We do not intend to say that Mr. Tay- 
without fancy. Far from it; he has 
fancy, but it leads him to be fanciful. 
His versitication is polished, correct, and vari- 


former. 
lor is 
never 


ous, but more harmonious than melodious; that 
is to say, the whole rhythmical flow of his verse 


is more striking than the sweetness of particu- 


lar lines. Some of the minor poems in his vol- 
ume border on the sensuous, and in ‘Hylas’ he 
has paid a tribute to ancient fable worthy of its 
but scenes of moral and na- 
tural sublimity are those 
best, and by them he should be characterized.” 


The following “ The 
Rhymes of Travel,” will give a fair idea 
of Bayard The 


reader will notice the poet’s intense exulta- 


refined inventors ; 
in which he succeeds 


sonnet, from 


Taylor's general style. 


tion in the thought of such scenes, and the 


felicity and grandeur of his diction :— 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


“QO des p, ¢ xulting freedom of the hills! 

O summits vast that to the climbing view, 
clory stand against the blue! 
crystal fills 

: 0 


In naked 
) old and buoyant ir, whose 
Heaven's bowl! speeding 
peer 
That foam and thunder from the cliffs below! 
O slippery brinks, and solitudes of snow, 


And the vulture 


amethystine 


ims 


bleakness where 
screams! 


granite 
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O stormy pines that wrestle with the breath 
Of the young tempest, sharp and icy horns, 
And hoary glaciers, sparkling in the morns, 

And broad, dim wonders of the world beneath! 

I summon ye, and, mid the glare that fills 

The noisy mart, my spirit walks the hills!” 


Somewhat different, but equally fine, is 
this extract from “* Love and Solitude :"— 

“T see the ld 

Upon a sloping mead that lies below 


A mountain black with pines, 
O’er which the barren ridges heave their lines, 


close defiles unf 





And high beyond, the snowy ranges old! 

Fed by the ple nteous mountain rain, 

Southward, a blue lake sparkles, whence out- 
flows 

A rivulet’s silver vein 

Awhile meanderii n fair repose, 

Then caught by riven cliffs that guard ow 
home, 

And fling upon the outer world in foam! 

The sky above, that s if 





Through all the year serene and sweet, 

Drops dew that ls the daisy’s heart, 

And keeps the a ets tender lids apart: 

All winds that whistle drearily — 

Around the naked granite, dic 

With many a long, melodious sigh 

Among the pines: and if a ten t seek 

he summits cold t bleak peak! 

He does but sift the snow from shining peak to 

Bayard ‘Taylor’s prose is by many pre- 
ferred to his poetry: it is bare, concise, 





ind direet—t ren, in its sim- 


mire, % 


plicity—almost wholly devoid of imagina- 
tion, the chief excellence of his verse. \ 
greater contrast than exists between the 
two can hardly be imagined. If each 
could borrow the other's strong points it 
would, pe rhaps, be better for both; his 
poetry losing some of its gorgeousness, 


ind his prose some of its naked, sharp de- 
tail. 


Taylor regards everything in detail, with 


In traveling, I should say that Bayard 


1 view to the putting it in description 
Ife seems to see everything, 
Lhe 
as it appears to a poet, but a 
practical man of the world. If 


bevond that of form and 


afterward. 


and to feel nothing. presents a land- 
scape, not 
it gives 


him any feeling 


color, he does not give the feeling to us; 
nay, what he must really have felt, to be 
able to describe it at all, is wanting; we 
see nothing but the most obvious facts. 
Had he the glowing outline and the ripe 
sensation of * Howadji” Curtis, he would 
be perfect 

What the result of Bayard Taylor's 
present tour will be, remains to be seen. 
From the matured power of his last books, 


and our knowledge of the man, w 


t pre d et 


something unusually fine. 
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STEEL PENS. 

LL the steel pens made in England, 
fl and a great many of those sold in 
France, Germany, and America, whatever 
names or devices they may bear, are man- 
ufactured in Birmingham. In this respect, 
as in many others of the same nature, the 
Birmingham manufacturers are very ac- 
commodating, and quite prepared to stamp 
on their productions the American eagle, 
the cap of liberty, the effigy of Pio Nono 
or of the Comte de Chambord, if they get 
the order, the cash, or a good credit. 
e eighteen steel pen manufactu- 


the 


There ar 
rers in sirmingham Directory, and 
eight 


penholder makers. ‘Two manufae- 


turers employ about one thousand hands, 


the other seventeen about 


We of 


when a long hard steel pen, which required 


and as many 


more. ean most us remember 


the nicest management to make it write, 
cost a shilling, and was used more as a 
curiosity, than as a useful, eomfortable 


About 
sross of three-slit pens was sold whole- 
£7 As. 
\ better article 
The 


instrument. 1820 or 1821 the first 


sale at the gross of twelve dozen. 


is now sold at 6d. a cross. 


cheapest pens are now sold at 2d. a 


awross: the best at from 3s 6d. to 5s nd 
it has been ealeulated that Birmineham 
produces not less than a thousand million 


Amer Ca 18 


Ite ofa duty 


steel pens every year the 


best foreign customer, in sp of 


ranks next, 
for the French pens are bad and dea 


( “hambe rs’s Ed NOUrEY h; Jou val 


twenty-four per cent.; Franee 


+ ++ 


Workine IN Fartru anp IHlope.—We live 
in a season of fermentation, which some 
deprecate as change, others hail as pro- 
cress; but those who venture, as they 
walk on their path through life, to scatter 
a few seeds by the wayside in faith and 


charity, may at least cherish a hope that, 


instead of being trampled down, or wither- 


ed up, or choked among thorns, they will 
have a chance of life at least, and of 
bringing forth fruit, little or much, in due 


for the earth, even by the wav- 


] 


st 


ison y 


sides of common life, is no longer dry 
and barren and stony hard, but green 
with promise, grateful for culture; and 
we are at leneth beginning to feel that 
all the blood and tears by which it has 


been silently watered have not been shed 


In Vain 























COLORED ORPHAN 








COLORED 


or the 
will re- 


HE visitor to the * Reservoir” 

“ New -York Crystal Palace” 
cognize immediately in their neighborhood 
the edifice pictured in the above engraving, 
and, if the day is pleasant, his ear as well 


his eye will be attracted by the jocund 


ast 


gambols of its little black inmates, amusing 
themselves with gymnastic pranks in its 


ample playgrounds. A more interesting 
charity does not exist among the numerous 
provisions for the 


We need hardly say 


and truly generous 
afflicted, in our city. 
that it originated in a Quaker heart. Its 
was, Anna H. 
its present indefatigable advo- 


Associating with 


foundress we believe, 
Shotwell, 
and secretary. 
i few friends, she began its scheme 
feebleness, but 
one of the most vigorous chari- 
One 


Anna 


cate 
herself 

in much has lived to see 
it become 
table institutions of our metropolis. 
of its reports details its progress. 

Shotwell and her associates, it says— 


Soon found the circle of generous sympathy 
enlarged, new friends gradually were enlisted, 
ind the sum of $2,000 was obtained, mostly by 
small subscriptions. Near the close of the year 

36 twenty-two managers were elected, 
of whom still officiate, and five gentlemen were 
chosen as an Advisory Committee. A Constitu- 
tion was adopted, as well as a set of By-Laws, 


Is some 


ORPHAN 


| enjoyment to 


intrinsic 


| dren mig 


little g 


| Was 
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SYLU M. 


managers now began to turn their at- 
and furnishing a suitable 
in 


and the 
tention toward hiring 
house; but after a search of three months, 
the spring of the year, when tenements to let 


abundant, the pursuit had to be relin- 


were 
quished from the existing prejudice against 
color—owners resolutely refusing the use of 


their property on any consideration the mana- 
ild offer, preferring their buildings should 
remain unoccupied rather than be applied to shel- 
ter these helpless and afflicted ones. As an only 
alternative, and by the cooperation of their advi- 
sers, a purchase was finally decided upon, of an 


cers COL 


old but pretty white cottage, shaded by two 
horse chestnuts, appropriate, as was thought, in 
size and location, affording a well-spring of 


cherished hopes. Property at 
this time was commanding prices far above its 
and the enormous sum of $9,000 
was required to place the building in the pos- 
session of the managers; to effect which, the 
Trustees of Lindley Murray’s Charitable Fund 
subscribed $1,000, to be added to the amount 
already obtained, mortgage of $6,000 

civen on the 
A promise of $500 from the Manumission 
Society towards education authorized the for- 
mation of to which neighboring chil- 
ht be invited. 
and forty scholars were soon found in 
managers instructed by 


value, 


and a 
premises. 


a s< hool, 
A room was accordingly 
fitted up, 


attendance, whom the 


turns. 

The utmost caution was used in the ad- 
mission of orphans, supplies for their table 
being obtained from interested friends. One 


rirl of four years old was at first intro- 
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duced, others soon followed, and, as_ their 
numbers the discovered 
that the means of support were proportionably 
provided ; and up to this time it may truly be 
said, ‘ The barrel of meal has not wasted, nor 
the cruse of oil failed.’ At the of their 
financial year, ven from the 
opening of the house, with a family of twenty- 
three current expenses 
found to have been $234 03, On visiting the 
Alms House at ibout this pe riod, the 
colored children found collected in a 
cellar, under the of a man of intemperate 
habits, ! 1 


increased, managers 


close 
being sé months 


children, their were 
Bellevur 
were 
care 
who also at intervals deranged, 
At other times the y crowded together 
with degraded miserable building 
but udapted to promote health, comfort, 
or enjoyment. Under these circumstance 


selected si 


was 
were 2 
idults, in 
illy 
managers these, for w 
they provided a 

them were subsequently found to be incurabl 
diseased, 

An Act to incorpor ite 
tained from the Legislatw 
Ascertaining that W 
had left in char 


of 86,000 for the support 


ven 


happy hom« but most 


} 
the 


city, 


colored persons ; that 
e the death of 

priation 

im 


versevering efforts of tl 
Mott and William 


main! 


,JU0 Trom a fri 
the Manw 
Murr iy Fun 


S65 ,000 from 


has s¢ 


the winter LS47 fifty-six children 
d by measles: 


subdued, witl 


ais- 


ittacked, 

irly susceptible to 

1 anumber of them 
from admis 


rofuious patie times was 


liarly trying. The beseeching look of 
irl, who, with her brother, was denied 


} +} 
t it 
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tion in the establishment, being appropriately 
fitted up, and well adapted to the comfort and 
restoration of the sick. Thus, amid trials and 
the enabled 
firmly to rely on Him who, with an unerring 
discerns the end from the beginning. 
Horsburgh left, in 1849, a k 
tot the Institution, and had given at 
times during life about the 
amount. This legacy was appropriated toward 
the erection of the Hospital. 
the establishment of 
children are admitted 
be« permanent 
tagious 


vicissitudes, have managers been 
eye, 

John gacy of 
$5,000 
his 


various sam 


Since 


the Hospital, 


who are not likely to 
inmates and have no co 
This the list of 


deaths, but smooths the pillow of many a little 


ome 


disease. increases 


sufferer. 


The following are the statistics of the 
Institution for the last year, as stated in 
its Fifteenth Annual Report :— 


Admitted since the opening of the Asylum, 574 


176 


ar, boys ) <- 
. 65 


of children at date of last Report, 
the present ye 


Number 


ht years of age, eighty. 


The Colored Orphan Asylum 
considered a counterpart to the 
at Randall’s Island, 
ment has recently made an appropriation 
No 


believe, found now at the Island. 


may 
Nurse 
gvoverl 


and our city 


for it. colored children are, we 


Visitors 
Institutions 


the 


to both of these 
think, be 


interesting 
inclined to consider 


the 


will, we 
most satis- 
appear 


creatures at 


former as in all 


Its 


re spects 
Inmates 

little 
latter 


fuctory. 
than the poor 
Nursery. The 


wider field of degradation perhaps ; 


happ el 
the 
are gathered from a 
they 
and battered, as if thev 

the demons. If 
you look at them, as they stand in 


that at 


look de oracde d 


had onee hee 0 sport ot 
rows 
in their schools, you will observe 


some 


least every alternate one has either 


listortion 


ase, or ¢ about the eyes o1 


forehead. They have eve rything vood in 


most comfortable abundance, and they 


seem to try—God pity them—to make 
themselves happy in their school exercises, 
military drills, &e.; but there appears to 
be an indelible stamp of degraded remem- 
their The little 


the Asylum, on the contrary, 


branee on very brows. 
urchins at 
retain the light-heartedness of their race, 
If there are 


happy children anywhere, they are there. 


and its good-heartedness too. 


Go and see them, if you wish a ple as- 
ant sight 





THE 


THE MIS 


TT personal character and pss 
career of one man are so 
intimately connected with the 
great scheme of the years 
1719 and 1720, that a history 
of the Mississippi madness 
can have no fitter introduc- 
tion than a sketch of the life 
of its great author, John Law. 
John Law was born in 
Edinburgh in the year 1671. 
His father was the younger 
son of an ancient family in 
Fife, and carried on the busi- 
ness of a goldsmith and bank- 
er. John was received into 
his father’s counting-house at 
the age of fourteen, and for 
three hard to 
acquire an the 
principles of banking as then 


Ile 


had always manifested great 


years labored 


insight into 


carried on in Scotland. 


love for the study of numbers, 
and his proficiency in mathe- 
matics was considered extra- 
ordinary in one of his tender 
years. At the 
teen he was tall, strong, and 


age of seven- 


and his face, al- 
with 


well made ; 
though deeply 
the small-pox, was agreeable 


1 
searrea 


in its expression, and full of intelligence. | 


At this time he began to neglect his busi- 
ness, and, becoming vain of his person, 


indulged in considerable extravaganee of 


attire He was a great favorite with the 
ladies, by whom he was ealled Beau Law; 
while the other sex, despising his foppery, 
the 


death of his father, which happened in 


nicknamed him Jessamy John. At 


1688, he withdrew entirely from the desk, 
which had become so irksome, and being 
possessed of the revenues of the paternal 
estate of Lauriston, he procet ded to Lon- 
don, to see the world. 

Hle was now very young, very vain, 
good-looking, tolerably rich, and quite un- 
controlled. It 
arrival in the capital, he should launch out 


He 


regular frequenter of the gaming-houses, 


is no wonder that, on his 


into extravagance. soon became a 


and by pursuing a certain plan, based upon 


Condensed from Mackay’s Popular Delusions, 


SIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 


BUBBLE.* 


JOHN LAW, 


some abstruse calculation of chances, he 
Af- 


ter he had been for nine years exposed to 


contrived to gain considerable sums. 


the dangerous attractions of the gay life 
he was leading, he became an irrecover- 
As his love of play in- 
creased in violence it diminished in pru- 
Great 
repaired by still greater ventures, and one 


able gambler. 


dence. losses were only to be 
unhappy day he lost more than he could 
repay without mortgaging his family es- 
tate. ‘To that step he was driven at last. 
\t the same time his gallantry brought 
A love affair, or slight 
the 
exposed him to the resentment 


him into trouble. 


flirtation with a lady of name of 
Villiers,* 
of a Mr. Wilson, by whom he was chal- 
Law accepted, 
the 


He was arrested the same day, and 


lenged to fight a duel. 


and shot his antagonist dead upon 


spot. 


Miss Elizabeth Villiers, afterward Countess 
of Orkney. 
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brought to trial for murder by the relatives 
of Mr. Wilson. 
guilty, and sentenced to death. 


He was afterward found 
The sen- 
tence was commuted to a fine, upon the 


ground that the offense only amounted to 


manslaughter. 


the deceased, Law was 


detained in the King’s Bench, whence, by 


by a brother of 
some means or other, which he never ex- 
plained, he contrived to escape; and an 
action being instituted against the sheriffs, 
in the Gazette, and a 
He 


was described as “ Captain John Law, a 


he was advertised 
reward offered for his apprehension. 


Scotchman, aged twenty-six ; 
black, lean 


feet high, with large pock-holes in his 


a very tall, 
man ; 


face ; big-nosed, and speaking broad and 
loud.” As 


than a description of him, it has been sup- 


this was rather a caricature 


posed that it was drawn up with a view to 
favor his eseape. He succeeded in reach- 


ing the Continent, where he traveled 


for three years, and devoted much of his 
the 


affairs of the count 


attention to monetary and banking 


les through which he 
passed. He stayed a few months in 
Amsterdam, and speculated to some extent 
in the funds Ilis mornings were devoted 
to the study of finance and the principles 
of trade, ; to the gaming- 
that he 


L700. 


and his evening 


house. It is rene lv beheved 


eturned to Edinburgh in the year 


It is certain that he published in that eity 
me a Council if T; 


This pamphlet 


did not excite much attention. 


In a short time afterward he published 


a project for establishing what he ealled a 
Land-bank,* the 


were 


notes 


W hich 
of the 
ordinary 


\ ilue to 


issued 


never to exceed the value 


entire lands of the state, upon 


interest, or were to be equal in 


the land, with the right to enter into pos- 


session at a certain time. The project 
excited a good deal of discussion in the 


; » 
Scottish Parliament, 


establishment of such a 


and a motion for the 


bank was brought 


called 


interested in 


forward by a neutral party, the 


Squadrone, whom Law had 


his favor. ‘The Parliament ultimately 


passed i resolution to the eth ct. that. to 


establish any kind of paper credit, so as to 


force it to pass, Was an Improper expedient 


for the nation. 


An appeal being lodged | 


well shape d, above SIX | 


Upon the failure of this project, and of 
his efforts to procure a pardon for the 
murder of Mr. Wilson, Law withdrew to 
the Continent, and resumed his old habits 
of gaming. For fourteen years he con- 
tinued to roam about, in Flanders, Holland, 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, and France. 
He soon became intimately acquainted 
with the extent of the trade and resources 
of each, and daily more confirmed in his 
opinion that no country could prosper 
the 


have 


without a During 
of this 
chiefly supported himself by suecessful 
play. At 


in the capitals of Europe he was known 


paper currency. 


whole time he appears to 


every gambling-house of note 


and appreciated as one better skilled in 
other 


the 


the intricacies of chance than 


the 


any 
day. It is stated in 
Universelle that he 
pelled, first from Venice, and afterward 


the 


man of 


Biographie Was @CX- 


from Genoa, by magistrates, who 


thought him a visitor too dangerous for 


the youth of those cities. During his 


residence in Paris he rendered himself 
obnoxious to D’Argenson, the lieutenant- 
general of the police, by whom he was or- 
dered to quit the capital. This did not 


take place, however, before he had made 
the 
Duke de 


and of 


acquaintance, in the saloons, of the 


Prince de Conti, 
Duke of Orleans, 


latter of whom was destined afterward to 


Vendome, the 


the way the 


exercise so much influence over his fate. 
The Duke of Orleans was pleased with 
ind good sense of the Seot- 


the 


the vivacity 
1 rt ° ! 

tish adventurer, while latter was no 

less pleased with the wit and amiability 

of a prince wh 

They 


each other’s society, and Law seized every 


) promised to become his 


patron. were often thrown into 


opportunity to instill his financial doctrines 
into the 


the 


mind of one whose proximity to 


throne pointe d him out as ce stine d, 
at no very distant date, to play an im- 
t in the government. 


Louis XIV. 1715, and the heir 


o the throne being an infant only seven 


portant pal 
I I 
died in 


vears of age, the Duke of Orleans assumed 
the reins of government, as regent, during 
himself in 
The 


taken 


his minority. Law now found 


a more favorable position. tide in 


affairs had come, which, 


flood, 


at the 


was to waft him on to fortune. 


was hi 


his theory and pretensions, 


‘he regent s friend, already ac- 


quainted with 


and inclined, moreover, to aid him in any 


efforts to restore the wounded eredit of 
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DUKE OF ORLEANS, 


France, bowed down to the earth by the 
extravagance of the long reign of Louis 


XIV. 


in a 


The finanees of the country were 
The 


amounted to three thousan 


state of the utmost disorder. 
national debt 
millions of livres, the revenue to one hun- 
dred and forty-five millions, and the ex- 
penses of government to one hundred and 
forty-two millions per annum; leaving 
only three millions to pay the interest upon 
three thousand millions. The first care 
a remedy 
The 


though they promised 
The first 


of the re vent was to discover 


such magnitude. 


for an evil of 
measures adopted, 


fair, only aggravated the evil. 
dishonest measure was of no ad- 


state. \ 


by which the curreney was de- 


and most 


vantage to the recoinage Was 


orde re d, 


one-fifth; those who took a 


pre elate d 


thousand pleces of silver to the 


I 
Int recelve d 


gold or 
the same nominal value, but only four- 


fitths of the weight metal. By this 
treasury gained seventy- 


and all 


the country 


contrivance the 


two millions of livres, the com- 


Thiet relal ope rations of were 


disorde re l. 

\ Chamber of Justice 
tuted to inquire into the malversations of 
the the 
the 
very popular in any country, but those of 
the 
As 


furmers-general, with all 


Was next Instl- 


loan-contractors and farmers of 


revenues. ‘Tax-colleetors are never 


France at this period deserved all 
odium with which they were loaded. 
soon as these 


of subordinate agents, called 
for 


their hosts 


mallotiers,* were called to account 
their misdeeds, the most extravagant joy 
The Cham- 


ber of Justice, instituted chiefly for this 


took possession of the nation. 


From ma/tote, an oppressive tax, 


back an amount of coin of 


299 


with very exten- 
It was composed of the 


purpose, was endowed 
sive 
presidents and councils of the parliament, 
the judges of the Courts of Aid and of Re- 
quests, and the officers of the Chamber of 
Account, under the general presidence of 


pow ers. 


the minister of finance. Infermers were 
encouraged to give evidence against the 
offenders by the promise of one-fifth part 
of the fines and tenth 
of all concealed effects belonging to the 


confiscations. <A 


guilty was promised to such as should 


furnish the means of discovering them. 
The promulgation of the edict consti- 
tuting this court caused a degree of con- 
sternation among those principally con- 
cerned, which can only be accounted for 
supposition that their peculation 
But they met with 
The proceedings against 
The Bastille 


was soon unable to contain the prisoners 


on the 
had 


no sympathy. 


been enormous. 
them justified their terror. 


that were sent to it, and the jails all over 
the country teemed with guilty or sus- 
pected persons. An order was issued to 
all innkeepers and postmasters to refuse 
seek 


and all persons were for- 


horses to such as endeavored to 
safety in flight ; 
bidden, under heavy fines, to harbor them 
or favor their evasion. Some were con- 
demned to the pillory, others to the gal- 
leys, and the least guilty to fine and im- 
prisonment. One only, Samuel Bernard, 


a rich banker and farmer-general of a 


from 


So 


remote the capital, was 
death. had been 
the illegal profits of this man—looked upon 


province 
sentenced to oreat 
us a tyrant and oppressor of his distriet— 
that he offered six millions of livres, or 
$1,250,000, to be allowed to escape. 

His bribe was refused, and he suffered 
the penalty of death. Others, perhaps 
guilty, were more fortunate. Con- 
owing to the 
their treasures by the delinquents, often 
produced less money than a fine. The 
relaxed, and 


more 


fiscation, concealment of 


severity of the government 
fines, under the denomination of taxes, 
were indiscriminately levied upon all of- 
fenders ; but so corrupt was every depart- 
ment of the administration, that the country 
benefited but little by the sums which thus 
flowed into the treasury. Courtiers and 
courtiers’ wives and mistresses came in 
for the chief share of the spoils. One 
contractor had been taxed, in proportion to 
his wealth and guilt, at the sum of twelve 


millions of livres. 
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About a hundred and eighty millions of 


livres were levied in this manner, of which 
eighty were applied in payment of the 
The 
remainder found its way into the pockets 
of the 


‘The people, who after the first burst of 


debts contracted by the government. 
courtiers. 


their resentment is over, generally express 
a sympathy for the weak, were indignant 
that so much severity should be used to so 
little purpose. They did not see the jus- 
tice of robbing one set of rogues to fatten 
the 
brought to punishment, 


looked 


walks of 


another. In a few months all more 


guilty had 
the 


been 
tor 
life 


were 


Chamber of Justice 


the 


and 
victims in humble 


Charg of fraud and = extortion 


brought against tradesmen of good charac- 
of the great induce- 


ter In consequence 
held 


They were 


out to informers. 


their 


ments common 


compelled to lav open 
tribunal in order to estab- 
The 


pl iint resounded from every side 


affairs before this 


lish their innocence. voice of com- 


and at 


the expiration of a year the rnment 


found it 


Ove 


advisable to discontinue further 


proceedings. The Chamber of Justice 


t 


and a ¢£ he ral aAMnesty 


was up} 
all a0 


nst whom no 


charges 


yreterred. 
| 


dst of this finaneial cor fusion 
ed upon the scene 


When Lav 


was 


court 


himself at 
He ol 


pre sente 
mrdially 


memor ils to the revent In 


most ¢ 
red two 9 
*h he set forth the evils that had 


insufficient 


fullen Franee, owing to an 


‘urrency, at different times depreciated. 


He 


unaided by a 


that a metallic 
paper 
to the wants of a 
and particularly cited the ex- 
Holland to 
He 


used 
subj ct ot 


isserted currency, 


money, was wholly 
inadequate commerckil 


country 


ampies ot Great Brit 


ilnl and 


show the advantages ot paper. 


many sound arguments on the 


credit, und proposed is ¢ an of re 


ng that of Ky ince, th so low an 


should be 


ebb among the nat! that 


ons, 


allowed to set up a_ bank, 


nt of 


which should 


the the royal 


reve 


and 


have manageme 


nues, and issue notes both on that 


should be 


on 
landed security 


} ) 


furthe r proposed 
administered in 


to the control 


that this ink 


the king’s I SI 


lame, but ubject 


of commissioners named by the 
States-General 
unde r con- 


French 


While these memorials were 


tion, Law translated into 
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his essay on money and trade, and used 
every means to extend through the nation 
his renown as a financier. He soon be- 
talked of. The of the 


regent spread abroad his praise, and every 


came confidants 


one expected great things of Monsieur 


Lass.* 

On the 5th of May, 1716, a royal edict 
was published, by which Law was author- 
ised, in conjunction with his brother, to 
establish a bank under the name of Law 
and Company, the notes of which should 
The 
eapital was fixed at six millions of livres, 


be received in payment of the taxes. 


in twelve thousand shares of five hundred 


livres each, purehasable one-fourth in spe- 


and the remainder in ddlets d'état. 


It was not thought expedient to grant him 
the whole of the privileges prayed for in 


his until exp should 


have shown their safety and advantage. 
the high 
study of thirty ye 


the 
all his notes pay- 


memorials rience 


Law was road to for- 
The 


ght to 


now 


Lule ars Was 


brou 


{ his bank. 


guide him in 


He 


and in 


Inanagement 

made 

at sight, the current at 
they This last 
stroke of policy, and immediately 


his notes more valuable than t 


coln 


were issued. was 


The latter were con- 


‘lous metals. 
to depreciation by the un- 
the rnment. <A 


livres of silver might be 


, 
ible 


stantly h 
WIS¢ tumpering of 


thousand 


OVE 
worth 
value diay, and be 
the 
of Law’s bank retained its original value. 


He | 1 the 


publicly declared at 
that a banker deserved death if he 


their nominal one 


reduced one-sixth next; but a note 


} 


same time, 
made 
issues Without having suflicient security to 
answer all demands. The consequence 
was, that his notes advanced rapidly in 
and received at 


estimation, were 


cent. more It was 


the 


per than specie. 


long betore trade of the country 


the benefit. Languishing commerce 
gan to litt up her head; the taxes were 


with greater regularity and less mur- 
a degree of confidence was 


could not fail, if it 


and 
established, that con- 
nued, to become still more advantageous. 


In the of a year Law’s notes rose 


to fifteen 


course 


per cent. premium, while 


mann 
the 











billets d'état, or notes issued by the gov- 
ernment as security for the debts con- 
tracted by the extravagant Louis XIV., 
were at a discount of no less than seventy- 
eight and a half per cent. ‘The comparison 
was too great in favor of Law not to at- 
tract the attention of the whole kingdom, 
and his eredit extended itself day by day. 
Branches of his bank were almost simul- 
taneously established at Lyons, Rochelle, 


Tours, Amiens, and Orleans. 


The regent appears to have been utter- | 


ly astonished at his success, and gradually 
to that 
which could so aid a metallie currency, 
Upon this 


in 


have conceived the idea paper, 


could entirely supersede it. 
fundamental error he afterward acted. 
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sound principles, and one for which Law 


is not justly blamable. While the affairs 


' of the bank were under his control the 


| 


the meantime, Law commenced the famous | 


project which has handed his name down 
to posterity. 
(who could refuse him nothing) to establish 
a company that should have the exclusive 
privilege of trading to the great river 
Mississippi and the province of Louisiana, 
its western bank. 


on The country was 


He proposed to the regent 


supposed to abound in the precious metals ; | 


and the company, supported by the profits 


of the ir € xclusive commerce, were to be 


the sole farmers of the taxes and sole | 
coiners of money. Letters patent were 
issued, incorporating the company, in 
August 1717. The capital was divided | 


into two hundred thousand shares of five 


livres each, the whole of which 


might be paid in Arll 


hundred 
ets d'état, at their nomi- 
nal value, although worth no more than a 
hundred and sixty livres in the market. 

It was now that the frenzy of specu- 
lating began to seize upon the nation. 


Law’s bank had effected so much good, | 


issues had never exceeded sixty millions. 
Whether Law opposed the inordinate in- 
crease is not known; but as it took place 
as soon as the bank was made a royal es- 
tablishment, it is but fair to lay the blame 
of the change of system upon the regent. 
Law found that he lived under a despotic 
government ; but he was not yet aware 
of the pernicious influence which such a 
government could exercise upon so deli- 
He 
discovered it afterward to his cost; but 
in the himself to be 
impelled by the regent into courses which 


cate a framework as that of credit. 


meantime suffered 
his own reason must have disapproved. 
With a weakness most culpable, he lent 
his aid in inundating the country with 
paper-money, which, based upon no solid 
fall, sooner or 


foundation, was to 


The extraordinary present fortune 


sure 
later. 
dazzled his eyes, and prevented him from 
seeing the evil day that would burst over 
his head, when once, from any cause or 
other, the alarm was sounded. ‘The per- 
liament were from the first jealous of his 
iufluence as a foreigner, and had, besides, 
their misgivings as to the safety of his 
As his influence extended, their 
D’Acuesseau, the 


projects. 
animosity increased. 
chancellor, was unceremoniously dismissed 
by the regent for his opposition to the 
vast increase of paper money, and the 


| constant depreciation of the gold and silver 


that any promises for the future which he | 


thought proper to make were readily be- | 


lieved. 


The regent every day conferred 


new privileges upon the fortunate projector. | 


The bank obtained the monopoly of the 
sale of tobaceo, the sole right of refinage 
of gold and silver, and was finally erected 
Amid 


the intoxication of suecess, both Law and 


into the Royal Bank of France. 


the regent forgot the maxim so loudly 
proclaimed by the former, that a banker 
deserved death who made issues of paper 
without the necessary funds to provide 
for 
private, became a public institution, the 


them. As soon as the bank, from a 


regent caused a fabrication of notes to 
the amount of one thousand millions of 
livres. This was the first departure from 


coin of the realm. ‘This only served to 
augment the enmity of the parliament, and 
when D’Argenson, a man devoted to the 
interests of the regent, was appointed to 
the vacant chancellorship, and made at the 
same time minister of finance, they became 
more violent than ever. The first meas- 
of the new minister caused a further 
In order to ex- 


ure 
depreciation of the coin. 
tinguish the dillets d'état, it was ordered 
that to the 
thousand livres in specie and one thousand 
livres in billets d’état, should receive back 


persons bringing mint four 


coin to the amount of five thousand livres. 
D’Argenson plumed himself mightily upon 
thousand and 
of the four thousand 


old and larger ones, being too ignorant of 


thus creating five new 


smaller livres out 
the true principles of trade and credit to 
be aware of the immense injury he was 
inflicting upon both. 

The parliament saw at once the im- 
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policy and danger of such a 


system, and made repeated re- 
monstrances to the 
The latter refused to entertain 
their petitions, when the par- 
liament, by a_ bold very 
stretch of 
that no 
should be received in payment 
but that of the old 
The regent summoned a lit de 
the 


regent. 


and 
unusual authority, 
commanded money 
standard. 


justice, and annulled de- 
The parliament resist- 


Again 


the regent exercist d his privi- 


cree. 


ed, and issued another. 


lege, and annulled it, till the 
parllament, stung to fiereer op- 
position, passe d another decree. 
dated August 12th, 1718, by 
which they forbade the bank 
of Law to have any concern, 
either direct or indirect, in the 
administration of the revenue : 
and prohibited all foreigners, 


under 


heavy penalties, from 
interfering, either in their own 
names, or in that of others, in 
the management of the finances 
of the state. 


Law to be the 


The parliament 
au- 
of the 


conside red 


thor of all the evil, and some coun- 


cillors, in the virulence of their enmity, 
proposed that he should be brought to trial, 
and, if found guilty, be hung at the gates 
of the Palais de Justice. 

Law, in great alarm, fled to the Palais 
Royal, and threw himself on the protec- 
tion of the regent, praying that measures 
reduce the parliament 


might be taken to 


to obedience. ‘The regent had nothing so 
much at heart, both on that account apd 
because of the disputes that had arisen 
relative to the legitimation of the Duke of 
Maine, and the Count of Thoulouse, the 
the late king. The 


was ultimately overawed by the arrest of 


sons of parliament 
their president and two of the councillors, 
who were sent to distant prisons. 

Thus the 
pects blew over 


first cloud upon Law’s pros- 
freed from apprehension 
of personal danger, he devoted his atten- 
tion to his famous Mississippi project, the 
of which 


were rapidly 


the parliame nt. At 


rising, in 
the 
1719, an edict was 


shares 
spite of colm- 
mencement of the year 
published, granting to the Mississippi Com- 
pany the exclusive privilege of trading to 


the East Indies, China, and the South 
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LAW S HOUSE, RUE DE QUINCAMPOIX, 


Seas, and to all the possessions of the 
French East India Company, established 
by Colbert. The 


this 


Company,, in conse- 


quence of great increase of their 
more 


business, assumed, as appropriate, 


Indies, and 
The 


prospects now held out by Law were most 


the title of Company of the 
created fifty thousand new shares. 
magnificent. He promised a yearly divi- 
dend of two hundred livres upon each share 
of five hundred, which, as the shares were 
paid for in dilets d’état, at their nominal 
value, but worth only one hundred livres, 
at the 


was rate of about one hundred and 


twenty per cent. profit. 

‘The publie enthusiasm, which had been 
so long rising, could not resist a vision so 
splendid. At least three hundred thousand 
applications were made for the fifty thou- 
sand new shares, and Law’s house in the 
Rue de Quineampoix was beset from morn- 


As 


it was impossible to satisfy them all, it was 


ing to night by the eager applicants. 


several weeks before a list of the fortunate 
new stockholders could be made out, during 
which time the public impatience rose 
to a pitch of frenzy. Dukes, marquises, 


counts, with their duchesses, marchion- 
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esses, and countesses, 


waited in the streets 


for hours day 
before Mr. Law’s door 
to know the 
At last, to 
jostling of the plebeian 


the 


every 


result. 
avoid the 
crowd, which, to 
thousands, 
thor- 


number of 
filled the 


oughfare, 


whole 
they 
the ad- 
that 


took 
apartments in 
joining houses, 
they might be continu- 
ally near the temple 
whence the new Plutus 
was diffusing wealth. 
very day the value 
of the old 
creased, and the fresh 


shares in- 
applications, induced 
by the golden dreams 
ot the 


became so 


whole nation, 


humerous, 
that it was deemed ad- 
visable to create no 
less than three hundred 
share Sy 


thousand new 


at five thousand livres 
each, in order that the regent might take 
popular enthusiasm to 


For this pur- 


advantage of the 
pay off the national debt. 
pose the sum of fifteen hundred millions 
Such was the 
the 


the 


of livres was necessary. 


nation, that thrice 


been subseribed if 


eagerness of the 


sum would have 
government had authorized it. 
the his 


people were rapidly 


Law was now at zenith of 


prosperity, and the 


approaching the zenith of their infatuation. 


The highest and the lowest classes were 
filled 
There was not a person of note 


alike with a vision of boundless 
wealth. 
among the aristocracy, with the exception 
of the Duke of Marshal 


Villars, who was not engaged in buying or 


St. Simon and 


selling stock. People of every age, and 
sex, and condition in life, speculated in 
the rise and fall of the Mississippi bonds. 
The Rue de Quineampoix was the grand 
resort of the jobbers; and it being a nar- 


row, inconvenient street, accidents con- 
tinually occurred in it, from the tremen- 
dous pressure of the crowd. Houses in 
it, worth, in ordinary times, a thousand 
livres of yearly rent, yielded as much as 


A cobbler, 
gained about two 


twelve or sixteen thousand. 


who had a stall in it, 


BU BBLE. 


THE HUNCHBACK, 


hundred livres a day by letting it out, and 


furnishing writing materials to brokers 


and their clients. The story goes, that a 
hunchbacked man who stood in the street 
gained considerable sums by lending his 
hump as a writing-desk to the eager specu- 
lators ! The great concourse of persons 
who assembled to do business brought a 
still coneourse of 


greater spectators. 


These, again, drew all the thieves and 
immoral characters of Paris to the spot, 
took 


found 


and constant riots and disturbances 


place. At 


necessary to send a troop of soldiers to 


nightfall, it was often 
clear the street. 

Law, finding the inconvenience of his 
residence, removed to the Place Venddéme, 
whither the crowd of agioteurs followed 
him. ‘That spacious square soon became 
as thronged as the Rue de Quincampoix : 
from morning to night it presented the 
appearance of a fair. Booths and tents 
were erected for the transaction of busi- 
ness and the sale of refreshments ; and 
gamblers with their roulette tables station- 
ed themselves in the very middle of the 
place, and reaped a golden, or rather a 
the The 
public were 


paper, harvest from throng. 


boulevards and gardens 
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forsaken ; parties of pleasure took their 
walks in preference in the Place Vendome, 
which beeame the fashionable lounge of 
the idle, as well as the general rendezvous 
of the busy. The noise was so great all 
day, that the chancellor, whose court was 
situated in the square, complained to the 
regent and the municipality that he could 
not hear the advocates. Law, when ap- 
plied to, expressed his willingness to aid 
nuisance, and for 
entered into a treaty with 


Carignan ‘for the Hotel de 


in the removal of the 
this 


the 


purpose 

Prince de 
Soissons, which had a garden of several 
\ bargain was con- 
Law the 


chaser of the hotel at an enormous price, 


acres in the rear. 


cluded, by which became pur- 
the prince reserving to himself the mag- 
nificent gardens as a new source of profit. 
They 

S¢ veral 
laid out with 
Law installed 


edict was published, forbidding all persons 


contained some fine statues and 


fountains, and were altogether 


much taste, As soon as 


was in his new abode, an 
to buy or sell stock anywhere but in the 
In the 


five hundred 


gardens of the Hotel de Soissons. 


midst, among the trees, about 


erecte d. 


DeTSs. 


small tents and pavilions were 


f rT the convenience 


of the stock-job 


Their va i gay ribbons 


1e 
rious eolors the 
I 


and banners which floated from them, the 


busy crowds which passed continually in 


and out, the incessant hum of voices, 


the noise, the music, and the strange mix- 


ture of business and pleasure on the 


countenances of the throng, all combined 


to give the place an air of enchantment 


that quite the Parisians. 


| 
Prince de Carignan made enormous 
lasted. Kach 
hundred 


were at 


enr ipture d 
Phe 


profits while the delusion 


tent was let at the rate of five 


livres a month; and, as there 


least five hundred of them, his monthly 


revenue from this source alone must h ive 


amounted to 250,000 livres, 
250,000. 

The honest old soldier, Marshal Villars, 
had 


never 


was the folly which 


so Ve xed to see 
his countrymen, that he 
} 


ik with temper on the subject. 


ssing one day throuch the Place Ven- 
the cholerie gentle- 


ome in his carriage, 


the infatuation 


ptly ordered his 


nnoyed at 


coachman t top, and, putting his head 
harangued 


them for full half an hour on thetr * di 


out of the window, 


earriage 
scust- 


ing avarice.” This was not a very wise 
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proceeding on his part. Hisses and shouts 
of laughter resounded from every side, and 
jokes without number were aimed at him. 
There being 


at last strong symptoms that 
something more tangible was flying through 
the air in the direction of his head, the 
marshal was glad to drive on. He never 
again repeated the experiment. 

Two sober, quiet, and philosophic men 
of letters, M. de la Motte and the Abbé 
Terrason, congratulated each other that 
they, at least, were free from this strange 
infatuation. A few days afterward, as the 
worthy abbé was coming out of the Hotel 
de Soissons, whither he had gone to buy 
shares in the Mississippi, whom should he 
see but his friend La Motte entering for 
* Ha!” said the abbé 
“ Yes,” said La 
Motte, pushing past him as fast as he was 
The next 
time the two scholars met, they talked of 


the same purpose. 
smiling, “is that you 2?” 


able; “and ean that be you?” 
philosophy, of science, and of religion, but 


neither had courage for a long time to 
breathe one syllable about the Mississippi. 
At last, 


agreed that a 


when it was mentioned, they 


man ought never to swear 
against his doing any one thing, and that 
there was no sort of extravagance of which 
even a wise man was not capable. 

During this time, Law, the new Plutus, 
had become all at once the most important 
personage of the state. ‘The ante-chambers 
of the regent were forsaken by the courtiers. 


Hote | de Soissons: 


and navy, ladies of title and fashion, and 


Peers, judges, and bishops thronged to the 


officers of the army 


every one to whom hereditary rank or 
publie ( mploy gave a claim to pre ce dence, 
were to be found waiting in his ante- 
chambers to beg for a portion of his India 
stock. Law was so pe stered that he was 
unable to see one-tenth part of the appli- 
ecants, and every maneuver that ingenuity 
could suggest was employed to gain access 
to him. Peers, whose dignity would have 
been outrage dif the regent had mad them 


half 
content to wait six hours for the chance of 


wait an hour for an interview, were 


seeing Monsieur Law. 
Enormous fees were paid to his serv- 
their 


ants, if they would merely announce 


names. Ladies of rank employed the 


blandishments of their smiles for the same 
object ; but many of them came day after 
day for a fortnight before they could obtain 
an audience. When Law accepted an in- 


vitation, he was sometimes so surrounded 
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by ladies, all asking to have their names | books as the purchaser of a quantity of 


put down in his lists as shareholders in 
the new stock, that, in spite of his well- 
known and habitual gallantry, he was 
obliged to tear himself away par force. 
The most ludicrous stratagems were em- 
ployed to have an opportunity of speaking 


him. One lady, who had striven in 


to 


vain during several days, gave up in despair | 


all attempts to see him at his own house, 


but ordered her coachman to keep a strict | 


wateh whenever she was out in her ecar- 
riage, 


drive against a post and upset her. 


and if he saw Mr. Law coming, to | 
The | 


coachman promised obedience; and for 


} 


| 
| 


three days the lady was driven incessant- 


ly through the town, praying inwardly for 
the At 


last she espied Mr. Law, and, pulling the 


opportunity to be overturned. 


string, called out to the coachman, “ Up- | 


set us now! upset us now! The 


— 


- a 


LAW ASSISTING A LADY FROM 


the 
over- 
the 


against a 
the 


Law, 


drove post, 


‘oachman 
coach was 
had 
hastened to the spot to render 


| led 


lame 
Soissons, where she 


‘reame d, 


and who seen 
ty it. 
was 


stance. The eunning « 
the Hotel de 


soon thought it advisable to recover from 


nto 


right, and, after apologizing to Mr. 
stratagem. Law 


the lady 


her 


confessed 


and entered in his 


Il, No. 4.—X 


smiled, 


Vou. 


\ 
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India stock. Another story is told of 
a Madame de Boucha, who, knowing that 
Mr. Law was at dinner at a certain house. 
proceeded thither in her carriage, and 
gave the alarm of fire. ‘The company 
started from table, and Law among the 
rest; but, seeing one lady making all 
haste into the house toward him, while 
everybody else was scampering away, he 
suspected the trick, and ran off in another 
direction. 

Many other anecdotes are related, which, 
even though they may be a little exag- 
gerated, are nevertheless worth preserv- 
ing, as showing the spirit of that singular 
period. 

The regent was one day mentioning, in 
the of D’Argenson, the Abbé 
Dubois, and some other persons, that he 


pre sence 


was desirous of deputing some lady, of 
the rank at least of a 
duchess, to attend upon 
his daughter at Mode- 
na; “but,” added he, 
* 1 do not exactly know 
where to find one.” 
** No!” replied one, in 
affected surprise; “1 
can tell you where to 
find every duchess in 
France; you have only 
to to Mr. 
you will 


Law’s: 
them 
every one in his ante- 


vO 


see 


chamber.” 
M. de Chirac, a cel- 
ebrated physician, had 
bought stock at an un- 
lucky period, and was 
anxious to 
Stock, however. 
to fall fo 
three days. 
his 
was 


very sell 
out. 
continued 
two or 
much to alarm 
His mind filled 
COACH. with the subject, wher 
he was suddenly call- 
ed upon to attend a lady who imagined 
IIe arrived, was shown 
felt the lady's 
“Tt fails! falls! good God! 
continually!” said he musingly, 
the lady looked up in his face all anxiety 
for | “QO, M. 
said she, starting to her feet and ringing 
the bell for assistance ; “I am dying! | 
it falls! it falls! it falls!” 


herself unwell. 
pulse. 
it falls 
while 


up-stairs, and 
it 


us Opinion, de Chirac! 


am dying! 
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” inquired the doctor in 
my pulse!” 
dying.” 
apprehensions, my dear 
madam,” M. de Chirac; “I was 
speaking of the stocks. The truth is, | 
have been a great loser, and my mind is 
so disturbed, I hardly know what I have 


“What falls? 
amazement. 

said the lady; 
“ Calm 


“My pulse! 
ab 


must be 
your 


said 


been saying.” 
The price of shares sometimes rose ten 


or twenty per cent. in the course of a few 


hours, and many persons in the humbler 
walks of life, who had 
the morning, to bed in 
An extensive holder of stock, being taken 
sell two hundred 


risen poor 


went affluence. 


ill, sent his servant to 
and fifty shares, at eight thousand livres 
each, the price at which they were then 
his 


quoted. ‘The servant went, and, on 


arrival in the Jardin de Soissons, found 
that in the interval the price had risen te 
The difference of 


two thousand livres on the two hundred 


ten thousand livres. 


and fifty shares, amounting to 500,000 


livres, or about 100,000 dollars, he very 
coolly transferred to his own use; and, 
giving the remainder to his master, set 


out the same evening for another country. 
short 


up a carriage 


Law’s coachman in a very time 


made money enough to set 
of his own, and requested permission to 
esteen d 


Law, who 


of 


leave his service. 


the begged him as a favor 


that 


man, 


he would endeavor before he went 
s good as himself. 


the 


former 


find a substitute 


The 


evening 


+ 
to 


consented, and in 
of 


Law to choose be- 


the other. 


coachman 
two his 


Mr. 


would take 


brought 
comrades, telling 


tween them, and he 


Cookmaids and footmen were now and 
then as lucky, and, in the full-blown 
pride of their easily-acquired wealth, 
made the most ridiculous mistakes. Pre- 


serving the language and manners of their 
old, with the 
they afforded continual 
pity of the sensible, the contempt of the 
and the of 
But the folly and meanness of the higher 
ranks of ill 
One instance alone, related by the 


finery of their new station, 


subjects for the 


laughter everybody. 


sober, 


society were st more disaust- 


ing. 
Duke de 
thy avarice which infected the whole of so- 
\ man of the name of Andre, 


St. Simon, will show the unwor- 


ciety. with- 
out character or education, had, by a series 
of well-timed speculations in Mississippi 
in- 
St. 


an 


As 


bonds, gained enormous wealth in 


credibly short of time. 


space 


in 
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Simon expresses it, ‘he had amassed 
mountains of gold.” As he became rich, 
he grew ashamed of the lowness of his 
birth, and anxious above all things to be 
allied to nobility. He had a daughter, 
an infant only three years of age, and 
he opened a negotiation with the aristo- 
cratic and needy family of D’Oyse, that 
this child should, upon certain conditions, 
marry a member of that house. The 
Marquis D’Oyse, to his shame, consented, 
and promised to marry her himself on her 
attaining the age of twelve, if the father 
would pay him down the sum of a hun- 
dred thousand crowns, and twenty thou- 
sand livres every year until the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. The marquis was 
himself in his thirty-third year. This 
scandalous bargain was duly signed and 
sealed, the stock-jobber furthermore agree- 
ing to settle upon his daughter, on the 
marriage-day, a fortune of several millions. 


The Duke of Braneas, the head of the 
family, was present throughout the nego- 
tiation, and shared in all the profits. St. 
Simon, who treats the matter with the 


levity becoming what he thought so good 
a joke, adds, “that people did not spare 
this 
and further informs us, “ that 


their animadversions on beautiful 
marriage ;” 
the project fell to the ground some months 
afterward by the overthrow of Law, and 
the ruin of the ambitious Monsieur An- 


dré.” 


noble family never had the honesty to 


It would appear, however, that the 


return the hundred thousand crowns. 

Sire E. Butwer’s Earty Epvucation. 
—lI was smart, and was in the head class 
when I left I could make twenty 


Latin verses in half an hour; I could con- 


strue, without an English translation, all 
the easy Latin authors, and many of the 
difficult ones with it. I could read Greek 
fluently, and even translate it. I was 
thought exceedingly clever, for I had only 
been eight years acquiring all this fund of 
information, which, as one can never recall 
it in the world, you have every right to 
suppose that I had entirely forgotten be- 


As 


never taught a syllable of English during 


fore I was five-and-twenty. I was 
this period, of everything which relates to 
Iinglish literature, English laws, and En- 
glish history, you have the same right to 
suppose that I was, at the age of eighteen, 
left 


ignorance, 


when | — in the profoundest 
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WATERLOO, 


THE BATTLE 
. weather, which, during the 17th 


1815, 


worse as 


of June, was unsettled and 


stormy, grew darkness set in. 
The rain fell incessantly, sometimes in 
torrents, and was accompanied by loud 
peals of thunder and almost a hurricane 
of wind. It continued cloudy the whole 
if the next day, but the rain ceased with 
the darkness. At dawn the soldiers start- 
ed from their cheerless bivouac, and made 
ready for the battle; and when the trum- 
pets and drums sounded and beat to arms, 
their 
posts with the utmost alaecrity and zeal. 


Of the 18th of June it is needless to give 


the whole of the forces sprang to 


many particulars; for there are few that 
have not read the story of that “ day of 
and fewer stili from whose mem- 
The effect- 
ive strength of the allied army, according 


b ittles.”’ 


ory the details have escaped. 


to Captain Siborne, was as follows :—In- 
fantry, 49,608 ; cavalry, 12,402; artillery, 
5,645 : 156 
The comprised : — In- 
fantry, 15,765; artil- 
246 
allies to 
90.000 


total, 67,655 men and 


Fre neh 


18,950; 


guns. 
army 

cavalry, 
total, 71,917 
Other accounts raise the 
men, and the 
Nothing could exceed the 


lery, 7,232: men and 
cuns. 
74.000 French to 
and 296 guns. 
surprise and delight of Napoleon and his 
of the 


17th, which, attributing it to any cause 


venerals at the allied movement 


but the right one, they tortured into evi- 


OF 


WATERLOO. 


dence of defeat. Soult sent a dispatch to 
Davoust, the Minister of War, in which he 
fairly out-Soulted Soult. He announced 
that Wellington Blucher had 
separated, and had only “saved them- 
“ The effect,” he 
In an instant the 


and been 
selves with difficulty.” 
said, “ was theatrical. 
enemy was routed in all directions.” 
Another account in the Moniteur naively 
remarked that a whole Scotch division of 
five or had 


to pieces, for they had not “seen any of 


six thousand men been cut 


them prisoners!” <A third narrative con- 
cluded by stating that they would not hear 
of the Prussians again for some time, even 
if they should be able to rally. The two 
rival armies had bivouacked, on the night 
of the 


mile, and in some places at even less than 


17th, within three-quarters of a 


that from each other; and Napoleon ex 
pected the next day te resume his pur- 
suit. He was, therefore, much pleased at 
discovering the allies setting their battle 
in array ; and, turning to one of his staff, 
he exclaimed, “ 
Anglais!’ (Ah, LT have got them then, these 


English !) 


1h! je les tiens done, ces 


He is also reported to have 


praised the soldierly manner in which the 


took up their ground, adding, that 


“they must run.” 


army 


Soult, who, notwith- 


standing his Munchausenie dispatches, 


thoroughly appreciated British prowess, 


expressed some doubts, and Napoleon 
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turning quickly round, asked him, “ Why ?” 


The curt reply was, “ Because they will 
be cut to pieces first.” 

The positions of the two armies were 
both masterly, and the maneuvring took 
up a considerable portion of the morning. 
Napoleon’s first thought was to attack the 
center; but he postponed his assault on 
that part of the allied lines, and ordered 
his brother Jerome to advance with the 
second corps, consisting of thirty thousand 
men, against the farm of Hougoumont. 
About half-past ten, or a quarter to eleven 
o'clock, Sir George Wood, by the Duke’s 
direction, caused the first gun to be fired 
at an the 
The discharge killed six or eight, and was 


advaneing column of enemy. 
soon followed by a general cannonade in 
support of the attack, and one in reply 
the British batteries. The enemy 
succeeded in carrying the wood, but 
the buildings they effect 

On the contrary, as they confi- 


from 


gainst could 


a 


nothing 


Hot 


balls 


re intoree d 


Me in- 
troops, 
to the 


storm of cannon 


ome had 


from the 


while Je his 


ind returned with still greater fury 


ittack on Hougoumont The guards out- 


side the farm made a gallant resistance, 


ind when driven back retired to the covet 
of a haystack, from which they kept up 
Finding 


the fight till it was set on fire 
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dently rushed toward the garden wall, 
they were received with a tremendous 
volley that prostrated the leading files, and 
this was supported by a fusilade so telling 
that they quickly began to give way. 
The guards sallied and cleared part of the 
wood; and the Duke, justly relying on the 
skill of his artillery, then ordered Major 
Bull to open his howitzer batteries upon 
the remainder. In ten minutes the whole 
was abandoned by the French. 

Napoleon now commenced a tremendous 
cannonade throughout the line, which was 
promptly returned by the English guns— 
every piece that could be brought to bear 
on both sides being vigorously employed 
Large masses of cavalry were observed 
concentrating on the French side of the 
field, and it was apparent that some new 
The Duke of Wel- 


his centre di- 


attack was intended. 
lington, therefore, formed 
visions into squares, and withdrew them 


behind the ridge, so as to shelter them 


GOUMONT, 


themselves also outflanked, and in danger 
of being cut off, they retired hastily into 
which they 


the farm-yard, the gate of 


strove to barricade with ladders, posts 


barrows, or anything they could lav hands 
the 
forced open, and a few Frenchmen rushed 


upon. All was in vain; gate was 


into the yard. The defenders instantly 
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ran to the nearest cover, and opened such 
i fire as soon checked their advance, and 


then made a fierce attack in return, and 
after an intrepid struggle on both sides, 
Colonel Maecdonnell, Captain Wyndham, 
Lieutenants Gooch and Harvey, and Ser- 
jeant Graham, contrived, by the exercise 
of great daring and personal strength, to 
close the door, while the intruders paid 
The at- 


tempt, so nearly successful, thus entirely 


the penalty of their rashness. 


failed. 
Napoleon had now determined to make 
the British 


his left and center attack on 


lines, intending thereby to turn the former | 


and force the latter; and, by possessing 
himself of La Haye Sainte and Mont St. 
Jean, to cut off the Duke’s communica- 
tions by the main road with Brussels, as 
well as to sever the allied from the Prus- 
For that important enterprise 
the of Drouet’s 

to eighteen 
infantry, in four columns, in addition to 
To Support 
this imposing foree, he had placed ten 


Slan army. 


he had selected whole 


amounting thousand 


cor ps, 
Roussel’s cavalry division. 


batteries, containing seventy-four guns, 
with ranges of from six to eight hundred 
yards of the line. Between 
half-past one and two the advance com- 


English 


meneced, the French guns gradually be- 
coming silent as the columns approached 
the English lines. On they came, shout- 
ing, “ En avant!’ “ Vive U Empereur I” 
till, driving back a Belgian brigade, they 
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reached a broken hedge, behind which 
Picton was posted with the fifth division. 
The columns halted, and began to deploy ; 
and while so engaged, a tremendous vol- 


ley, at less than forty yards, threw them 


into confusion. Picton thundered the 
words, “ Charge, charge! hurrah!” and 


fell from his horse, pierced in the right 
His death was 
revenged ; for the fifth, struggling through 
the hedge, fell upon the enemy and routed 
The second 


temple by a musket shot. 


them with great slaughter. 
Cavalry Brigade, numbering thirteen hun- 
dred men, and consisting of the Royals, 
Greys, and Enniskilleners, led by the Earl 
of Uxbridge, fell on the discomfited troops 
violence, and the 
In vain did the Cui- 


with terrific covered 
ground with slain. 
rassiers and Lancers, who had been drawn 
up to charge the fifth in flank, seek to 
oppose them; they were swept away with 
the rest, and two eagles, as well as two 
were taken. The 


thousand prisoners, 


English cavalry, in fact, succeeded in 
completely destroying a division five 
thousand strong, and eut the traces of 
all Drouet’s cannons, which were thus 


rendered useless for the remainder of the 
day. 

These suecesses, however, were pur- 
While the 
victorious troops were disorganized by their 


chased at a considerable cost. 


pursuit, they were charged in their turn 
and repulsed, scarcely a fifth of their gross 


number returning from the conflict. Sir 
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William Ponsonby was overtaken by a 
troop of Polish Lancers in a newly plow- 
ed field, in which his horse stuck fast, 
and, together with his aid-de-camp, was 
speared as he was giving the latter his 
watch and his lady’s picture to deliver to 
Sir Wil- 
liam’s death also was terribly avenged ; 
for his brigade, falling in with the Polish 


her in case he should escape. 


Lancers again, scarcely left one alive. 

At this time Hougoumont continued to 
be a principal point of attack. Foiled in 
every attempt to carry it by storm, Napo- 
leon had at last ordered it to be bombarded, 
The 


chapel was burnt down, and many of the 


and by this means it was set on fire. 


wounded of both sides perished in the 

flames. Still the blazing ruins were as 

obstinately held as ever; and though ten 
Frenchmen 


killed 
the I 


numberless attacks upon 
chateau 


thousand were and 
wounded in 
it, the old was never for an in- 


the An- 


other and more desperate assault than ever 


stant in hands of the enemy. 
was made about this period upon the de- 
voted building; but its defenders having 


been reinforced by Byng’s brigade, the 
attempt failed as signally as its predeces- 
The farm of La Haye Sainte, which 


stood about two hundred and fifty yards 


sors. 


in advance of the allied line, and formed 


an important outpost, did not fure so well. 


Three attacks were made upon it, and all 


of them were g illantly beaten off. ‘Twice 


a barn, or outhouse, close to the main 


building, was fired, and twice the flames 


were extinguished; but when the opera- 
against it had continued about two 
the the 


began to fall short, and unhappily the 
2 ; 


tions 
hours, ammunition of defenders 
communications with the main body were 
all cut off. 
but 
each shot, and when it was all gone, they 


The little garrison, overpow- 


ered, fearless still, husbanded well 
made a desperate defense with their bay- 
onets, They were, of eourse, foreed to 
yield, and, it is said, were all sacrificed to 
the 


could make but little use, 


The enemy 
after all, of this 


rage of their captors. 
dearly-acquired conquest, as the ruined 
house was opposed to the destructive and 
incessant fire of the guns on an adiacent 
ridge. 

One of the most furious ecannonades on 


record was now turned upon the English 


center, and formed the overture to Na- 
poleon’s last and most desperate attack 


Before, however, deseribing the conclud- 
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ing scene of this bloody day, it is neces- 
sary to digress for a few moments to nar- 
rate the state of affairs at Wavre. The 
Duke, in giving battle, had calculated on 
receiving Blucher’s aid at two or three 
o'clock; but the badness of the roads, oc- 
casioned by the rain of the previous night, 
rendered it impossible for it te come until 
nearly four hours later; and the allied re- 
sources had thus been taxed to support 
the contest period beyond 
what their had intended. 
This is a point which, in estimating the 


for that long 
commander 


merits of victory, ought not to be over- 
looked ; for, to have held the position a 
single hour against the terrible cannonade 
which Napoleon’s enormous park enabled 
him to pour upon the allied troops, was a 
task that would have severely tried the 
mettle of the best disciplined and most 


experienced troops. In a letter the Duke 


wrote to Lord Beresford from Paris, he 
said: ‘ Never did I see such a pounding 
match. Both were what boxers eall 


* gluttons.’ 
at all. 
style, in columns—and was driven off in 


Napoleon did not maneuvre 
He just moved forward in the old 


the old style. I never saw British in- 
fantry behave so well.” The routine was, 
in every instance, nearly the same. The 
British were mostly in square. The 


Irench cannonaded them for some time, 
and then ceased firing ; the cavalry rushed 
on them; fell upon an immovable rock ; 
retired, and were charged by the allied 
cavalry in return. This was repeated in- 
numerable times. Occasionally the French 
would concentrate their fire on some de- 
voted regiment, which, to avoid the iron 
hail, would lie down; but as soon as the 
cannonade ceased, would rise and repuls¢ 
the cavalry attack, with the calm steadi- 
the British 


showed throughout the day. 


ness which all regiments 


The 


The twe nty-seventh 


loss. 
however, was awful. 
regiment had four hundred killed in square, 
without returning a shot: the ninety-sec- 
ond, though reduced to less than two hun- 
dred, undauntedly charged, pierced, and 
routed a whole French column; the officer 
commanding the thirty-third sent to beg 
for support, and the only answer that 
was, that he must 
The English 


taken 


could be given him 


stand or fall where he was. 


guns were many times and re- 


taken. 
It was with an anxious eye that the great 
Duke, all of had been 


whose reserves 
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gradually sent into action, watched the 
battle. Often was he seen to glance at 
his watch; and once he was heard to ex- 
claim, “ Would to God that night or Blu- 
cher would come!” Still he kept a com- 
I 
danger, rode about in the thickest of the 
fire, seeing that all went well, and giving 
his men the encouragement they so much 
needed ; for it is an admitted fact that the 
intrepidity which enables a soldier to stand 
still is of a much higher description than 
that required to make a charge, in which 
excitement often supplies the place of 
valor. 

Ata little before five, Bulow, with a por- 
tion of his corps, arrived, and commenced 
his attack ; the cannon balls of his artillery 
reaching as far as the Charleroi-road. 
Napoleon immediately dispatched part of 
his reserves, under Count Lobau, against 
him. ‘These troops soon repulsed Bulow, 
and separated him from the English army. 
A report in the meantime was spread 
along the French line that the fire pro- 
ceeded from Grouchy’s guns, and victory 
now seemed certain At half-past SIX, 
Pirch’s corps, reinforcing the Prussians to 
forty-six thousand men, began ta show 
themselves, and Napoleon, still full of con- 
fidence as to the result, made his grand 
attack on the left center. Throwing back 
half his right wing to hold the Prussians in 
check, he collected the reserve of his 
Imperial Guards, amounting to fifteen 
thousand men, and ordered their attack to 
be supported by the simultaneous advance 
of the whole front line. Having led the 
Guards to the bottom of the hill, he 
pointed to the English lines and said, 
“There, gentlemen, is the way to Brus- 
sels!” ‘The response was a hearty “ Vive 
l’Empereur!” and the attack was handed 
over to Ney. ‘The French marched 
proudly on to the encounter, preceded by 
a cloud of skirmishers, who, carrying on a 
smart battle with the light troops to the 
left, rapidly advanced to cover with the 
smoke of their pieces the movement of the 
Guards, and to drive the men from the 
English guns, which were making fright- 
ful havoc with the approaching colums. 
At last the leading one reached the crest 
of the hill, behind which the Duke of 
Wellington had made the Foot Guards lie 
down to avoid the tremendous fire which 
we have said formed a preliminary to the 
attack. ‘lo the surprise of the French in 


posed countenance, and, regardless of 


the front ranks, there appeared no ob- 
stacle except a few mounted officers, whom 
they could just discern through the smoke 
from Napier’s battery, which the minute 
before had been engaged in driving back 
the skirmishers by a shower of canister, 
grape, and shrapnel shells. One of these 
officers was the Duke himself, who shouted, 
“Up, Guards, and at them!” Instantly 
they sprang up in a compact line of four 
deep, and at fifty paces poured into the 
column a volley that fairly staggered it. 
The Imperial Guards attempted to deploy ; 
but the rapid and telling fire which was 
kept upon them rendered the movement a 
failure, and the Duke ordered Maitland to 
charge. A tremendous cheer was the 
reply. Guard met Guard for the first 
time, and in an instant the French were 
fleeing before the English. The second 
column now came on with imposing steadi- 
ness, disregarding the fire of Napier’s 
battery, and returning with effect the 
musketry with which it was received. 
Sir John Colborne, who had been anxiously 
watching its advance, suddenly wheeled 
the fifty-second, so as to bring its fire on 
the left flank of the column, the front of 
which was exposed to that of Maitland’s 
Guards. ‘The Duke, whose intentions Sir 
John had anticipated, instantly supported 
him with the seventy-first, and two com- 
panies of the third battalion of the ninety- 
fitth. ‘The eross fire, added to the can- 
nonade, soon broke the Imperials, and the 
Inglish regiments giving three cheers, 
charged on both faeces, and routed them. 
The Duke, as they ran in confusion down 
the hill, launched Vivian and Vandeleur’s 
cavalry upon the flying mass, and rendered 
a rally impossible. Meanwhile Druet’s 
corps had been desperately engaging 
Alten’s division, and the fugitives to whom 
the flank charge had given a sidelong im- 
pulse, rushed against it, and communicated 
the panic to their comrades, so that they 
also broke and fled. Fresh cavalry now 
advanced to keep back the French horse ; 
and the Duke, perceiving that the Prussians 
were at hand, closed his telescope with 
the exclamation, “ The hour is come!” and 
ordered the whole line to charge. Just at 
this moment the sun, as if to light the 
English troops to victory, burst forth for 
the first time on that eventful day, and the 
lurid glare struggling through the battle 
smoke produced the strangest effect per- 
haps ever beheld. It did not, however, 
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last long. The “regent of the skies” set 
to rise on the morrow; but the sun of 
Napoleon’s fame, as bright and fleeting as 
The 


desperate determination to stand or die, 


these last rays, had sunk forever! 


which, up to this period, had sustained the 
illies, now gave way to an indescribable 
tide of emotions. ‘The conviction rushed 
with irresistible force into every mind, that 
the same judgment which had caused their 
illustrious commander to turn so long a 
to their demands to be led on, 


fault 


deaf ear 
could not be at when he now bade 
Every one, therefore, 
felt that victory was certain. Then the 


presentiment that the field they were now 


them to advance. 


contesting would be the most glorious in 
the world’s history, begot in each soldier’s 


breast a fe rvent desire to distinguish him- 


self; and, lastly, there was not a regiment 
that had not some _ belove d officer, for 
whose death they had to exact a terrible 


reckoning—not a man that had not some 


comrade to 


brother, some friend, some 
avenge. ‘Thus it was that the Duke's 
command was received with a thrilling 


cheer; and, forming one long and splendid 
to certain con- 


No troops 


* Victory sits 


line, the infantry hurry on 


Every man is a hero. 


host, for 


juest. 
‘an resist such a 
ipon their helms.” 

The French flee at 
} 


horse artillery open on the 


their approach the 
panic-stricken 
cavalry thunder then 


upon 
peut! 


order, d scipline, courage, 


mass tiie 
broken ranks. qui ’ be- 
comes the ery 
ire forgotten, and in a few short moments 
of the 


routs ever experienced by an 


one bloodiest and most complete 
has 


Old 


army 


taken place. Three squares of the 


: . 
Guards attempted to stand; but the Duke 
} 


ordere d Adams’ brig ide to charge, and as 


| 


t approache d they taced about, and began 


to retire. This movement soon de vene- 


rated into a confused flight, and, with 
scarcely an attempt to rally, the French 
irmy Was a total w eck. Ihe portion of 
the right wing opposed to Blucher being 
unsupported, collapsed before the Prus- 
sians, who took Planchenoit with little 
trouble, and eut off all chance of an 


orderly retreat. 

The news of Waterloo reached England 
Mr. Sutton, the 
proprietor of a number of vessels plying 
between Colchester and Ostend, 


m the twentieth, by 
who made 
private for that 


The Duke's dispatches 


the voyage at his cost 


speci il purpose. 
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arrived two days later, and were im- 
mediately conveyed to the two Houses of 
They 
rapturous expressions of joy. 
thanks to the Duke and his 
carried by acclamation in the Lords, on 
Bathurst; and in 


Parliament. produced the most 
A vote of 
army was 
the motion of the Earl 
the Commons the minister (Lord Castle- 
reagh) brought a message from the Prince 
Regent, in consequence of which an ad- 
ditional grant of $1,000,000, accompanied 
by the most flattering encomiums, was 
made, to purchase a mansion and estate 
for His Grace. Illuminations were general 
throughout the country, and almost every 


ste¢ ple rang out its merriest pe als. \ 
prayer of thanksgiving was said in the 
churches on Sunday, the ninth of July, and 


a subscription, amounting to upward of 


$500,000 was made for the widows and 
orphans of the slain. 
All the regiments which had been in 


the battle pe rmitted to inseribe 
se ale rloo” 


Surviving soldier was pre sented with a 


were 


on their banne rs 3 and every 


silver medal, and was allowed to reckon 


] 


that dav as two years’ service. 


CURIOSITY OF CHILDREN. 


i= curiosity of the child is the phi- 


losophy of the man, or at least, to 
abate somewhat of so sweeping a general- 
ity, the one very frequently grows into the 
The former is a sort of balloon—a 


sure, but 


other. 
little thing, to be a critical one 
nevertheless, and pretty surely indicative 
of the heights, as well as the direction, to 
be taken by the more fully expanded mind. 
Point out to me a boy of original, or what 
would generally be called eccentric habits, 
fond of of the 


-side ‘and river-bank, prone to collect 


rambling about, a hunter 


wood 


what he can search out, and then on his 


return to shut himself up in his room, and 


make ¢ xperiments upon his gatherings—to 


inquire into the natural history of each 


according to its kind—point such a one out 
to me, and I should have no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing him, without the aid of physiogno- 
my, to be a far better and happier augury 
who does nothing but 


his fellow, 


pore over his books, never dreaming that 


than 
there can be any knowledge beyond them. 
The spirit 
choose, inst¢ id of resigning itself to the 


that is powerful enough to 


tide, must be a very powerful spirit indeed 


—a spirit of right excellent promise. 
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igrwpenid among the clergy of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
occupying a no less conspicuous position 
umong the pulpit orators of our country, 
stands the Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New-York. 
He is, intellectually, a great man—great in 
the pulpit, as great on the platform, and 
one who would attain the same eminence 
in any other direction in which he should 
choose to exert the energies of his mind. 
This is the vox populi—the general ver- 
dict—and is amply sustained by a more 
careful investigation of the character and 
abilities of the man. No person can 
listen to one of Dr. Tyng’s extempore 
addresses at the anniversaries of our Be- 
nevolent Societies, without being convinced 
that a mind of no common order has been 
unfolding itself before him. 

The particulars which we have been 
able to obtain of the early history of the 
subject of our sketch, although meager 
and few, must be interesting to many 
readers as connected with one with whom 
the Christian publie have been so long and 
so favorably acquainted. Dr. Tyng was 
born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, on 


TYNG, D.D. 
the Ist of Mareh, 1800. Ilis father was 
a lawyer of distinction, Hon. Dudley At- 
kins T'yng; and his maternal grandfather, 
the Hon. Stephen Higginson, of Boston, 
a member of the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Young ‘yng prepared for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, which has 
helped to train more great men for active 
life than any similar institution in Ameri- 
ca. An incident of his residence at this 
academy Dr. Tyng incorporated, in his 
own felicitous manner, in an address made 
by him at the annual meeting of the Tract 
Society in May last. Forty years ago, 
on a fast-day, six young men, preparing 
for college at Andover, retired to the 
woods, and met around an old stump for 
prayer. ‘ Of those six,” said the speaker, 
“Samuel Green found an early entrance 
into heaven, from successful labors in 
Boston. Daniel Temple went up to his 
reward, after a quarter of a century of 
usefulness in Syria. Asa Cummings is 
still living, the editor of a widely useful 
religious paper. Alva Wood was the 
honored president of a western college. 


—— 
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William Goodell, who has more 
than a quarter of a century in Turkey, 
meets us here to-day ; and your humble 
brother, the speaker, is the sixth.” From 
such associates the youth parted, to enter 
Harvard College, at the early age of thir- 
He graduated at seventeen, and 


spent 


teen. 
evineing no decided taste for any profes- 
sional occupation, he entered upon mer- 
cantile business with the prospect of great 
success. But he was still young, and two 
years afterward the providence of God 
seemed to call him to the ministry. 
commenced his theological studies under 
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He | 


the supervision of Bishop Griswold, at | 


Bristol, Rhode Island. During his resi- 
dence there a most remarkable religious 
interest extended through the whole town, 
commencing with the congregation of St. 
Michael’s. Here he was ordained a dea- 
con on the 4th of Mareh, 1821. 

Mr. Tyng then removed to the South, 
and was settled a few months after as the 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Georgetown, 
Distriet of 
two ye 
Opportunities of more extended 


Columbia, where he labored 


for ars with activity, zeal, and 


success. 


usefulness led the young minister to ac- 


cept, at the expiration of that time, the 
charge of Queen Anne Parish, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. Here he 
had aecess to the best of society, some 


leisure for study, which he eagerly im- 
proved, and a wide field for missionary 
operations. ‘There were then large tracts 
of that the 
population was so scattered that public 


country in region in which 


worship was seldom ¢ njoye d by many. 
In addition to Mr. 
Tyng und*rtook to supply this destitution 


his regular duties, 
by making preaching tours in all diree- 
of 


preached seventeen times, and traveled 


tions; and during one these tours 
four hundred and fifty miles, on horseback, 
in fourteen days. 

After six years of labor in this field, he 
became rector of St. Paul’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, in May, 1829. During the three 
years which he spent here, Dr. Tyng’s 
audience the the 
Three times each Sabbath he addressed a 


was largest in city. 


congregation which thronged the church 
to its utmost capacity, besides holding a 
daily morning meeting at six o'clock, pre- 
paring a weekly lecture, and delivering 
benevolent 
At the 


before 


addre sses 


of 


numerous 


every description. 


societies 


general commencement of Jefferson Col- 


| dignified upon the platform. 


| developed. 





lege in 1832, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him. “ What- 
ever mistakes have been made by our 
literary institutions, of late years, in the 
lavish conferring of this degree, if sound 
learning, accurate scholarship, extensive 
theological acquirements, vigorous _intel- 
lect, and very superior pulpit powers, with 
great devotion to his professional work, 
constitute Jegitimate grounds for the be- 
stowment of this honor, it was not inju- 
diciously bestowed in the present instance.” 

In the fall of 1833, Dr. T'yng was elect- 
ed rector of the Church of the Epiphany 
His ministry at St. Paul’s had been won- 
derfully successful, as will be evident from 
the fact that during the four years of his 
connection with that Chureh two hundred 
and fifty persons had been admitted to its 
communion, and these were but a portion 
of the fruits of his labor during that pe- 
riod. 

On the death of the venerable and uni- 
versally lamented Dr. Milnor, in 1845, 
Dr. T'yng was called to supply his honored 
place as rector of St. George’s Church, 
New-York. 


located in Beekman-street; but, after Dr. 


This church was originally 


Tyng became its pastor, it was removed 


to Sixteenth-street, where a fine edifice 
has been erected, fronting on one of the 
beautiful parks which abound in the upper 
part of the At the time Dr. 


Tyng’s installation there were four hun- 


city. of 
dred and fifty members in communion ; 
the present number we have not been able 
to learn. St. George’s Church, however. 


receives a crowded congregation every 
Sabbath, and the Sabbath-school connected 
the Chureh 


teachers and pupils. 


with numbers one thousand 
Dr. ‘Tyng’s appearance, at present, is 
that of a man in the prime of life, possess- 


ing much physical as well as mental en- 


ergy. He is rather above the average 
height, or his ereet and dignified bearing 
gives that impression. He is calm and 


In the pul- 
pit he wears the robes of his office with 
an ease and grace which serves to heighten 
the dignity of 
His countenance, not untruthfully, be- 
speaks the diligent and laborious student— 


his general appearance. 


a strong mind, thoroughly disciplined and 
The high and 
affording a for the 
The eyebrows are dark 


forehead 


is 


broad, fine study 


physiognomist. 
which 


and heavy, concealing an orb is 

















wont to animate, with its flashing glance, | 


the souls of assembled thousands. ‘The 
eye has been said to be the orator’s mag- 
net; and certainly we know of no one 
who uses it with more magnetic power 
than Dr. Tyng. The contour of the lips 
denotes a strong and determined will, 
which is fully verified in the actual char- 
acter of the man. ‘Though his head has 
become slightly bald, and his locks are 
beginning to silver, none other of the mo- 
nitions of age are apparent; his voice is 
still as clear and full, and his step, appa- 
rently, as vigorous as ever. 

Dr. Tyng is an accomplished elocu- 
tionist. Nature has given him a well- 
toned and powerful voice, which cultiva- 
tion has, it is evident, greatly improved. 
It seems to be as fully at his command as 
an instrument in the hands of a skillful 
performer. Every word is distinetly ar- 
ticulated; the emphasis is marked and 
frequent, but always, even in extempore 
speaking, given with admirable propriety. 
His manner in public addresses has been 
remarked to resemble that of an accused 
person defending his own cause. This 
remark may more justly refer to certain 
uecasions, perhaps, than to his usual per- 
formances. ‘The prominent features of 
his mind—accuracy, boldness, energy, and 
independence—are as visible in the manner 
as in the matter of Dr. Tyng’s public 
speaking. ‘The individuality of the speak- 
er, also, is rarely lost in the consideration 
of the subject in hand. This does not 
amount to egotism, or any disagreeable or 
excessive prominence of self; but he is not 
in the habit of dodging the personal pro- 
noun, and his listeners are generally little 
less impressed with the magnitude of the 
man than with the importance of the sub- 
ject. But Dr. Tyng uses the forms of his 
Church without being formal; for he 
breathes into them a living spirit and a 
freshness which makes the _ prescribed 
ritual appear the spontaneous and heart- 
felt expression of his own emotions. 

A fervent spirit enlivens the perform- 
ance of all his publie duties, which is the 
key to his popularity and suecess. A man 
who acts on the wise admonition of Solo- 
mon, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,” can hardly fail to 
succeed in whatever direction he may 
choose to exert himself. 

But Dr. Tyng refuses to be confined 
entirely and invariably to the Book of 
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Prayer. He came to New-York a lead- 
ing member of the Low Church party, and 
took charge of a congregation thoroughly 
Low Church, and at an early opportunity 
avowed his belief on the subject of extem- 
pore prayer. He declared that he con- 
sidered such prayer as a duty and a privi- 
lege, and should not hesitate to employ it 
at discretion. Ina published work of Dr. 
Tyng’s, (“ Recollections of England,”) he 
says :— 

“Wherever in England I met with faithful, 
pious men, I found them men of prayer. The 
prayers, on all these occasions, were uniformly 
extemporaneous.” 

Again he says :— 

‘How destructive to the influence of true 
piety among us, and to the actual increase of 
the power of the gospel, would be the success 
of their endeavors, who would shut out from us 
the use of extemporaneous prayer! The con- 
verted soul must pray; and although our litur- 
gy, for the purposes of strictly public worship, 
for which it is designed, is unrivaled, and all 
that we want, it does not, and cannot, answer 
the purpose of many other occasions, when we 
need prayers most special and adapted. The 
attempt to make it the only vehicle of united 
prayers is the inevitable result of a formal 
spirit, and the parent of this spirit in others.” 

In the defense of this, his belief, he is 
earnest, bold, and independent—so much 
so as to become, perhaps, rather obnoxious 
to those who hold a different opinion. 
This position he did not hesitate to indorse 
on the trial of Bishop Onderdonk, and 
other oceasions. Notwithstanding his 
habitual use of the prescribed forms, Dr. 
Tyng often makes very felicitous orig- 
inal prayers. An instance occurred, at 
one of the late anniversaries, where he 
offered a prayer, expressed almost entirely 
in Scripture language, and a performance 
of remarkable beauty. 

His matter and manner are entirely his 
own. As eccentricity appears to be a 
distant relation of originality, many young 
aspirants for fame assume the one in 
order to obtain the reputation of possess- 
ing the other, and sometimes succeed, in 
part. But Dr. Tyng’s originality is not 
protruded ; it is impossible for him to be 
otherwise than original. He_ borrows 
nothing from another, for the simple rea- 
son that he has abundance in his own cof- 
fers. Nature has given him a mind of 
uncommon depth, and long and severe 
study has made it equal to the perform- 
ance of any duty depending solely upon 
its own resources. Hence the most ordi- 
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nary subject reveals, under his treatment, 
new and unsuspected beauties, and the 


barren waste blossoms beneath the rays of 
his genial intellect. 

It has been previously remarked that 
Dr. Tyng possesses an eminently well- 
Like his 


and in 


disciplined mind. voice, it is 


entirely under control ; this re- 


spect he presents a most striking con- 


trast to a celebrated minister of a neigh- 


boring whose discursive genius 


clty, 


gathers gems from distant rivulets— 


who possesses a mind of a very singular 
kind of 


withal a 


construction—a composite or 
brilliant 


contrary, 


mosaic, yet most intel- 


lect. Dr. Tyne’s mind, on the 


resembles 1 itions a well-trained 


1 Its oper 


pointer, who follows one scent through 


briar and bush, seeking it out with unerr- 
ing certainty from a hundred others: but 
this power of concentration is not the gift 
of genius—long years of laborious study 
have produced it. To years of such study 
Dr. ‘T'yng’s personal appearance bears wit- 
the 


tbundant furniture of his mind on every 


ness, and still greater testimony is 
subject, the closeness of his style, and the 
number of his sermons. During one win- 
ter, of which we happen to have special 
knowledge, he preached three times each 
Sabbath, and during Lent six times a week. 

His style is close, as being free from 
any superfluity of expression, but by no 
His sentences 


rolled 


out in Ciceronian completeness. In at- 


means meager or confine d. 
ire well constructed, rounded, and 


with the under- 
the 
brings to bear upon his opponent solid ar- 
gument rather 


What has been said of the great man lately 


tacking error he deals 


standing as well as feelings, and 


than empty declamation. 
repeate d with consider- 


Mr. W ebste r al- 
re- 


leparted might be 
able truth of Dr. Tyng. 
ways treated his hearers with great 
spect ; he never attempte d to impose his 
manner of 


dicta upon his hearers, in the 


1 political pedagogue, but spoke as to an 
issembly possessed of unde rstandings equal 
to his own, and only to be convinced by 
sound and weighty reasoning. 

A strong man in the pulpit, Dr. Tyng is 
Here his 
command of language, discipline of mind, 


ind 


manifest. 


still greater upon the platform. 


oratorical talent become strikingly 


His 


most oceasions, wear the aspect of 


ext mpore spe eche Ss, on 
most 
The 


comple teness 


finished and elaborate productions. 


same symmetry, force, and 
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in these fifteen-minute efforts 
which characterize his sermons and writ- 
ten The English 
cabulary seems to lie within his reach, and 


is evident 


addresses. whole vo- 
in the heat of emotion the proper words 
flow into their proper places in an unfailing 
stream. His reputation as a speaker is 
firmly established; he is one whose name 
upon a programme is a guarantee for at 
least one excellent treat in the entertain- 
ment. ‘To a stranger, hearing Dr. Tyng 
for the first time in these extempore efforts, 
it appears scarcely credible that there has 
This 


the result of a 


been no preparation—but so it is. 


readiness and fullness is 


preparation which began in the academy, 
was continued in the college, and which is 
going on now. It is a great pleasure to 
listen to such a speaker. You feel confi- 
dent man well 


every point—one who can meet any sub- 


that he is a fortified on 
ject, and hold your attention unflagging to 
the close. 
of the art of 
We extract the following description of 
of his efforts of this kind from 


He is, emphatically, a master 


extemporaneous speaking. 


one a de- 


funct periodical :— 


‘Perhaps he was never more eloquent and 
impressive in his life, never clothed his thoughts 
forcible language, than 


in more beautiful or 





on the occasion of a temperance anniversary 
it the Broadway Tabernacle, when he was 
called on to speak until another gentleman, 
ippointed for the occasion, should arrive. He 
spoke ten minutes superbly, fully developed the 
thought he had presented, and would have sat 


down; 
rived; 
inother ten minutes he poured out a strain 
of still more impassioned eloquence. Still there 
was no arrival; cries of go on,’ again 
prevailed, and he started forward on the third 
heat, bearing aw Ly the hearts of all in their 
mn of his burning words; eclipsing in 


but the expected speaker had not ar- 
the audience insisted on his proceeding ; 
and 


‘go on,’ * 


admirati 
his last effort all previous displays, and ac 
plishing in that most difficult task of ‘ speaking 
against time,’ the most superb feat of platform 


om- 


oratory.” 


He has a large fund of anecdote, which 
he uses abundantly and with great effect 
in his speeches. He also abounds in met- 
aphor and happy illustrations, and many 
a gem falls from his lips endowed with a 
peculiar beauty which the reporter’s pen 
must fail to secure. Many of these happy 


hits are well worthy of more durable 


record than the memories of his hearers at 
the Tabernacle. We recollect a passage of 
a speech of Dr. ‘T'yng’s before the Tract 
in May of last year. 


of the advantages of the colporteur sys- 


Society In speaking 
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tem above those which could be attained 
by the separate Church action of denomi- 
nations, he said— 


“For us to enter upon this field is to enter 
upon our appropriate work. These five millions 
of emigrants, who have already passed over the 
ocean, and those who are coming still, need a 
saddle-bags ministry. Before I can go home 
and put on my gown, a thousand of them are 
gone by; and, before our doctors can get out 
with their written sermons, they are away over 
the hills! Now, unless we can get out an ar- 
tillery that can shoot them flying, we can do 
nothing with them. And this is just what the 
colporteurs are doing.” 

We extract the following paragraph 
from a speech of Dr. 'Tyng’s, at a meeting 
of the New-York Bible Society, held not 
long since in the Tabernacle :— 


* William Tyndal, who commenced the trans- 
lation of the Bible after it had been buried in 
the darkness of centuries, compared it to Isaac’s 
opening the wells which his father Abraham had 
dug, and which the Philistines, in their hatred, 


had stopped. When they found a well of 
springing water the Philistines strove for it, 
and | called it ‘ Esek,’ i. e., contention. And 
her, and they strove for that 
led it ‘Sitnal Se hatred And 
ther nd for that the y strove 
he called it * Rehoboth,’ room. 


lIwavs been in our ittempts to 
God's word. It has produced 


ind we have not yet come to 





Dr. Tyng'’s movements are those of a 
self-reliant and well-girded warrior, ready 
int battle in the eause of truth. 
even though unassisted and alone. He is 
one of those who abhor ne utrality, whose 


name is no dead-letter when enlisted on 


either side of a question. Such men ar 
they who are found the ruling spirits when 
the masses rise for the destruction of tvr- 
anny ; such men are foremost in the bloody 
charge of battle—the first to storm the 
breach and plant the banner; such men 
lead senates, and stand in the prominent 
pl ices of the earth. 

Dr. ‘T'yng is somewhat impulsive, which 
indeed is to be expected in a man of such 
strong feelings; and this leads him some- 
times, in the heat of public speaking, and 
excited by popular applause, to say things 
which his calmer judgment might not wholly 
ipprove. This is a common. peceadillo 
among our distinguished platform orators 

one which it is, perhaps, hardly fair to 
notice, as perfect caution and entire accu- 


racy can scarcely be demanded in rapid 


and unpremeditated discourse, when the 
“demonstration of power,” rather than of 
logic, is sought. 

Dr. ‘Tyng’s bump of combativeness ap- 
pears to be largely developed, although 
this impression may have been received 
from the faet of his having been so fre- 
quently compelled to act on the defensive. 
The necessity may, however, have been 
provoked, in part, by the trait of character 
mentioned above, but especially by the 
stand which he has taken in the controversy 
between the two parties of the Protestant 
I{piscopal Chureh. Yet this combative 
disposition, when confined within proper 
limits, is not objectionable ; combative er- 
ror demands combative opponents, and 
there is an inspired exhortation to the 
Christian minister to be “a good soldier ” 
of Christ. Luther, the mightiest cham- 
pion of truth that this earth ever bore on 
her bosom, was of a disposition pugnacious 
to the last degree—almost quarrelsome. 
He often assumed a rude and bitter man- 
ner to his adversaries, in which respect, 
we are happy to say, Dr. T'yng is far from 
resembling that great man. 

He is living a life of great results; he 
has accomplished much thus far, and ap- 
pears still active, earnest, and vigorous 
enough todo mueh more. In New-York, 
he has done and is still doing a great work. 
His preaching evinces remarkable analy- 
tical powers. He seizes upon the strong 
points of a subject and treats them with a 
master’s hand. ‘The Scriptures seem to 
have reeeived no small share of his atten- 


ion and laborious investigation. This is 


vident in the lucid manner with which he 


volves the meaning of a text, seldom 
failing to eonvey new and_ luminous 
ideas to the hearer during the exposition. 
The person, work, and character of 
? appears to he his favorite subject 
of discourse, and he is never more ani- 


Christ, 


mated than on days of communion, when 
the theme becomes peculiar to the oceasion. 

Dr. Tyng does not, usually, employ a 
manuscript, and in extemporaneous dis- 
course he appe irs to pessess no less accu- 
racy of expression, readiness of utterance, 
and richness of style than in his written 
productions. He has published several 
works on religious subjects, and “ Recol- 
leetions of England.” 

He is now in the richest maturity of 
his faculties, and will evidently be a man 


of mark for years to come. 








LADY 


BY THE REV 


Tuovu wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun: 

And fairer yet thou mightest be, 
Thy youth was but begun: 

Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the dee p bright blue ; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest: 
The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek, 
And the morn of the N itivity 
Had just begun to break. 


The y carve d the 2, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone: 
And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 
When the morn of the N utivity 
Had just begun to break. 
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MARY. 


ALFORD. 


But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest: 
Thou art even as the y took thee 
At thine hour of prayer, 
Save the glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 








We shall see thee " Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel, 
In the presence of the throne: 
We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays fre shly on thy cheek, 
And the resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break, 





{ THOUGHT. 
Anp ’tis known 

That when we stand upon our native soil, 
Unelbow’d by such objects as oppress 
Our active powers, those powers themselves be 

come 
Strong to subvert our noxious qualities; 
They sweep distemper from the busy day, 
And make the chalice of the big round year 
Run o’er with gladness: whence the being 

moves 
In beauty through the world, and all who see 
Bless him, rejoicing in his neighborhood. 


Wordsworth. 
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HE above graceful engraving is an able production,” adds LZ’ Illustration, “ will 
be appreciated by artists and amateurs ; 
the attitude is touching, the lines are pure ; 
the author has, above all, succeeded in the 
The picture expresses its own 


exact representation of Hermann’s 
much-admired statue. A late number of 
L’ Mlustration, a French popular period- 
ical, says “he has not his equal in the | drapery.” 
world” in the execution of drapery. “This lesson better than could pages of homiletics. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHNSON. 
OHNSON did 


e) literary pursuits while he was prosecu- 
At first he 


continued his occasional issues of pieces of 


not abandon all other 


ting his great philological task. 

moderate extent, and afterward for more 
than two years he devoted himself, with 
wonderful steadiness and with a rare fe- 
cundity of mental resource, to the pro- 
duction of a work upon whose merits his 
reputation is chiefly built. In the Maga- 
zine for May (1748) appeared his life of 
Roscommon, the same that now, improved 
and somewhat enlarged, makes one of the 
“ Lives of the English Poets.” 
year Dodsley brought out his “ Preceptor,” 


The same 


a compilation of choice pieces, designed 
To 


this work Johnson wrote the preface, in 


for the instruction of young persons. 


which each piece is noticed, and its excel- 
lences pointed out. In this volume also 
appeared an original allegory, from the pen 
of the future moralist, which, had he writ- 
would have entitled him 
That 
Theodore, the 


ten nothing else, 
to the lasting gratitude of his race. 
piece the 
Hermit of Teneriffe.” 
iny other human produc- 


was * Vision of 
It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether 
tion embodies in the same space so much 
deep and yet practical Christian philosophy 
as does this brief alle rory. It is, in fact, a 
practical system of the moral and religious 
philosophy of life, clothed in the beautiful 
language of the imagination, and expressed 


style at forcible and felicitous. 


in a once 
Johnson himself esteemed it the best thing 
he ever wrote ; and yet it was begun and 
finished in a single night. 

To this year, also, belongs his second 


The 


Imitation 


tion, Vanity 
of the 


though it 


and best poetical produe 
of Human Wishes,” an 
tenth Satire 
not published till after the beginning of the 

Like “ London,” 
its author no great amount of labor, 


of Juvenal- was 


next. it seems to have 
cost 
as it is stated, on good authority, that he 
composed seventy lines in one day, and 
that without putting one of them on paper 
The 


issued by Dodsley, and the author received 


till all were completed, poem was 


fifteen guineas for it, reserving to himself, 


as in all similar cases, the right of printing 
one edition. ‘This new effusion of his 
muse was well received by Johnson’s lit- 


erary friends, and the verdict of posterity 
has assigned to it a high place among moral 


and didactic poems. 
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The remarks of Boswell upon this pro- 
duction, quite unlike most of his criticisms, 
are singularly just and appreciative. “It 
has,” he remarks, “less of common life, 
but more of a philosophic dignity, than his 
‘London.’ More readers, therefore, will 
be delighted with the pointed spirit of 
‘ London’ than with the profound reflection 
of the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ It is, 
in the opinion of the best judges, as high 
an effort of ethic poetry as any language 
can show. ‘The instances and variety of 
disappointment are chosen so judiciously, 
and painted so strongly, that, the moment 
they are read, they bring conviction to ev- 
ery thinking mind. That of the warrior, 
Charles of Sweden, is as highly-finished 
a picture as ean possibly be conceived. 
That of the scholar [his own experience 
no doubt] must have depressed the too san- 
guine expectation of many an ambitious 
But were all the other excellen- 
ces of this poem annihilated, it must ever 


student. 


have our grateful reverence for its noble 
conclusion, in which we are consoled with 
the assurance that happiness may be at- 
tained if we apply our hearts to piety.” 
The last four years of Johnson’s history 
constitute a part of the most important and 
fruitful period of his whole life. During this 
period we have to contemplate him steadi- 
ly and vigorously employed in sealing the 
rugged steep that lay between the low con- 
dition that he had so long held, and the ele- 
vated level which he subsequently attained. 
In this ascent he exhibited at once, and in 
harmonious coope ration, the distinet char- 
acteristics of genius and application, so 
kindred spirit in 
No 


the oar ever bent himself more 


happily illustrated by a 
the allegory of the * Hill of Scienee.” 
slave at 
lustily to toil than did he, and the steadi- 
ness of his devotion to labor was such that 
had he been wholly without genius he could 
not have more fully availed himself of the 
the 


were 


aid of plodding application ; and yet 
of 


never more clearly and foreibly given than 


evidences transcendent genius 
results of some of his efforts during 
: The ae- 
cumulation of that period purchased, with 
the 


by the 
this period of fruitful industry. 


an ample price, the re putation, and 


grosser, but not less essential rewards of 


labor, that sustained him during his later 
life. 
Twelve years had now passed since 


Johnson first came to London, a forlorn 


adventurer, without friends, or fortune, 
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or reputation, and even without the men- 
tal culture and development necessary to 
insure success in the calling to which he 
had devoted himself. The interval had 
been passed in toil, obscurity, and want ; 
had been trained to 


by which his heart 


endure, and his hands to act, while his 
genius had risen with the occasion, and 


his powers aequired facility by their un- 
remitted exercise. The results were now 
manifesting themselves. He began gradu- 
ally to emerge from his obscurity, and to 
se to a more conspicuous position in 
The great world had not only 


heard his name, but had received assur- 


society. 
ances of his powers. He was now rapidly 
advancing to the position of the first of 
living authors, and had also the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that his acquisi- 
tions were all made by his own energies, 
and that he owed very little to friends or pa- 
trons. He was still, however, in the midst 
of the conflict, and much yet remained to 
be done before he could remit his painful 

ee 


and protracted 


labor to enjoy its full re- 


compense. His recently-published works 


i 
had won for him an invaluable reputation 
in the learned circles of London, and also 
raised him above the distressing poverty 
that had hitherto rested upon him with the 
and the published 


weight of a millstone ; 


“Plan” of his Dictionary had excited 
public expectation, and fixed upon him 
the interested gaze of all who were 
capable of appreciating the value of such 
i production. Another portion of this 

‘iod of Ilerculean labor is therefore to 

traversed by his biographer, but one 
rreatly relieved from the painful depression 


of former times. 
More than once in the preceding pages 
made to an original 


reference has been 


tragedy undertaken by Johnson while re- 
siding near Lichfield, just before his first 
coming to The 
growth of that production, unlike most of 
the of 
protract d, re aching over a space of near- 


London. period of the 


works its author, was somewhat 


ly three years; and the writer’s estimate 
of its value seems to have been in some 
the 


an author’s partialities are not 


regulated by labor it cost 


m But 


ilways coincident with the judgment of 


hI! 


public, and Johnson’s estimate of Irene 


the 
was seconded by but few of his friends who 


1 seen it, or heard it read. For twelve 


vears it had been upon his hands, an un- 
successful suitor for an introduction to the 


Vou. I], No. 4.—Y 


| sent, he stood at its head. 


| 
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public on the metropolitan stage. At 
length this long night of disappointment 
gave place ‘to hope’s dawning. 

David Garrick, the early associate and 
fellow-adventurer of Johnson, and also his 
steady companion and faithful friend, had 
early taken to the stage, where his suc- 
an had highly flat- 
He had steadily gone forward in 


cess as actor been 
tering. 
his profession, till now, by common con- 
This unusual 
success had been achieved by the joint 
influence of his unequaled abilities as an 
actor, and the comparative excellence of 
his moral character, united to no small 
share of shrewdness as a man of business. 
His both 
abundant. ‘Two years before he had be- 


come joint lessee, and the principal man- 
ager of the Theater Royal of Drury Lane 


recompense was early and 


Two years of successful management had 
sufficed to make him the sole dictator ot 
The set time for the 
production of Irene seemed now to have 


the London stage. 


arrived, and Garrick, with characteristic 
generosity, undertook to bring it out. Bui 
this was a more difficult undertaking than 
might at first be apprehended.  Jrene. 
with all its excellences, and notwithstand- 
ing its elaborate finish, was found to be 
The pre- 


not well adapted to the stage. 
parations of the closet are often unsuited 
to the circumstances of a publie exhibition. 
and the author whose imagination does 
not realize the state of things for which 
his production is designed cannot expect 
That 
his 


tragedy had never witnessed a theatrical! 


to succeed as a dramatic writer. 


Johnson, who at the time of writing 


| performance, and with whom the imagina- 


tion was at no time the predominating 
faculty, should have failed in these things. 


can surprise no one. It was found neces- 


| sary to make very considerable changes 


| to adapt the piece to the stage, to which 


Was a 
But 
the manager knew his business—and, being 


convinced that what the writer esteemed 


however Johnson, with whom Jren 


great favorite, strenuously objected. 


real excellences, because of their literary 


and didactic properties, were incompati- 


ble with theatrical effeet—he insisted on 


the required changes. He especially ob 


jected to the staid rigidity of the enamored 
Sultan, at the catastrophe of the plot, as 
the 


unsuitable to oceasion, and desired 


that there should be a greater exhibitior 


of passion. To this Johnson objected 








99° 


O i 


vociferously: “The fellow,’ said he, 
‘wants me to make Mahomet run mad, 
that he may have an opportunity of toss- 
head his 


So strong was Johnson’s repugnance to 


ing his and kicking heels.” 
the proposed emendations, that it was not 
until induced to do so by the entreaties of 
a mutual friend that he assented that they 
made. 
The conduct 


iffair 


should be 
of Garrick in this whole 
The best per- 

the 


rts; all the usual arts for raising public 


was most generous. 
formers were selected for several 


expectation were employed, and every 


idvantage of dress and decoration made 
available. But all these combined did 
not avail. The suecess of Jrene on the 


stage was only partial, and for this par- 
tial success it was probably quite as large- 
ly indebted to the circumstances of its pro- 


It 


to 


duction as to Its own Intrinsic merits. 


was acted for nine successive nights 


considerably large and highly respectable 
audiences, who received this new produc- 


tion with a good degree of favor. On the 


first night, when, aceordinge to the orig- 
inal plan of the play, to which Garrick 
bow -String 


had made no objection, the 


was put around the neck of the Grecian 
rrincess, by which she was to be strangled 
m the stage, the spectators raised th 
ery of murder, and the fair vietim was 

ied off alive. The play was after- 


ward so altered that this part should take 
place behind the English 


wudience would form of 


for an 


scene 4 


not tolerate a 


so unfashionable among them, 


execution 


though in other forms ¢ jually revolting 
spectacles were witnessed without com- 
plaint. The profits to Johnson from these 
performances amounted to about two hun- 
ired pounds; and the copyright, which 


was immediately bought by Dodsley. 
brought another hundred pounds,—making 
iltogether a greater sum than Johnson had 


been accustomed to have in hand at one 
me. 


The of Trene 


lifferently estimated 


merits have been 


very 


Its dramatic char- 


acter is not of the highest order. It lacks 
ie vivacity, the keenness, and especially 

he dramatic illusion by which apparent 
y is given to the scene and its actions. 

he speakers are mere speakers, impas- 
sive and unimpassioned ; and though they 
declare themselves to be bursting with 
emotion, they seem rather to be acting 
their assumed parts than expressing their 
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own heart-felt sentiments. For theserea- 
sons it is not calculated to awaken strong 
emotions in the minds of the spectators ; 


} 


for why should they be moved when the 


actors themselves are not? The play ot 
the passions is also prevented by the many 
and apt philosophical suggestions of the 
speakers; for reflection and emotion are 
often consentaneous—and Johnson's 
Garrick, 


whose judgment in such matters is worthy 


not 
characters are all philosophers. 
of Johnson 
had neither the power to produce the im- 


much respect, declared that 


pressions of tragedy, nor the sensibility to 


perceive them. It is probable that he 
discovered this himself, for few men 
| have been better acquainted with their 


own powers and susceptibilities ; and there- 


| fore he never made a second attempt to 


write for the stage. 


Considered however apart from its 
dramatie character, as a poem to be read 
in the closet, or to a private circle, Zrene 
Its 


pure, dignified, and simple ; its imagery is 


language i 


Ss 


has many excellences. 


pleasing but not gorgeous; its sentiments 


. , 
are noble and its philosophy profound. 
| - 


It 


| may be read with both pleasure and profit 


| ous language ; 


| byall who are delighted with elevated moral 


sentiments expressed in affluent and nerv- 


and who choose to view 


| things in their truthful reality rather than 


in the deceptive imagery of faney or pas- 
But i the 


sion. such are not characters 


that make up the assemblage of the play- 


Men to the theater to be 


amused rather than to be profited, and 


house. co 
require that their passions shall be aroused 
rather than their understanding enlightened 
their consciences rectified. For this 
cause, as a judicious critic has remarked, 
* Trene may be added to some other plays 


thei 


or 


in have lost 


place in the theater but continue to please 


our language, which 
in the closet.” 

The production of Jrene was neither a 
Johnson, 
It 


successful Ait nor yet a failure. 
no doubt, was disappointed; but as 
brought him a considerable sum of money, 
and was commended by the judicious few 
whose good opinion he especially prized, 
he might patiently forego the popular ap- 
plause ; at t it in him to 
bow uncomplainingly to the decree of the 


leas was wise 
publie judgment, and submit to his fate 
without irritation or despondency. 

In | 
Johnson, long intervals must 


the personal history of 


ursulng 


sometimes 
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be passed over in silence, because they 
afford nothing that deserves to be recorded. 
Such a chasm extends over the year 1749, 
trom the beginning of March to about the 
As yet he 
was known to the public only by his works ; 


same period of the next year. 


and only as from time to time he issued 
one or another of the productions of his 
pen does his history present any notable 
points. It is easy to presume that, what 
with his Dictionary, which was then in 
full progress, and such miscellaneous 
pieces as he contributed to the magazines, 


ts 


he wanted neither employment nor i 
When wearied with his 
protracted labors he found rest and relaxa- 


Ivy Lane Club, while diligent 


re compe nse, 


tion at the 
application to business and improved 
financial resources in a good degree miti- 
rated his constitutional melancholy, and 
fitted him to enjoy the pleasures of social 
intercourse. He was also at that time 
neditating, and probably to some extent 

for another great work, which 


‘undertaken and successfully 


rd to its completion—a work 





carried for 
upon which, more than upon any other, 
rests his reputation as an author. 

Johnson was always more a student of 
men and principles than of books. He 
had aeecumulated knowledge from what- 


ever had come under his observation, 


which his unequaled reflective powers had 
thoro rhiy digested and reduced to elemen- 
tary rules of life and manners. But he 
lacked the method and arrangement that 


was needed to enable him to form his 
knowledge into systems, and to embody it in 
reatises. ‘Che rambling manner of the pe- 
riodical essayists of the age of Queen Anne 
seemed € sp cially adapted to the structure 
and habitudes of his mind. 
had h iditsdav; 


elevation that it maintained when employed 


But the essay 


and after declining from the 


by Addison and Steele, into a vehicle of 
commonplace thoughts and = stale wit- 
ticisms, it had more recently been almost 
wholly disused. This long interval of 


suspension, 


Johnson hoped had some- 


vhat prepared the public mind to weleome 





ts revival in its original energy and purity ; 
nd when it was known that he had under- 
taken the work of restoring it, his reputa- 
tion, both as a man and a writer, was 
considered a sufficient pledge that the work 
would not be permitted to languish. 
Accordingly, on Tuesday morning, March 


20th, 1750, appeared in the shops of the 


London booksellers a small folio sheet, 


headed, “ The Rambler,” whose contents 
consisted chiefly of an elaborate prelimi- 
nary essay, designed to introduce a series 
of miscellaneous articles, which it promised 
for each succeeding Saturday and Tues- 
day. ‘The new periodical was thus fairly 
begun before the public had been informed 
that it was even thought of, the author 
proudly refusing to court that favor which 
he knew himself to be worthy to command ; 
and as it came forth unheralded, so its ap- 
pearance made no great stir in the metrop- 
olis. But as sheet followed sheet, with 
the regularity of the calendar, and each 
new paper seemed to be an improvement 
upon its predecessor, public attention was 
drawn to it, and its varied contents were 
eagerly read and highly commended by 
those who could appreciate its worth. 
Still, during its periodical progress, it did 
not become popular—it was too full of 
thoucht for that—and its cireulation seldom 
exceeded five hundred copies. Its author- 
ship was not publicly acknowledged, but it 
could not be concealed ; and though the 
name of Johnson at first gave strength and 
stability to the Rambler, yet in turn this 
debt was more than canceled, for the 
errant sheet bore the mental image of its 
author to many who had not hitherto 
heard his name. For two whole years 
the semi-weekly issues continued to ap- 
pear, without a single omission, while 
the tone and spirit of the essays did not 
deteriorate to the last number—which is 
an admirable conclusion to the series, and 
a most dignified valedictory of the author 
to his readers. 

In projecting and carrying forward this 
design, Johnson had neither counselors 


nor assistants ; he consulted only his own 


judgment in the matter, and relied solely 


on his own resources and industry for its 
execution. Of the two hundred and eight 
papers that make up the series, all but 
eight were the product of his own unaided 
pen; and of these, four were partly written 
by himself. From the beginning he seems 
to have considered it the great work of 
his life, upon which his future reputation 
would depend, and by which his relation 
to mankind, as a benefactor or otherwise, 
would be determined. He therefore evoked 
to its performance the best resourees 
of his well-stored intellect, and aroused 
Deeply 
impressed with a conviction of the re- 


for it all the energies of his soul. 


=> rsa 








20 
Vm 


' 
sponsibility that such a work would devolve 


upon him in his relations to his fellow-men, 
he turned his heart to the only sure source 
of wisdom and strength, and, according to 


his custom on all great occasions, com- 
posed a prayer adapted to the case, in 
which, after confessing that, without divine 
help and grace, “ all labor is ineffectual, and 
il wisdom is folly,” he prayed that in this 
indertaking the Holy Spirit might not be 


j 


withheld from him, but that he might [in 


] 
it} 


tion of both himself and others. 


promote the divine glory and the salva- 


In the | 


same spirit the work was prosecuted to | 
the end, as all who have read it will be 
able to declare. 


Che title assumed for this series of 





é has been thought not happily 
ch and some have censured it as 
especially inappropriate. But the work 
has given meaning to the name, and its 
ippropriateness is no longer felt. The 
author’s account of the selection of this 
title is this “When I was to begin that 
paper, | was at a loss how to name it; | 
down at night upon my bedside, and 

lved t t go to sleep till 


hat I would no 


I had fixed its title. The Ram/ 


er st emed 





est that occurred, and I took it 
No doubt there were client reasons pres- 
ent to his mind why that name “ seemed 


best,” and that was especially designed 





indicate the miscellaneous character of 
the essays—in which, probably, greater 
variety was anticipated than was realized. 
Nor is there any great force in the objec- 
tions that have been urged against it by 
certain hypereritical writers. What if it 
was rendered in Italian, J] Vagahondo? <A 
literal translation out of one language into 
inoth will almost always destroy the 
of the discourse and present 0- 
f ibsurdities, and he must be very 
kee f perception that could see in a lit 
‘ Ra r any likeness to a vagrant 
The story of litera ‘ {Ti 3 very 
I t es of such tireless ssiduity 
‘ evinced in the | luetion of The 
R The s reason to believe that 
vhen e first ( issued from the 
} t one « uccessors Was com- 
nd, of o hundred essays thus 
me hand, not more than 
h were from materials previously 
wed Thus, with the steadiness of 
the n, du two whole years, at each 
ccessive pe od ot three days he neve 
Ww on Sundavs—did Johnson npos 
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from the stores of his own mind one of 
those essays which remain, and are destined 
to remain, the delight and admiration ot 
the wise and good, while virtue and tast: 


are found among men. Such a work 


would seem a great one had it been the 
sole occupation of its author for the time 
but during 


being ; g this entire period his 
chief occupation was with his Dictionary. 
which was steadily carried forward towar 


It be believed, 


therefore, that many of these papers were 


readily 


completion. will 


written hastily, and under the pressure of 
A the 


found the work of p 


circumstances. summons from 


press sometimes 





aration to be commenced; but the sum- 
mons was always responded to in time t 
meet the appointed day of publication 
This was literally true of the valuable 
paper on “ Procrastination,” (No. 134,) 
which was written in Sir Joshua Reynolds's 


parlor, while the boy waited to carry th 


to t 


copy he printer. ‘The materials that 


make up The Rambler, though not writte: 
fully | 


were elaborated before its fi 
number was published, and it 


> very 
was only 


necessary for its author to arouse himself. 


to enable him to draw upon those vast 
resources for the required measure ¢ 
wisdom, wit, or philosophy. His m 


period of his life, wonder- 


i 
vigorous al 


was, during this 
fully id prolific, and its 

off witl 
and in exhaustless profusion 
voked h 5S 


cumulated stores were thrown 


great facility, 








under- 
standing to his pen, and disciplined | 
j 


a 


So completely had he 


ott 
to a steady and regulated movement, that 
with him writing and thinking were equally 
natural and agreeable exercises. 


It should not be suppose d, however. that 


The Ramble r, as we now have it, is it 
all particulars the same that appeared in 


Thea 


correct it down to the fourth 


the original sheets. ithor continued 
to polish and 


edition, and so extensive were the emenda 


tions In some instances as to amount 


to 


reconstruction of the original pieces. No 
other method is so favorable to the attain- 


f high lite excellence as this 
frequent revisal of one’s works after the 


lom practi- 


ment o 


rary 





cation ; it Is now sele 


publi 


cable. on account of the extensive app! en 
tion of the art of stereotyping. ‘To sue! 
frequent and thorough revisals, as well a 
to the extensive knowledge and. ogre 


mental energy shown in their composition 
d for the lleled ex 


noble ess 


are we indebt 


unpa? 


cellence of these 


ys 
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[Though the author of The Rambler 
found cause, at the close of the series, to 
icknowledge that he “had never been 


nuch of a favorite with the public,” vet 


uks did not, even in that period, fail 
of 


those whose good opinions he most highly 


o elicit the commendation of many 
The better part of the literary 
The high 
terms of praise; and frequent allusions to 
The Spectator, 


‘ussed, showed that a higher note had been 


value d. 


press spoke ot Rambler in 


when its merits were dis- 
truck than had sounded in English ears 
Addison. But above all 


was Johnson gratified by 


since the days of 
the commenda- 
tions of his wife, in whose judgment he 
had great confidence, and who, after a few 
numbers of The Rambler had come out, 
said to him, “I thought very well of you 
but I did that 


could have written anything equal to this.” 


before, not imagine you 


This is a form of praise, says Boswell, 


‘that comes home to a man’s bosom.” 


{mong the early indications of the pub- 
estimation of these essays was their 
ial reproduetion at Mdinburgh as they 


Mr. 


e master of a gram- 


sé 


came forth from the London press. 


James Elphinstone, th 


mar-school near that city, having become 


acquainted with the earlier numbers of 


The Rambler, was so well pleased with 
them that he persuaded a bookseller at 
the Scotch capital to reprint them. They 
were accordingly issued in a_ beautiful 

wlecimo edition, elegantly printed on 

ting paper, and serupulously copied 
from the London sheets. In this edition, | 
Mr. Elphinstone inserted versified trans- | 


lations of the classical mottoes placed at 
the head of each paper, in which he was 
Johnson himself in the subse- 
The 


pleased with E]phinstone’s 


tollowed by 


quent editions of Rambler; and 


well was he 
translations that he retained many of them 
in preference to those of the great poets 
who had rendered 


taken 


was greatly 


the authors from which 


they were into English verse. 


Johnson pleased with so 


decided an evidence that his labors were 
ippreciated, and, in a letter to Mr. Elphin- 


stone, heartily thanked him for the inter- | 


est he had manifested in the work. 

This first reprint of The Rambler was 
completed in eight volumes, but. as the 
mpression was a small one, copies of it 
become scarce, and command large 
Though it 


accuracy, it 


have 


yrices as literary curiosities. 


} 


vas often commended for its 


so | 


OOF 
oO mt 


differs largely from the later editions issued 
by the author, owing to the extensive 
emendations found in these impressions, 
Before the periodical issues had terminated, 
four volumes of the essays had been re- 
issued by the original publisher, and two 
more, with indexes and translations of the 
mottoes, followed soon after the close of 
the work. ‘Ten large editions were pub- 
lished during the author's lifetime, besides 
those issued in Scotland and [rejand. 

Like most works designed to illustrate 
human character, and to act directly upon 
Rambler 
facts, 
in 
) be life-pictures of well- 


public manners, The contains 
to 


some of its 


allusions cotemporaneous and 


ideal images were, their 
day, thought t 
known characters. Of the former class 
is the seventh paper, treating of the ne- 
cessity and value of religious meditation ; 
it was written during Passion-week, and 
not improbably on Good Friday—a day that 
the writer regarded with much solemnity. 
That on “ Procrastination,” we have seen, 
was suggested by his own neglect to make 
timely preparations for the required publi- 
Of his sketches of 
Prospero (No. 200) 


Those of Geli- 


eation of the essay. 
that 
was assigned to Garrick. 
dus and Eupheus, (No. 24,) respectively to 


characters, of 


Professor Coulson, the mathematician, and 
But in this last case 
the reference is exceedingly doubtful, since 


Lord Chesterfield. 


it has been assigned to two others, both 
very unlike the great “ king among wits,” 
and equally unlike each other. Nor is it 
at all certain that Johnson had Coulson in 
his mind when he drew the character of 
Gelidus; and one would gladly be per- 
suaded that Prospero was not intended 
In this case there is, how- 
It was 


for Garrick. 
ever, but little room for doubt. 
immediately recognized by its subject, and 
by many of the mutual friends of the par- 
and Johnson did not deny the cor- 
Satire is al- 


ties ; 
rectness of the application. 
ways a dangerous weapon, especially so 
because he who uses it is apt so much to 
delight in the displays of his cruel pow- 
er that he employs it almost indiscrimi- 
nately against friends and enemies. John- 
son had much cause to regard Garrick 
kindly, and there is no doubt that he did ; 
but seeing him becoming elated by pros- 
perity, and knowing his tender spots, the 
temptation to sting him with grave ridi- 
cule was too strong to be resisted. It is 
said that Garrick, who had patiently sub- 








oo 
VO-~ 


b THE NATION 
is old 


instructor, writhed grievously under this 


mitted to many a hard thrust from h 


infliction, and never entirely forgave it. 
Among the distinguishing properties ¢ 
The Ramble rs the 


character that it displays is especially re- 


knowledge of human 


markable. In no other work may be 
found so great a variety of sententious 
aphorisms relating to the original proper- 


he mind. 


tre 
mental philosophy are elaborated with vol- 
uble ] 


direct te 


ties and operations of t Psycho- 


logical axioms, which in vatises on 


diffuseness, here stand out stated in 


rms, and commended to universal 


r by their obvious The 


favo fitness, au- 
thor’s views of life are, indeed, generally 


it their rigid truthfulness is 
hl, \ 


fore the less probab! 
morals is almost necessarily a 


rt not 


teacher 
eensor 5 
and Johnson had too much sympathy with 


al 


LOW 


to laugh a 


No doubt his 


ery to him 


follies that 





the it. 


produ rr] 


constitutional melancholy had something 
to do with his writings, but it may be 
ob- 


uestioned whether this did more to 


lj 
ot iit 


> aspects 
' al pect 
illusion that 


He had alre 


e, or to dispel the 


too commonly rests upon it. 
uly attempted to illustrate 
} 


hes 





unity of human wis ;” the theme, 


however, was not exhausted, but required 
to be viewed in all its aspects, and to be 
discussed in the familiar style of the 
essayist. Nevertheless, the tendency of 
Ti Rambler is not to ereate a moping 
sadness and fruitless despondeney. Hope 
is everywhe ts pervading spirit; but 
the objects which it sets before hope are 
not airy castles based upon emptiness, nor 


is the way to their attainment over flow- 


ery plains and along the banks of gently- 


i ims. Labor, study, and ef- 
fort are constantly insisted upon as the 
indispensable price of improvement, and 
truc itness 1s everywhere shown to be 


ult of ] 


\ 


system of practical morals more pure and 


virtuous f-control. 


S¢ 





elevated cannot be found de of the 
New ‘Testament, while the motives by 


V re urged in opposition to the 
Indiseretion of youth and the selfishness 
of maturer life are at once wholesome and 
strongly impulsive. The author was too 
much in earnest in this business to treat 
t otherwise than seriously and zealously. 
Fe would, indee d, at times unbe nd himst if 
to play with fictions, and to amuse his read- 
ers with allegories; but the great purpos¢ 
for which he wrote was never lost sicht of. 


f 
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One The 


notl -ed by 


of 
sufficiently 


feature 
been those 
have attempted to estimate its wi 
the decidedly evangelical character 


religious teachings. 


sign of the work to present a syst 
theological doctrine Ss, nor yet to 


the hortatory style that befits the 


yet have we here an exhibition o 
fundamental practical truths of Chr 


It was not the 


Rambler has not 


who 
rth— 


ot it 


im 





istlan- 


ity, and the motives to repentance, and 
the obedience of faith presente dina styl 
and nanner seuree ly le SS dire ct and earn 
est than may be found in the exereises of 
the pulpit itself Too often nominally 
Christian writers, when treating of rel 
lous matters, studiously avoid thie pecu- 
liarities of the Christian system—thost 
sublime verities of revelation, in which 
not only the chief excellence, but the very 
essence of Christianity consists. But it 
was not so with Johnson. Seldom doe 
one find a more Seriptural statement of 
the nature of re pt ntance and foreivens 
of sins than that given in the one hundre 
and tenth Rambler. Like praise may | 
bestowed on the seventh, relative to re 
lizgious meditation; and also on the fifty 
fourth, as a contemplation on death, of 
almost unrivaled excellence. So much 
does this wear the appearance of reality 
that it was presumed to have been written 
under the influence of a personal contact 
with the scenes and circumstances that 
depicted so truthfully, till the th him 
self declared that such was not the ease 


Those eminent Christian duties—the 
injuries, forbearance 


fe, 





and the vernment of 


Imagination and thoughts are all freque 


itience under sufferings, 


toward 


pu- 
thre 


ntly 


and earnestly inculeated—but not in tl 

spirit of a selfish philosophy which com 
mends virtue chi fly because it is te mpo- 
rally profitable, but by the authority and 
motives that arise from the revelation o 
holiness and immortality The stand 


point of The Rambler 


ict 
ist 


is that of the mx 
, 


rather than that of the 
f the 


divine ; 
morality is that « 
1) ; - 





lrecting wisd 


ral 


but its 
Bible, and for both 


Its Impeuing’ Spirit and a om, 
is well as for its great and final recom 
pense, it is indebted to revelation—ar 
indebtedness that is always cheerfully 


acknowledat 


But though 


ous and in €4 est li its purpose Ss, Vé 
not untre ntly descends to the 


Ramil is aly: 
vain IS GaIWays se€l 


Tt 
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jarities of companionship, and regales its 
readers with the elegances of figures and 
the pleasantries of humor. Some of its 
fancy sketches of character are equal to 
anything of the kind in the whole range 
of letters, displaying at once a deep in- 
sight into human nature and a genial sym- 
pathy with the miseries of human life. 
As an example, let the hundred and sixty- 
fifth be consulted—the story of the man 
who late in life returns to receive the 
honors of his native country, and meets 
with only mortification instead of respect ; 
or, for an illustration of the burden of a 
great reputation, the sixteenth may be 
read, detailing, half in earnest and half in 
irony, the misery into which an author had 
plunged himself by the publication of his 
works, arousing by his suddenly-attained 
distinction all the malignity of his ene- 
mies, and frightening his friends into an 
unapproachable distance from him, and 
giving such importance to whatever he 
uttered that he feared to speak at all, lest 
he should mislead. Its oriental tales and 
allegories are especially brilliant, and, by 
reason of the gorgeousness of their lan- 
guage and imagery, exceedingly life-like. 
The whole work abounds in classical quo- 
tations and allusions, and also in refer- 
ences to the best modern writers, evincing 
great intellectual resources, acquired by 
reading and study, as well as by observa- 
tion and reflection. 

The Sty le of The Rambler has been very 
generally censured as wanting the sim- 
plicity and naturalness that distinguish 
that of the “ Spectator.” By some, in- 
deed, it has been strongly condemned as 
turgid, involved, and deformed with unu- 
sual and high-sounding words. The jus- 
tice of these complaints, at least in a mit- 
igated degree, will not be denied by any 


intelligent reader. But the style is John- 


son’s own; and though somewhat stiff 


and pompous, it is not affected. Every 
original thinker has his own way of cloth- 
ing his thoughts, and the differences may 
generally be traced to constitutional dif- 
ferences of mind. Accidental causes 
frequently modify these natural tenden- 
cies; but only feeble writers can be con- 
formed in style to a foreign model. There 
is a good degree of agreement between 
the thoughts of The Rambler and its lan- 
guage and manner, and in many instances 


the words seem to labor under the exces- 


sive weight of meaning that is laid upon 


them. Still, an easier mode of expression 
would have been preferable, and especially 
a less proportion of naturalized classical 
terms would have been more pleasing. 
But many of the censures against the style 
of The Rambler are quite unreasonable, 
and a great proportion of the terms whos¢ 
use was at first condemned as intolerabl 
and ridiculous, have since come into gen- 
eral vogue, both in writing and conversa- 
tion. The writers of the age of Queen 
Anne did much to simplify, but very little 
to strengthen, the language; but this de- 
ficiency was abundantly supplied by th 


swelling periods and gorgeous diction of 


The Rambler and other works of its au- 


| thor. The union of these extremes by 


later writers has raised our language to its 
present state of fullness and elegance, and 


| proved that strength and simplicity ar 


not incompatible. 
It was wisely managed that this great 
work should not be permitted to decline 


from the high level at which it had been 
} 


| begun and continued, and that when its 





| have no design to gratify pride by sub- 


course had been sufficiently protracted it 
should cease while in its full strength. 
Its later numbers show, as we have said. 
no declension from the vigor and spright- 
liness of the earlier ones, and the fina! 
one is a noble effort of self-possessed 
genius, reviewing its own works and justly 
estimating their value. 

On Saturday morning, March 14th, 
1752, the day that brought The Ramble 
to the end of its second year, the regular 
semi-weekly essay opened with the an- 
nouncement, that “ Time, which puts an 
end to all human pleasures and sorrows, 
has likewise concluded the labors of The 
Rambler.” 
cessation, but the cool reflection, that as 
few had taken much interest in its pro- 


No reason is assigned for its 


gress, so probably its close would caus¢ 

but little inquiry. This, however, was noi 

the language of disappointed hopes, nor of 

voluntary self-depreciation. With just 

self-respect the writer proceeds: “ But ] 
| 


| 
mission, or malice by lamentation ; nor 


think it reasonable to complain of neglect 
from those whose regard I never solicited. 
if I have not been distinguished by th 
distributors of literary honors, I have 
seldom descended to the arts by which 
favor is obtained . . . In my papers 
no man could look for censures of his 
enemies or praises of himself; and they 
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them 


only were expected to peruse 
whose passions left them leisure for ab- 
stracted truth, and whom virtue could 


please by its naked dignity.” This was 
of the 


exeiplification of his own precepts. 


retiring Rambler—a noble 
His 


he was 


vorthy 


eting to the eritics, to whom 


now committing his pe rfected series of 


Like 


the prologue to Jrene, it rather defies than 


essays, is in much the same spirit. 


deprecates criticism; and, proudly con- 
scious of the value of the work his unaided 
powers had originated, the author now de- 


elu divic 


to 


ied le 


“ The supplications of an author never yet 


the honor with another. 


reprieved him for a moment from oblivion ; 


ind though greatness has sometimes shel- 


j 
t 
tered 


lonorance 


guilt, it can afford no protection to 
lull Having hitherto 


or dauil 
ittempted only the propagation of truth, | 


ness. 


will not at last violate it by the confession 


of terrors that I do not feel; having labor- 


ed to maintain the dignity of virtue, I will 


not now degrade it by the meanness of a 
dedication.”” And, at last, considering the | 
probable influence of his work upon the 


noral and eternal destinies of men, with 


that consolation of a good conscience, 
which is the exclusive privilege of real 
virtue, he adds: “1 therefore look back 


on this part of my work with pleasure, 


of 
liminish or a I shall 
the honors which wit and learning obtain 


,if le be 


' : 
which no blame or man shall 


praise 


17ment. never envy 


1 any other cause an numbered 


umong the writers who have given ardor 
to virtue and confidence to truth.” So} 
ended The Rambler, like the swan of classic }| 
fable, giving forth its richest notes with | 
tts expiring breath. In a subsequent edi- 


tion, while looking forward for an infinite- 
tter recompense than any of those 
it he had east aside, though usually most 
earnestly coveted, he added a Greek motto, 
expressive of his expectation of a reward 
from Heaven. 


Tor the 
For the ] 


surpose of saying all that needed 


to be said of The Rambler in one place, 
the whole period of its issue, extending 
lered 


iver two whole years, has been consi 


together Several cotemporary affairs, 


however, require to be noticed. It might 
seem that, between The Rambler and the 
Dictionary, Johnson would have found 


hut little time for any other literary under- 


still others, though generally of 


ively little importance, were 


Life of 


un- 


[In 1751 he wrote the “ 


Cheynel,” which was first published in a 
miscellany, called The Student. A bout 
this time he also became engaged in an af- 
fair of a strange and almost unaccountable 
Milton 


were many strong points of resemblance, 


character. Between Johnson and 
though often their common characteristic 
traits were arrayed In antagonistic posi- 
tions. This was « specially the case as to 
political opinions and affinities ; Milton was 
a partisan republican, and Johnson, with 
even greater violence, was a high-toned 
The 
not 


uU 
monarchist. character and genius of 
Milton 


Johnson’s mind from his hated political 


could be wholly separated in 
creed ; and, as he was greatly the subject 
of his own prejudices, it is not strange that 
lded to his 


his admiration for genius yielde 
was 


hatred of 


quite incapable of doing justice even to 


republicanism. Johnson 
the genius of Milton, to say nothing of his 
personal and political character ; and while 
he yielded just praise to his one great 
work, he was quick to detect and inexor- 
} 


able in condemning any real or imaginary 


fault in his minor poems. A striking ex- 
ample of this is seen in his criticism on 
the 


fiven in an 


Samson Agonistes in Rambler; a 


affair 
But first 


oing homage to the 


more palpable case was 
that occurred about this time. 


must observe him d 


we 
genius of the author of “ Paradise Lost.” 
There was then residing at London a 


orand 


daughter of the great poet, in deep 
penury, for whose benefit a project was set 
on foot to have the Comus of Milton acted 


in Drury-Lane Theater. The affair was 
idapted to awaken a lively interest in the 
heart of the great moralist, who adored 
genius as far as he could get the better of 
his prejudices, and was always ready to do 
He therefore 
entered into the affair with character 


good to distressed merit. 
istic 
impetuosity, and wrote the Prologue for the 
oceasion, spoken by Garrick, in which the 
of Milton is confessed, and 
on the of 
are set forth in decided but not extrava- 


cenius his 


claims admiration the nation 


gant terms. Not content with this, on 
the day before the performance he ad- 
dressed a letter to the public through the 
General Advertiser, stating the object of 
the proposed exhibition, and soliciting 
their 


gratitude to exalted genius, as well as 


patronage, as a worthy token of 


of kindness to distressed worth. In 
all this the. kindness of a genial nature 
was predominant, while for the time 
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the demon of prejudice was effectually 
exorcised. 

Not long afterward, however, the scene 
was reversed, and the partisan was raised 
above both the scholar and the man. 
The affair in which he now became en- 
gaged, and in which he was more sinned 
against than a sinner, forms a curious 
page in the history of literature, and some 
of its passages are still vailed in hopeless 
obseurity. One Lauder, a Scotch school- 
master, with a strange mixture of im- 
pudence and perverted ingenuity, at- 
tempted to convict the author of “ Para- 
dise Lest” of wholesale plagiarism, in 
stealing from a great number of modern 
Latin poets the: principal parts of that ad- 
mired production. Lauder’s pretended dis- 
closures were at first given out by littles, 
through the periodical press, and afterward 
collected together with additional matter 
in a pamphlet; and to this odd production 


this matter fails to entirely exculpate him. 
It is not enough to show that about the 
same time Johnson was speaking highly 


| of Milton’s genius, and exerting himself 


in behalf of his impoverished grand- 


daughter. Consistency was not among 
the distinguishing traits of Johnson’s 
mind; and it is not incredible that he 
should nearly at the same time praise the 
poetical excellence of Milton, and also 
half-unconsciously exult in the thought 
that the fame of the arch-republican was 
likely to be somewhat abated. If, as his 
apologists contend, he was actuated ** by an 


| ardent love of truth,” how did it happen 


that he who had once proposed to write a 
history of modern Latin poetry made no 


| attempt to verify the pretended quotations 


| 


of Lauder before he lent to them the 
influence of his pen? ‘That Johnson ex- 
pected less from these pretended dis- 


| coveries than Lauder seemed to, is very 


Johnson was by some means induced to | 


furnish a Preface and a Postseript, and 
production. Boswell, who seems extreme- 
ly anxious to exonerate his friend from the 
odium of an affair so discreditable, casts the 
whole blame of the transaction on Lauder, 
(who was indeed a chief sinner in the affair,) 
and pleads in Johnson’s favor the interest 


he was at that very time manifesting for | 


Milton’s granddaughter. But Sir John 
tlawkins being less tender of Johnson’s 
eputation, and also having much better op- 
wortunities of forming a correct judgment 
f the matter than Boswell, speaks unhesi- 
tingly of Johnson’s enmity toward 
Milton as well-known and _ undisputed, 
ind to this he ascribes the course pur- 
sued in the present case. After stating 
the facts as to Lauder, much as Bos- 
well did after him, he remarks: “ While 
the book [Lauder’s Pamphlet] was in 
I 
the inspection of our club by a member 


hus in some degree to indorse the whole | 


| 


probable ; nor can we suppose that he 


| anticipated the overthrow of Milton’s 


reputation as a thing either possible or 
to be desired—though it is said that that 


| reputation was for a while evidently sink- 


ing in the public estimation—but it is 
quite evident that Milton’s politics had 


| something to do with the course that 


Johnson took in the ease. 

But the whole affair was presently 
brought to the light, and the intended dis- 
grace made to recoil upon the guilty author 


| of the libelous criticism; nor did hisabettors 


press the proof-sheets were submitted to | 


of it, who had an interest in its publica- | 


ohnson seemed to approve not only of 
he design but of the argument, and seem- 
ed to exult in a persuasion that the reputa- 
tion of Milton was likely to suffer by the 
discovery. ‘That he was not privy to the 
osture Tam well persuaded, but that he 


ni 
Ith 


i 
wished well to the argument must be in- 
ferred from the preface.” The reply of 
Johnson’s friend to Sir John’s free criticism 


{ + 


of the strange course pursued by him in 


wholly escape some share of the discredit 
of so base a transaction—though Johnson 
was treated very tenderly by the defenders 
of Milton’s injured reputation. Dr. John 
Douglass, a clergyman of great moral worth, 
and a ripe scholar, having had his attention 
directed to the subject, as a matter of criti- 
cal interest, set about verifying Lauder’s 
quotations, when he discovered that the 
principal part of them were forgeries, or 
else quotations from Hogg’s Latin ver- 
sion of “* Paradise Lost,” credited to other 


tion; and I could all along observe that | authors, and produced as instances of 


Milton’s plagiarisms. These discoveries 
were, of course, immediately made public, 
and were at once fatal to the base designs 
of the author of the fraud. 

Lauder was first called to account by 
his publisher, to whom he impudently ac- 
knowledged the fraud, and expressed no 
little surprise at the “ folly of mankind in 
making such a route about eighteen or 
twenty lines.” Johnson was deeply morti- 
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when he came to see the position into 


‘h Lauder’s baseness and his own in- 
‘retion had brought him, and immedi- 
ly pted the most effectual means for 

own vindieation. He wrote, in the 

e of the libeler, a full and explicit 

ssion of the imposition he had praec- 

1. detailing all its principal features, 

this he e¢ mpe lled Lauder to sign and 


public. ‘Thus disgraced, it 
en expected I 
hidden himself in 


hat 


the miser- 


wretch would have 


ndly obseurity from the seorn of an 
community ; but his insolence was 
meanness. He pre sently re- 

e confession he had made through 

} than shame, and, by a new 

if pretended evidence, renewed his 

n Milton But a self-convicted 

( formidable antagonist, es- 
to the credibility of the state- 

‘ed by the dis} utants, and, de- 

f e pertinacious efforts of insane 

) iided by falsehood and im- 

( i¢ reput tlon of the great Ein- 
escapt d without los Lauder, 

"i futility of his labors, and meet- 
( whe re the conte mpt he merited, 


emigrated to Barbadoes, where, 


later, he died in poverty and 


1 ? £ +] 


ief from the grave and earnest 


which Johnson was principally 








n 
e following account of a scene 
held in the Spring of 1751, 
) f n Hawkins 
1] 
x t Known to 
} +1 her S 
t to be issued from th 
1 that tl lub should 
hy hol] 1 vht 
\ ry t persons 
t club, and t r lady 
p 
sion, he en- 
3 The night was passed in 
1 and 
! ils ‘ Ki 
\ \ the mornir John 
“a 
ily 
ex} 
I 1 





| gladly recognized in her. 


| expired. Nothwithstanding the « 


breathing 


| 


This account very faithfully illustrates 
convivialist. 


Johnson’s manner as a 


He rigidly abstained from intoxicating 


’ drinks, though he did not hesitate to pro- 


vide them for others, and he delighted in 
the 
liberty of such assemblies, while it 


unrestrained 


S¢ emed 


boisterous glee and 
rather a relief than a labor for him to turn 
the night into day. 

Karly in the Spring of 1752 dark 


*s other- 


a 
shadow was thrown over Johnson 
wise brightening affairs. Mrs. Johnson’s 
health, which had been unsteady for two 
or three years previous, during the pre- 
ceding winter had been much worse, and, 
declining rapidly toward the approach of 
Spring, on the seventeenth of March she 
lisparity 


t 
of their years, which, however, was steadily 
becoming relatively less, it is evident 
that the passionate affection with which 
their union began was pe rpetuated on his 
part, or changed into a s¢ ttled esteem by 
of he 


ave 


character which 
Of this he 


the excellences 


sufficient evidence during her lifetime ; 
and had there before been a doubt on the 
subject, his conduct on the oceasion of her 
death would have removed it. Her death 


took place at an early hour in the morning, 


and immediately a messenger was dis- 
patched by the bereaved husband to Rey. 
Dr. Taylor, with whom he was then on 


terms of intimacy, and whom he seems to 
have recognized as his spiritual assistant, 
with a note announcing the sad event, and 
the dee} 


aee} Taylor 
was at Westminster, where the intelligence 


est sorrow. 
reached him at three o’clock in the morning, 
request contained in 
ot 


» found Johnson com- 


and, agreeable to the 
the note, hastened at once to the 
He there 


plete ly overwhelmed 


house 
mourning. 
with sorrow, and 
terribly agitated both in mind and body. 
After an of 
Johnson proposed prayer, in which Taylor 


interview a few moments 


first led In an exrfempore petition adapte d 


oceasion, and Johnson followed, 


to | 
praying in the same manner, his supplica- 


1¢e 


| tions being mingled with dec p groanings and 


| subdued sobbings. 


His prief was some- 
what allayed by these exercises and the 
presence of a sympathizing friend, so that 
he presently regained his self-control. 
As the morning advanced ‘Taylor returned 
recelve d a 


“ Let 


instruction 


home, but after a short time he 
second note from Johnson, saying, 


me have your company and 
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Do not live away from me. My distress 


is great. Remember me in your 


prayers; for vain is the hope of man.” 


} 
Ihe sorrow that so overwhelmed his | my departed wife ; 
spirit while the sensible form of death was | grant her whatsoever is best in her present 


before him, was not wholly assuaged by its | 


removal. The shock was terrible upon 


his morbidly susceptible system, and, co- | to our nature, that the affections whic 


ope 


i 


and most painfully. All the events of his 
life his 


revicwW ; 


since marriage were passed 


little cause as most men to reproach him- | 


If on < 


St 
di 
confessed his faults and earnestly sought 
the forgiveness of Heaven. 


His prayers and meditations, published 
since his ( 
permanence of his sorrow, and also indicate 
the 
Believing as he did most 


circumstances. 


reat Christi 
he great Christi 


ull 


conscious activity of disembodied spirits, | 


he contemplated his departed 


ad, but 


wife as not 


2 c. 
wi from his 


thdrawn 
I 
Bi 


Ile aecordingly 


t be the will of 


presence. 
prayed that, if such migh 
might 


ardianship of her sp 


Ileaven, he be favored with 


irit, and also with 





Intimations olf resence, 


p! 


ses, dreams, or in any 





the divine govern- 


le to 


though in de 





usually intense, from those of many others 


who have been called to give up by death | 


those to whom their hearts’ affections were 
closely united.* One year after his 
bereavement he wrote in his diary: * 


kept this day as the anniversary of my 


wife’s death, with prayers and tears in the | her wedding-ring as 


morning. 


In the evening I prayed for her 


“by appear- | 


rating with the constitutional tendencies | linger with such intense interest around 


of his mind, affected him for a long time, 


in | 


and though he probably had as | 


ities, yet, with deep self-abasement, he | 


| 


leath, diselose the depth and | 
tendency of his mind in these afflicting | 


in doctrine of | 


e immortality of the soul, and of the | 


* | 
sensible | 
perception, though not certainly from his } 


desired and } 


| 


the | 


} 
| 
| 


| 


other | 


. } 
atter probably his feel- } 
1ot differ very widely in kind, | ficient temporary reasons, it was not. 
ee they were doubtless un- | has since, however, been given to the 


| 


1 | admiration. 


| 


| 
| 
} 


conditionally—if it were lawful.” At 
‘ 2. y ! 
other time he composed a prayer, in 
a e 
In this, Johnson seems to have realized 
his own heart what he had long before | 
ssed with great force and elegance, in 
t strophe of Demetrius to the soul of 
i:i—~*# 
»? ns of eternal dav. 
\\ now tl shinest amor thy fellow-sair 
i ] it, ok down ¢ I 
\ ind a 1 e di q 
7) ind tea I how tol 


$31 


which were these petitions, “ And,O Lord, 


so far as it may be lawful in me, I com- 
mend to thy fatherly coodne ss the soul ot 
beseeching thee to 


state, and finally to receive her to eternal 


happiness.” It is certainly no dishonor 


the memories of departed friends, should 
also follow them into the spirit-world, with 
some portion of the solicitude that we bor 
for them while on earth. And though we 
may be fully assured that Infinite Goodness 


account of neglects of his domestic | will do all things well, still our yearning 


sympathies impel us to ask what w 
strongly desire, though our judgment re- 
prove us for our want of faith. Johnson n 


doubt, in common with the great mass of 


the Christian world, believed In t re- 
ality of an intermediate state of departed 


spirits, and anticipated the resurrection and 
general judgment as the beginning of the 
final recompense. It was therefore per- 
fectly consistent with orthodox propriety 
for him to speak of her being received to 
eternal happiness as something yet in the 


therefore certainly 


future, though not 


contingent. 


Mrs. 


Johnson was buried in the chureh 


of Bromley, in Kent, the residence of 
Dr. Hawkesworth, with whom Johnsor 





Her funeral- 
interval 


was on terms of intimacy. 
sermon he wrete himself, in the 
leath and burial, intending 
yr. Taylor 
t, for 


between her 


that it should be delivered by 
suf- 


It 


on that melancholy oceasion ; bu 


public, with other sermons from kis pen; 
and when we consider at once its cha 


and the 
] it 


I, 


circumstances in which it was 
fail to 
As a perpetual remembrances 


ter, 


composer cannot excite our 


of his departed wife, Johnson preserved 


long as he lived, 


carefully deposited in a little box, on the 
bottom of which was written her name, 
with the dates of her marriage and death, 
and certain significant indications of grief 
for her loss. 


++ es 


IpLENEss is the Dead Sea that swallows 2! 


virtues, and the self-made sepulcher of 


living man. The idle man is the devil’s 


urchin, whose livery is rags, and whos¢ 


diet and wages are famine and disease 








THE 
A VISIT TO WINDSOR—QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

( )\ I) day, one of my beautiful days at 

, we drove—my amiable hostess 


Windsor, Queen 


ctoria was then residing with her family. 


nd myself —to where 
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sual Henry VIII., the husband and mur- 
derer of many wives, built the gate which 
Bloody Queen Mary 
hone ymoon with the 
of her, Philip If. 
the most magnifi- 

Charles I. lived 
rward 


still bears his name. 

ee le brated here her 
so worthy 

Elizabeth 


the 


husband 


built 





(lueen 
of terraces. 
] 


here, first as king, and afte 


cent 
as pris- 


oner. Charles IIL. left here traces of his 
love for pomp and luxury of all kinds. 


William I[l. and Queen Anne beautified 
the park by planting avenues of elim anc 
BIL. 
at Windsor, restored the antique 

Windsor was his 
There 


his youthful days, and during his whole 


| 


beech. George who lived almost 


entirely 


beauty of the castle. 


favorite residence. he abode in 


life, abounding in storms and victories; 
here he was confined when the eyeballs 
of mind and body became darkened ; here 
he might be seen wandering about In 


and long white beard, the 


dressing-gown 


blind eves rolling restlessly, now and then 
striking on the piano a few notes, a few 
| accords of his favorite Handel, but deaf 
| to the sound of the bell which tolled for 
the burial of his granddaughter, the heir 
of his crown, the belove d of his pe ple 


Che castle and its neighborhood are among 
most noble and most magnificent in 
Iingland, and deserve to be visited for 
heir own sake. Neverthe less, it 1s pos- 
ile that the ehanece which was thus af- 
ded me of seeing England’s Queen was 
tractive power in my case. I had 

een assured that I might easily be pre- 
sented; but there was not attractive 
er enough to draw me to the Queen 
rins, as then various require- 

( Nn oil we ld h ive had to be 

1 into consideration Yet surely, for 

‘ Nn, and tor ich a Queen, I 

\ W wily take a deal of trouble, 

on my best clothe merely for 

‘ f looking into her eyes and 

ng@ her hand. 

Lightly rolled our easy little carriage 
our way to Windsor. ‘The day was 
cloudy; we had both umbrellas 

| ols with us, that we might be 
repared either for rain or sunshine. We 
ove long a garde n-like, cultivated 
here and there scattered over 

1 pe nts’ cottages and pretty country 
deneces After an agreeable drive of 

» hor we reached the park of W ind- 

, hh appe ared to me extensive and 
rich in noble trees, while it lacked the | 
om c beauty and picturesque character 
of t royal parks of Sweden, as Djur- 


, Haga, and Rosenborg. 

of the 
commanded by the eques- 
[1]. on a rock, the 


presents itself in 


F om the commencement mag- 


nihcent avenue, 
trian statue of George 


Castle of Windsor mag- 


with its battlemented 


nificent perspective, 

valls and tower, and its fluttering banner, 
e] ng firmly and quietly on its height, | 
with a background of ethereal space. 


erected the castle. 


The No 


the 


mans first 
Conqueror, charmed by the 


prospect from this height, fortified 


tle here by his own strong hand. 

And all the English monarchs who have 
resided there have left some memorial 
t the love for that proud and beautiful 
ode The noble, magnanimous Edward 
i] horn t Windsor. built nearlv the 


vhole of the castle. ‘The tyrannical, sen- 


deat to the rolling wheels of the funeral 


-onducted her to the 


which 


proce Sslon 


grave, Which seemed as if it would not 


open for him. 
Next came George the 


ing gold and finery upon Windsor, to make 


Fourth, lavish- 


it a suitable home for pleasure and dissi- 


pation more heathenish than Christian, 
and shrinking from the public eye, and 
thus he was compelled to purchase, at a 


great cost, a lofty tower, which a curious 
subject had built close beside the park, for 
the opportunity ‘of seeing what went for- 
ward there, especially in the neighborhood 


of Vir Water, 


the monarch was accustomed to row about 


ginia where 


the charming 
in a little boat ornamented with Moham- 
medan symbols. 

the Fourth left Windsor 
many portraits and statues of himself, but 


George at 
not a single noble me mory. 

But that William the Fourth, the 
sailor-king, as he is called, and the good 
Adelaide. They made Windsor a 

place for 


whose eyes they did not shuny but whom 


did 


(Jueen 


favorite of resort the people, 


they loved to see around them, as parents 
do their children. 

Under Queen Victoria and Prinee Al- 
bert is Wi | 


ss than ever a home of 


1dsor ie¢ 
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pomp and festivity? No! but more and 
more is it the home of human virtues, both 
public and private. 
the pleasures of the royal pair, but they 
speak of their excellent schools for poor 
their excellent institutions 
People do not build in- 
quisitive towers in the enchanting neigh- 
borhood of Virginia Water, that they may 


children, and 


for old servants. 


spy out the secret pleasures of royalty, but 
they drive thither to see the beautiful farms 
which Prince Albert has designed, where 
happy human beings live and children play. 

We drove through avenues three En- 
glish miles long on each side the park, 
composed of beautiful trees, elms and 
of the the 
whole way, with its round tower and flut- 


We 


beeches. The view castle 


tering banner, is really magnificent. 


People do not talk of 


| 


the 


"oo 
v00 


This Elizabeth stands, nevertheless, 


with a rare glory in history, alone in more 
than one 


way. Happiness and misery, 


love and hate, victories and the scaffold : 


utmost splendor of noon-day, the 


| deepest darkness of night; and amid all 


| shown. 


drove through the little town of Windsor, | 


and then up to the castle. We first visit- 
ed the chapel, a beautiful antique building, 
which powerfully moves the excited mind 
to devotion, and then, while waiting for 
admission into the castle, walked to and 
fro upon the terrace—Queen Elizabeth’s 
work and place of exercise; in truth, a 
promenade fit for a proud queenly spirit. 
The view from this point is so extensive 
and free that one seems to behold half the 
at feet Through the vast 
expanse of meadow, the royal Thames 
meanders, gleaming forth like silver, while 
Eton College raise them- 


slobe one’s 


the spires of 


| 
| 
| 


these a will, an intellect, which knew how 
to govern, to govern itself as well as oth- 
ers—an extraordinary human life! 

Beside this stands Queen Victoria, as a 
sunbright idyl. 

We went into the apartments of the 
castle ; I shall not say much of their mag- 
nificence or of their paintings. I was 
more struck with what I saw in Warwick 
Castle; besides, as the queen was now 
residing at Windsor, the most beautiful 
rooms and the best pictures were not 
Of the latter, none made a deeper 
impression on my memory than the ex- 
cellent portraits of Pope Pius VII., and of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, perhaps in some de 
from the 
form and character, which these presented 
with those of the English statesmen, on 
the opposite side of the gallery. The 
and the highest degree ot 
intellectual character is expressed 
beautiful Italian forms, speaks in their 


cree remarkable contrast, in 


most refined 
in these 


| penetrating eyes, seems to exist in the 


very touch of the tips of their fingers: 
one might say that the noblest Italian wine 


| flowed in their veins. 


selves commandingly above a multitude 


towers, country churches, vil- 
and towns, till at length, in the blue 
distance the horizon incloses the rich and 


How 


lesser 


oft 


|. 
ages, 


immense landseape in a half-cirele. 


Queen Elizabeth must have felt as she 
gazed on this picture ! 

Klizabeth Tudor! I love her not, for 
she was not a noble woman, however 


grand she might be as a sovereign; but I 


love her picture in history, love it for the 
contrasts which presents. 


it | The proud 
queen on the at 


terrace Windsor, with 
half the world at her feet ; and then later, 
during the last days of her life, heart- 
broken by the treachery of Essex and his 
death on the scaffold, sitting silent, with 
eyes riveted on one spot, the finger pressed 
upon the closed lips, refusing medicine, 
wishing for death, deaf to all words, 
cepting those of prayer. How unlike are 
the pictures! I think that I love her best 
in the last, because she died with a yet 


exX- 


warm heart. 


| tendants. 


Will Queen Victoria drive out to-day ? 
we inquired from some of the castie at- 
No one could say positively ; 
the queen had gone out on horseback sev- 
eral times last week, perhaps also to-day 
she might ride out in the afternoon. 

We had already been two hours at 
Windsor, it was now past three in the af- 


| ternoon, and as we wished to reach home 


before dusk, and as we saw no signs of a 
royal cavalcade, we determined to wait no 
longer, but to set out on our homeward 
way. We went down the 
which had drawn up below, outside the 


to 


carriage 


| iron gates, the nearest approach to the 


castle. Here we found about a hundred 
persons assembled, mostly of the lower 
class, although well dressed, who appeared 
to be waiting for something that was to 
come from the castle, toward which they 
looked up. 

We had just taken our seats in the ear- 
riage when we heard it said, “ The queen 
is coming.” 


So it was! Queen Victoria with Prince 
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Albert, and 


down from the eastle, 


their attendants, came riding 
and on toward the 


We 


ites, Whic 


iron h opened for them. 
drew up our carriage in order to see the 
een as pertectly as possible ; and that 


was not difficult, for she came on slowly, 
| quietly around her. She 
black, closely-fitting riding 


] 


nd looke was 


dressed in a 


habit, a 


black riding hat, without vail or 


and 


ornament, rode upon a brown horse. 


lo the left of the queen rede Prince Al- 
her right 


bert, on 


an elderly gentleman, 
After the 


eldest 


who looked like a German. 
a pony, rode 


her 
Wales, 


side ; after him eame a stately lady 


queen, upon son, 


young Prinee of no one on 


gentlemen, with three servants 


All were 


brown hor 


and two 


tollowing. 


rode upon 


dressed in black, a 


| 
the whole caval- 


ses: 


eade looked as simple and unpretending 
S ~ ile. | had my eves rive ted upon 


med to me, between 
almost like a little 


the 


Lie een. shi Set 


two tall gentlemen, 


i. 4 


viance of 


remembered imposing figure 


Queen. I 


ge of the much-praised and 


‘ 1 
our wNorthern 


Id not jud 


ful form of the head on account of 
the riding hat, which also concealed the 
‘ mart of the forehead. However, 


peared to me remarka- 


mall figure apy 


bly w oportioned and elegant, and she 
he horse whi *h see med to earry her 
1 spo icefully and well. 
She looked at us, and saluted us with a 
0 nod of the head. ‘There was more 
t kindness, however, in Prince Albert’s 
ee and bow. Then came the little 
, with his hat lifted from his head, 


the light locks raised by the wind, a 


lelicate-looking boy, but with eves and an 


expression from which an angel seemed 

to clanee, so grave and gentle did he look, 

it lovely nine years’ old boy! ‘The 

him affected me greatly, and | 

could not help saying in Swedish, “ God 
jess thee, thou beautiful ehild ! 


boys waved their 


Some over-loyal littl 
zealously that the queen said to 


n** Put on your hats! you frighten the 


horses!” And, turning at the same mo- 


ment toward where we were, 1 saw an 


on her pouting under-lip of 


d willingly have 


seen 


ccause there was in it suppressed me 


_— ee 


more, 


rry 


ne d 
] 


ana 


but they rode on, the cavaleade tu 


{ft into a by-road oft the woods. 
+] 


among the green trees. I said 
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farewell to the hope of ever seeing more 
Victoria ; 


did see more of her, thanks be to fate and 


of Queen yet, nevertheless, J 
to my old Swedish umbrella, which for the 
last time in foreign parts did me now good 
Mrs. ——’s coachman, one of 

} 


Queen Victoria’s loval subjects, who had, 


serviec. 





, } 
ive to Windsor, been € spec- 


ially desirous of avoiding a certain heavy 
and sandy road, 


obably because he had seen 


during our 





now found reason for not 
avoiding it, 
same road; and hence 


the queen take the 


it was that, to our surprise, we found our- 


selves, after half an hour’s ploughing of 


the sand, close upon Queen Victoria’s 
train. After we had driven slowly for a 
few minutes, the queen turned round and 


otioned with her hand for our coachman 
to drive past them. He obeyed, and just 
as we came past the Queen, he dashed 
der to clear the w 
We had not gene fifty yards, 


forward in ¢ ay for Her 


Maje Sty. 


when, In consequence of the rapid move- 


ment of the earriage. one of the doors flew 
umbrellas and parasols 
flew 


at the 


up to cast themselves on the ground 


feet of Queen Victoria. I caught 


at them, but too late to save my Swedish 
umbrella, which resolutely seemed to fling 


itself out of the carriage upon the road. 


My Swedish umbrella! my faithful com- 


panion during a three years’ travel—my 
traveling companion in America and _ the 
West indies—no! [ could not leave t 
here to be trampled upon by the feet of 


horse. [ 
ven if from beneath that very horse’s 


Queen Victori must pick 


up € 


fect. 

“We must stop! I must get out!” said 
I to my irresolute friend; “I must have 
my umbrella again!’ 

Mrs. —— ealled to her coachman to 
stop, and I alighted from the earriage. At 
the same moment up galloped the queen and 
Prince Albert, laughing and 


nodding kindly 





to me, who could not help laughing my- 


self. Then they rode past us, one of the 


gentlemen indicating to us that the um- 
brella had been picked up and restored to 
the hands of the coachman. I was glad 
to have recovered my faithful traveling 
companion, and almost equally glad that, 
by means of its self-saerificing interposi- 
tion, 1 had received an impression of 


Queen Victo which could scarcely have 


been improve d. 
Ther 


‘ ] 1 


e countenanees which we may 
rv e days, und yet not understand 











SENSATIONS 


them until one has seen a tear in the eye. 
Other countenances there are which are 


unexplained enigmas, until a smile, or a 
' 


yood hearty fit of laughter lights them up. 
And thus was it, when Queen Victoria, 
laughing and nodding to me, flew past me 


licht and airy as a fairy queen. I at once 


nderstood the magic power of her per- 
son; for, like sunlight breaking through 


the cloud, like a flower bursting from its 


bud, was the laughter in the queen’s coun- 
tenance. ‘There was in it a high degree 
f natural life, freshness, vivacity, good 
humor, and a good deal of peculiar charac- 


r. After this, I can easily comprehend 
what a noble lady, who often sees the 


Queen, said on one occasion, in reply to | 


remark, a 


99 se 


* What little queen you 
Yes, she is a little queen, but 


iy 
have 
She seems to me al- 


na large seale! 


ways like a human being such as God 
made her, while the greater number of 


human beings seem to be such as God did 
not make them!” 
\{ human being such as God made her, 

true everything! What a 


, 
natural, 


utiful idea. 


in 


if human beings such as God did not 


miake 


Alas! edueators, establishments for ed- 


them”’—how true! 


‘ation, books, the world—they take care 
that which God cre- 


shall 


that we shall not be 


ated us, and that it sometimes re- 


uire half a life, nay, that we shall not 
icceed sometimes through the whole of 
fe, in discovering what the Creator really 
é nade d us to be. ; 


It is easy to see what a power of fasci- 
jation a queen, perfectly natural in man- 
ner, and who possesses so much that is 
naturally noble and good in character, may 
se over the human mind in this arti- 


ficial world. 


exere 


On our return from Windsor we passed 
English 
history, which lies on a little island in the 


Runnymede, so remarkable in 


‘Thames, where Magna Charta was signed 
by The sweet idyllian land- 


King John. 
e, now illumined by the rays of the 


ay 
setting sun, scarcely recalled the gloomy 
times, and the bitter contests between the 
people and the kingly power, which led to the 
concluding of the contract between the two, 


and 


which thus made the place remarkable. 

When at home, once more in that kind, 
beautiful ——,, I that 
which it and its possessors made me feel :— 


“Fy 


home, at wrote 


m a good home it is not far to heaven!” 


And the “ greater number | 
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And if I carry with me, to my beloved 


home in Sweden, no other knowledge 
than that of the many good and beautiful 


homes on earth, it is no small gain for my 
| long wanderings. 


+--+. 


| 

SENSATIONS IN DROWNING. 
te following letter, addressed by 
Admiral Beaufort to Dr. W. H. Wol- 


| laston, giving an account of the feelings 


| of the former when apparently on the very 
| ; ‘ " ao : 
| point of death from drowning, was origin- 
| ally published in the Life of the late Sir 


John Barrow. It will repay the reader's 


| perusal. 

“The following circumstances which at- 
tended my being drowned have been drawn up 
they had not struck me as being 


| 


at your desire: 
so curious as you consider them, because from 
two’or three persons, who, like mivst lf, 

been from a similar state, I 
| heard a detail of their feelings, which r 


| 
have 
} 
recovered have 
semble 


mine as nearly as was consistent with our 


different constitutions and dispositions. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
} 


“Many years ago, when I was a youngster 

} on board one or his mMiaje sty’s ships in Ports- 
mouth Harbor, after sculling about in a very 
| small boat, I was endeavoring to fasten her 
alongside the ship to one of the seuttlerin i 


in foolish eagerness [ stepped upon the gunwale, 
| the boat of course upset, and IJ fell into the 
InY 


| water, and, not knowing how to swim, all 
¢ lay hold either of the boat or the 
floating sculls were fruitless. The transaction 
had not served by the sentinel on the 
| gangway, and therefore it ; not till the tide 
| had drifted me some distance astern of the 
ship that a man in the foretop saw me s] 
| in the water, the alarm. ‘The first 
| lieutenant instantly and gallantly jumped over- 
| board, the carpenter followed his example, and 

the gunner hastened into boat and pulled 
With the violent but vain attempts 


fforts to 


been ol 





ashing 


and gaye 


a 
after them. 
| to make myself heard I had swallowed much 





is soon ¢ rie 


lief reached me, 


water; } w: ‘ 

and before any sunk 
| below the surface ;—all hopes had fled—all ex- 
| ertion ceased—and I felt that I was drowning. 


shausted by my strugg 
I had 





ré 


| “So far, these facts were either partially 
| remembered after my recovery or sup} lied by 
| those who had latterly witnessed the scene; 
for during an interval of such agitation a 


| drowning person is too much occupied in catching 
| at every passing straw, or too much absorbed 
| by alternate hope and despair, to mark the sue- 
cession accurately, Not 
| however, with the facts which immediately en- 
sued: my mind had then undergone the sudden 
revolution which eared to you so remark- 
able, and all the circumstances of 
now as vividly fresh in my memory as if they 
had occurred but yesterday. From the moment 
that all exertion had ceased—which I imagine 
the 
suffoeation—a calm feeling of the most 





of events SO, 


very 


ap] 
which are 


was immediate consequence of complete 


perfect 
tranquillity superseded the previous tumultuous 








202 
90V0 
resignation—for drowning no longer appeared 


cet 
cht of 


r was I in any bodily pain. 


being 
On the 
sensations were now of rather a 


to le an eV ] I no longer thou 


rescued, 1 


contrary, my 
pleasurable cast, partaking of that dull but 
ted sort of feeling which precedes the 
& luced by fatigue. Though the senses 
were thus deadened, not so the mind: its 
” seemed to be invigorated in a ratio 
s all description, for thought rose 
al t ht with a1 pidity of succession that 
t onl nd ribable, but probably incon- 
ceivable by any one who has not himself been 
n a similar situation. The course of those 
thoughts I can even now in a great measure 
tra : the event which had just taken place 
the awkwardness that had pre duced it—the 
bustle it must have occasioned (for I had ob- 
served two persons jump from the chains)— 
t effect it would have on a most affectionate 
ut } vanner in which he would disclose 
it to the rest of the family—and a thousand 


‘eg minutely associated with 


ms that 


umstan¢ 


series of retlecti 








home, wer the first 
ecurred, Then they took a wider range—our 
ist cru . former voyage, and shipwreck 
l the progress [ made there, and the 
tit I had misspent—and even all my boyish 
pursuits and adventures Thus traveling back- 
vard y past incident of my life seemed 
\ s yr lection in retrograd 
e , not. however, in mere outline, as 
re stated, but the picture filled up with every 
minute and eollateral feature; in short, the 
i riod of y existence seemed to be 
| re me ina kind of panoramic review, 
al ‘ } t ned to be accompanied by 
4 ! right or wrong, or by some 
tl ! 11 1 ts consequences 
ny t r ts which had been 
n l imagina- 
ira nt tamil- 
t M not t t ition of 
+ m rv witl 
ike l iother world, and 
‘ I t our past lives’ 
Pat. } r t mit be, one circumstance 
was highly remarkable; t innumerable ideas 
wi ti 1 into my mind were retrospect- 
, ul beer ligiously brought up; 
f t next world had lost 
r ‘ ‘ y t th ind at any 
rt} t und awful anxiety 
would } een excited by the mere probability 
tha it the t shold of eternity ; 
ible it, when I had a 
t I had « d that thres! 
i e thou v lered into the 
f i t¢ reiy in tie past. The 
\ d by this del 
t ess time 
y I cannot now state 
t ertain ninutes could 
:; ed tr moment of suffocation 
t i it 
he fi tide made t ex 
‘ another ship, 
} ‘ 2 u ir pr é e ah 
a the it my head hang 
dow! t chatin ind even 
" bn y submersion had 
heen rea I tl rding to the a 
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count of the lookers-on, I was very quickly re 
stored to animation. 

“My feelings while life was returning were 
the reverse in every point of those which have 
been described above. One single but confused 
idea—a miserable belief that I was drowning— 
dwelt upon my mind; instead of the multitude 
of clear and definite ideas which had recent); 
rushed through it, a helpless anxiety 
of continuous 
heavily on every sense, and to prevent the 
thought, and it 


a kind 
nightmare—seemed _ to press 
formation of any one distinct 
was with difficulty that I became convinced 
that I was really alive. Again, instead of being 
absolutely free from all bodily pain, as in my 
drowning state, | was now tortured by pain all 

and though I been since 
wounded in several places, and have often sul 
mitted to severe surgical discipline, 
sufferings at that time far gre: 
least, in general distress. On 


over me; have 

yet my 
were Mer ¢ at 
one oceasion | 
was shot in the lungs, and, after lying on the 
deck at night for hours bleed ; 
other wounds, I at length fainted. 
felt that the in the lungs was 
mortal, it will appear obvious that the 


whelming sensation which accompanies fainting 


3 


some 


sure wound 


must have produced a perfec 


t conviction that | 
’ dying. i 


Yet 


was then in the a nothing is 





the least resembling the operations of my n 
when drowning then took place; and when | 
began to recover, I returned to a clear concey 
tion of my re il state, 

“Tf these involr ntary experime its on +} 
operation of death afford any satisfaction o1 
interest to you, they will not have be s 
fered quite in vain by 

“ Yours very trul 
mr) F. Bi 4 I . 
r of Admiral Beaufort, bserves 
¥,) must ve I to va 4 
It proves that the spir fy 
ill activity when fre 1 from tl 
f the flesh; at least, when all the 
Tunct s of t } ily ire dep ved «¢ ani 
power, nd the spirit has be e somet! 
Hike the type and shadow of that which we « 
taught to | eve concernil the mmorta 
of the s 


m that we meet with the ex- 


the 


It is selde 


of an indiv idual so near con 


the 


perience 
eternal world as was t 
If all 


fines of 


now before us 


in the case 
of transgression, all the deeds done in the 
body. can thus in a moment be brought 


back by memory to view, does It not seem 


of that | 


to give a foreshadowing perio 
when man is to stand at the solemn tribunal 
of his Creator? Jlow unspeakably im 
portant, on su *h a contemplation, must It 


be to have an interest by faith in the blood 


nses from all sin— 


of Christ, 


head-faith, but one which shows 


not a mere 
its genuineness by loving God and, in the 


strength of the Holy Spirit, kee] ing his 


commandments 
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se Lips present life is sleeping and waking ; is 
\d night on going to bed, and good morn- 

ing on getting up; it is to wonder what the day 
will bring forth; it is sunshine and gloominess; 
is rain on the window, as one sits by the fire ; 

it is to walk in the garden, and see the flowers 
hear the birds sing; it is to have the 
1an bring letters; it is to have news from 
West, North and South; it is to read old 


books and new books; it is to see pictures and 





hear music; it is to have Sunday; it is to 
with a family morning and evening; it is t« 
the twilight and meditate; it is to have 





business to do, and to do it: it is to have 
breakfast, and dinner, and tea; it is to belo 
to atown, and to have neighbors, and to be on 
in a cl of acquaintances ; it is to hav 


friends to love one; it is to have sight of dear 


old faces: and with some men it is to be kissed 
daily by the same loving lips for tifty years; 
ind it » know themselves thought of many 
times a day, in many places, by children, grand- 
children, and many friends.” 


So writes Mountford, in his delightful 
book “* Kuthanasy.” \ pleasant picture 
of ordinary tranquil life is this, and not 
untruthful as far as it goes. But this is 
not all of life. ‘There is something still 
better and as common in our common pil- 


trong 


grimage: it is to suffer, and to grow s 
and pure by suficring—to conquer by sore 
conflict our formidable selves, fighting 
down old prejudices and passions, breaking 
iway from old and fetter-like habits, bind- 
ing ourselves, in spite of our natural self- 
t 


ishness, to the altar of self-sacrifice ; 
s forbearing with weakness, forgiving 
wrongs, enduring evil, standing indomita- 
ble amidst calamities, and * hav ng done all, 
sull to stand” at our post with brave heart 
ind calm brow, though everything dear lies 
in wreck around us. This is life often, 
ind the nobler life—the life that grows 
in strength and prepares for eternal life. 
lt may not be * happiness,” but it is * bless- 
edness ;’ and more ordinary in our aver- 
age life are these conditions—conditions 
# self-development and purification—than 
the pleasant ones in Mountford’s pleasant 
picture. “Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” Lift up thy head then, O 


uv 
l 


sufferer, tho 1 no other sorrow seems like 
thine. Think not that life is vain because 
thee it is only suffering. ‘The more 
il, the more holy, and therefore the 
more noble will it be for that suffering, if 
itly sustained. Press on then in thy 
night-journey, the morning is at hand; 
st ks of the aurora occasionally cheer 
thee, and the full day, with its blessed 
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light on hill and dale, its bland airs, and 
the singing of birds, will yet come. Lift 
up thy head and journey onward. 

This is not rhapsody, it is the true logic 
of life. But, dropping its poetic tone, let 
us look more soberly at the subject. 

To endure then, to suffer, is to live; 
but there is more in life. To do is pre- 
eminently to live. “Action, action, ac- 
tion,” was the reply of Demosthenes to 
the question, “ What is eloquence?” It is 
a befitting answer to the question, What is 
life? the most if not the whole of life. 
Activity is not only the law of life, but es- 
pecially the law of the happiness of life. 
Here it is that men, even good and thought- 
ful men, blunder, some of them practically, 
most of them theoretically. They long 
for “retirement.” The success which 
will enable them to retreat from the active 
pursuits of life is the goal of their endeay- 
ors. Ashrewder thinker than Mountford, 
Dr. Chalmers, when entering his sixtieth 
year, had a beautiful fancy of this kind :— 

“Tt is a favorite speculation of mine,” he 
says, ‘that if spared to sixty, we then enter 
on the seventh decade of human life; and that 
this, if possible, should be turned into the Sab 

1 al 


+, and spent Sab 





bath of our earthly pilgrima 





batically, as if on the shore of an eternal world, 
rr in the outer courts, as it were, of the temple 
that is aboye—the tabernacle in heaven. What 
wre of this idea is the ret- 
rospect of my mother’s widowhood. I long, if 


ehamors me all the mit 





God should spare me, for such an old age as 





A fine but thorough fallacy this. Chal- 
mers’ instincts were truer than his imagin- 
ation respecting it. He was in a mael- 
strom of agitation and labor when he 
uttered it, and went on, brave man as he 
was, striking right and left at every evil 
within his reach, until, going to bed one 
night, after a wearisome day, he woke up 
within the gates of heaven. There he 
found his Sabbatie life in its appropriate 
place. What sort of a close to such a life 
as his would that Sabbatie decade he 
longed for have been? One of downright 
wretchedness. Can the old war-steed 
browse calmly in the shade of a tree while 
the trumpets and the “ shoutings of the 
captains ” startle the air from the neigh- 
boring battle-field ! 

Not only does an original instinct of our 
constitution require that we should be act- 
ive, but habit—especially the habit of a 
long life—renders this instinct inexorable. 
The only right rule for the old workman 
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s to work on, work on manfully, slacken- 


ine his work only as his faculties slacken, 





ich always corresponds 
abates. Fight your way right 
| to the very gates of death, and drop 
not the weapon from your hand till death, 


ome res 


enemy,” drops under its blow. 


t and the “erown of glory.” 


but 





hus much for the general law; 


there are modifications of it—secondary 
laws vhich should be borne in mind. 
One of these is that the activity of life 
hould sustained by an engrossing pur- 
ose—a purpose high enough to give lift 
tendency above its ordinary level, and 
continuous enough to kee p up this tenden- 
ey uniformly. This was Goethe's great 


maxim, his summary philosophy of life. 


i 
ined him through eighty-three se- 


He 


render 


rene, healthful, and successful years. 


needed higher moral support. to 





him fully happy, but the engrossing pur- 
f literature and fame sustained his 
" Pp of this want. His poetic sen- 
| exposed him to the usual suffer- 
f intellectual men, and at one time 
1 ¢ y life he tells us he did actually fall 
nt ypochondria ;” but he threw it off 
by manly resolut on, and kept it off by the 
1axim we have quoted Never be with- 
out something to do not merely something 
I v (t you ¢ not ¢ ly escape), 
but nething that would be extraordinary 
to m mit but which | will render 
» you. And when one such 
ichievemel done fi nd istill 
bler one The d {Tic * not the 
re but th ltitude of opportunities. 
Further The activity of life must be 
Monotony of life is like the stas 
if er It breeds perversions— 
I \ Vs, the prejudices of an exelu- 
é of thought, petulant whims, mo- 
ré \ ind sometimes outright mad- 
( ne of it 
\\ ‘ ) m.torget not tovary 
} ry Ire jue iT larval ws > 6S ch as shall 
sked faculties to recruit them- 
ell 1 labor Bushnell 
(w er his imputed heresies in other 
p ts) pre nted the orthodox postu- 
late the title of “ Work and Play” 
| rod Phi B Kappa brother- 
| | old H d Work and Play; 
iy that you may work; the instinct 
not let yeu re if you will not 
work, will not let you werk if you will not 
V 
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Go forth, then, at goodly intervals from 


— 


your study, O grave man of books; walk 
among the cheery breezes and the genial 


behold all 


you is playing as well as working. 


around 
The 


Ciod 


sunlight ; how nature 


stars sing together, and the sons of 
scape to the vale or the 
take to the oar, on the 
laughing waters; or to good old Izaak 
Walton’s “ Man's 


tion.” the angle on the banks of the shaded 


shout for joy. 
mountain height; 
Contemplative Recrea- 
stream; you will think nobler thoughts for 
it in your cloister. 

the 


counting-room, O man of mammeon; look 


up and around you at God’s blessed works ; 


Turn often away from the mart or 


they have none of your keen and selfish in- 


a 
tensity; they move on joyously and gently, 


though mightily. Look into good books 


Is not knowledge gain as well as golden 


lt d Enjoy the bounties of God at your 
eat 


table in the midst of your household ; 


not as if eating even were a part of your 


impetuous, never-abating task; and re- 
member that you have an epigastrium, and 
a lode- 


t nt 


LU Cal, 


that hell on earth sometimes finds 
at 


as well as he 


that makes haste 
that 


shall not be innocent,” or rather ** im- 


ment there. 


“makes haste to be 


rich, 
poverished,” as saith the marginal readin 


Play, man, and work will go 


play 

better with thee 
And 

} 


also out from even thy closet, at right 


tor it. 


thou, O man of God! come thou 


thy 
Thy God himself will make thy 


a mad-house 


times, into th 
Master. 


very closet 


is every-day world of 
instead of a sane- 
thou heedest not the 


the 


tuary, if laws of thy 


body in study of those of thy soul. 


Ihe first insane hospital that history re- 
cords was for religious recluses.* Come 
down, then, seasonably from the solemn 
mount of vision, not to join the dance 


rolden ealt, but to walk with 


in the garden in the 


round the 


thv God * cool of 


aay. : Cast from thee the “ odilum [HC0- 
logicum ;” narrow not thy purified vision 
to sectarian lines of thought. Work as 
well as think, and “play” a little along 


with both. Re rale thvselt at times with 


joyous books, even if they bear not the 
imprint of Oxford or Rome, of Caml dge 
or New-Haven Reeall 


v children. 


thy childhood 


They play, tumble, 


umidst t 


romp, laugh, and vet “of sueh is the king- 


dom of heaven’’—play, romp, laugh thou 
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thou wilt thy prayers 
feel that 
Father has not only pre- 
ble heaven for 

a quite desirable home for thee 
beforehand. 

gain and lastly, (for we are becoming 
too Kssayish,) the of life 


in order to have har- 


them ; say 
for it, and to 


tine be tter come 
hy heavenly 


desira thee here- 


, but 


activity must 


have a moral value 
happiness, 
you here, good reader, but a 


mony and 
for 
few words of practical common sense, 


ment 


‘Time and eternity are but complements of 


What, then, 


the one grand life of man. 

in the name of common sense, can be the 
consciousness of life in a man who habit- 
ually lives without the recognition of 
his eternity ? What nobleness, what 


hopefulness can there be in such a life 2 


‘ally considered — and 


Philosophi 





aside entirely the Christian Revelation— 
life, without reference to a future beyond it, 
s absolutely a farce, and the world we live 
i ndous sham. If there is no God 
en—it cl ne produced this mar- 
plane 1 these marvelous lives of 

ours upon it—then has that chance main- 
tained, in all the process, all the details 
of the « i perfect congruity, a grand 
dignity even, but ends it, if there is no fu- 
ture life, without a d¢ ment—the solemn 


and high-meaning tragedy (for tragedy, 


it is) becoming a comedy in the last 

f ence ot th last seene. E rything 
a tu the cognition of the human 

has § wel? l re lations, a id an ul- 
illing import, U reepl lif > if 

ws not continuance in another world. 

Qur being is no such absurdity. Lite 
is but in its ineipience here. He that 
would bear within him through it a sus- 
ning consciousness of its reality, must 

e for eternity Let not the thought 
dismay thee, O man! It is indeed full of 
crandeur, but full of consolation also. 
Look up to the coming and sunlight ages 
pointed thee, O brother! toiling in the 

I ow workshop, delving in the mine, 
; i 1 the prison-cell, or waiting death 
! ic sick-chamber. Cannot the prospect 


I 


cive streneth,and nobleness, and even glad- 
ss to thy lot, however humble or weary 2 
Let not merely thy devotions, but thy daily 
toils, be done for that sublime futur 
then shall thy daily toils be Lt continual 
hymn of thy destiny, and thy hours—more 
beautiful than the mythic ones of old 
Greece, circling about and leading forth 


WITH 


W e€ hav eno preach- 
| 


setting 


A COMMENT 


the chariot of the sun—will joyously lead 
thee up brighter and brighter heights of 
that destiny even unto the perfect day. 
And thou, truekler to evil, whose whole 
life is pelf and self, who ean chuckle with 
self-gratulation over the success of thy 
sordid aims and cireumventions of the un- 
wary and the good, what is life to thee 
Thy marble tomb, purchased with fraudu- 
lent gains, is perchance in the cemetery ; 
glance into it as its iron door is opened. 
Within a thou shalt lie 
down in its darkness and silence. What 
then, O fool, will this life of thine avail 
thee? Wilt thou chuckle then over thy 
victims ?—then when thy history is proved 


score of years 


to have been a farce, and all its true pur- 
poses, forgotten in health, have come in 
death to a grand and irremediable failure. 
Poor life 
though s} in conflict 
disaster, is imperial and sublime compared 


wretch! a humble of virtue, 


ent incessant with 


with the farce of thy self-deluded career. 
Awake, thou that sleepest— 


And 


soul is dead that slumbers, 


not what th 


r the 


things are ey seem,” 


And thou, O weary and faltering seeker 
after a true life! lift up thy head; the 
heights before thee are steep, but they 
have been tracked by the feet of old saints 
and divine heroes; their summits are eter- 
nally eflulgent, and when the night lowers 
upon thy path, angel watchers are there 
ascending and descending. 

And thou, whose lot 
act, but only to suffer—even thy life may 
The with 
pain, the weary days and nights of con- 


it is no more to 


be sublimely real. struggle 


finement and languishing, the battle with 


agony and death—what an oecasion hast 


thou in these for the exercise of the 
noblest virtues—patience, trust, brave re- 
solution, self-conquest, and the victory 
over the grave! ‘Thou art living sublime- 
ly, even in thus dying daily. Struggle on 
meekly, but manfully; death is but a 


the eternal 
Lift up thy 


transient incident in thy life ; 
thee. 


future is still before 


head and triumph. 

But this is rhapsody 2 No! It is the 
Christian philosophy of this mortal 
There 
solation in our existence without it. 


true 


life of ours. is no dignity nor con- 


‘Let us, then, be up and doing, 
for any fate ; 
, still pursuing, 


and to wait.” 
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SHAKSPEARE’S MELANCHOLY. 


l ET it not be supposed that, in using 
4 the word melancholy, we mean any- 
the author 


What we mean 


thing so absurd that 
Falstaff was a Werther. 


is that 


as 


there is evidence in the sonnets, 
corroborated by other proof on all hands, 
that the mind of Shakspeare, when left 


to it 


self, was apt to sink into that state 


in which thoughts of what is sad and 
mysterious in the universe most easily 
come and go. 

({t no time, except during sleep, is the 


mind of any human being comple tely idle. 
All men have 
Into which 


talk with 


some natural and congenial 
they fall when they are 
One 


recounts the follies of the past day, re- 


mood 


lett to themselves. man 


newing the relish of them by the recollec- 


tion; another uses his leisure to hate hi 
enemy and to scheme his discomfiture ; 
a third rehearses in imagination, in order 
to be I epared, the part which he is to 
perform on the morrow. Now, at such 





moments, as we believe, it was the habit 
of Shak pe ire’s mind, obliged thereto by 
the ne sity of its strueture. to ponder 
( lesshy those est s relat ng to 
{ his origin, and his destiny, in famil 

trit vith which consists what is ealled 
the spirit il element in human nat 

It was Shakspeare’s use, as it seems to 
us, to vert often, when alone, to that 
ultim mood of the soul. in which one 
hovers wistfully on the borders of the 
finit ily pressing against the barriers 
that separate it from the unknown; that 
mood in which even what is common and 
und foot seems part of a current 
ny nd in which, like A ian Job 
of old, o looks by turns at heaven 
ibove, the earth beneath, and one’s own 
moving body between, interrogating whence 
it all is, why it all is, and whither it all 
tends? And this, we y, Is melancholy. 
It is n It is that mood of man which, 


thoroughly, «7 


hat 


iil moods, is undly, 


} | 
numan 


3} which is the 
CSS¢ of all worth, all beauty, all humor, 
ill IS Open or secret re ference to 
the s I tural and this is sorrow The 
ittite fa finite creature, contemplating 
the infinite, can only be that of an exile- 
rrict 1! wonder blending in a wistful 
le ng for an unknown home. 

As we consider this frame of mind to 
h ! ) characteristic of Shakspeare, 


of 
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forgotten to 
We have always 


that he has not 


represent it as a poet. 


so we find 


fancied Hamlet to be a closer translation of 
Shakspeare’s own character than any other 
of his personations. The same meditative- 
ness, the same morbid reference atall times 
to the supernatural, the same _ inordinate 
deve lopment of the faculty, 
the same intellectual melancholy, that are 


speculative 


seen in the Prince of Denmark, seem to 
Nor 


minor and 


have distinguished Shakspeare. 
that 


faney—the orna- 


Is 
it possible here to forget 
lower form of the same 
ment of As you like it, 
Jaques. 


i 


the melancholy 


Jaques. 





ena, 


It will make you mel 





Taque $. 
ques. I thank 


I suck melancholy Oo song, as a 
ucks eggs More, I pr’ythee, more! 
My voice is rugged; I know I ear 
n you. 


I do not desire you to please me; | 
* you to sing. 








Rosalind. They say you are a rx incholy 
fello 

Jaques. I am 8 I do love better tha 
laughing, 

Rosalind. Those that ar } extremity of 
either a ibominable fe vs, and betray the 

lves to every modern censur worse th 
drunkards 

Tague Why, “tis good to be sad, and say 
nothing. 

Rosalind. Why, then, “tis good t 


Jaques. 1 have neither the scholar’s melar 
choly, which is emulation; nor the musician's, 


fantastical; nor the « } 


nor the soldi 


hich is 


yurtier’s, whic 





is proud ; 


nor the lawyer’s, which is politic ; nor 


which is nice; nor the lover's | 
thes« but it is a melancholy of mine ow1 
compounded of many simples, extracted fron 





MANY ts; aml, indeed, the sundry « 
templation of my travels, in which my often 
rumination wra m is a most humorous 


es is not Shakspeare ; but in writ- 





ing this description of Jaques, Shakspeare 


His 


ow oid a 


drew from his knowledge of himself. 


also was a “melancholy of his 


sadness which his 


In that declared 


* humorous in owl 
rumination wrapt him ‘ 
power of Jaques of * sucking mel 
of 
speure 


Nay 
Jaque S, l¢ IIs h 


inchols 
Shak 


almost direct 


song,” the reference of 


out 


to himself seems 


more, as Rosalind, in rating poor 


m, on one occasion, that he 
that 
‘out of love with his nativity, 
} 


and almost chides God for making him oj 


is so abject fellow she verily be 
! 


lieves he is 














SHAKSPEARE’S MELANCHOLY. 


countenance that he is;” so Shak- 


that 
speare’s melancholy, in one of his sonnets, 
takes exactly the same form of self-dis- 


satisfaction. 


When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes, 

i all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless 
cries, 


And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends pos- 
sessed, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet, in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, &e. 


Think of that, reader! Shakspeare’s 


face Shakspeare himself did not like; | 


and there were moments in which he was 


so abject as actually to wish that he had | 


received from nature another man’s physi- | 


cal features! 

If Shakspeare’s melancholy was, like 
that of Jaques, a complex melancholy— 
a melancholy “* compounded of many sim- 
ples,” extracted perhaps at first from some 
root of bitter experience in his own life, 


and then fed, as his sonnets clearly state, | 


by a habitual sense of his own “ outeast”’ 
condition in society, and by the sight of a 
hundred social wrongs around him, into a 
kind of abject dissatisfaction with himself 
and his fate, yet, in the end, and in its 
highest form,it was rather, as we have al- 
ready hinted, the melancholy of Hamlet, 
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ever to indulge by preference in that old- 
est of human meditations, which is not yet 
trite—* Man that is born of a woman is of 
few days, and full of trouble; he cometh 
is cut down; he 
not.” 


forth as a flower, and 

fleeth as a shadow, and continueth 

Let us cite a few examples from the son- 

nets :— 

When I consider everything that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 

That this huge state presenteth naught but 
shows 

Whereon the 
ment.—wNSonnet 15. 


stars in secret influence com- 

If thou survive my well-contented clay, 

When that churl, Death, my bones with dust 
shall cover.—WSonnet 32. 

No longer mourn for me, when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 


Give warning to the world that I am tled 


From this vile world with viler worms to 
dwe ll.— Sonnet 71. 
The wrinkles, which thy glass will truly 


show, 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou, by thy dial’s shady stealth, may’st know 


Time’s thievish progress to eternity.— Sonnet 77, 


—a meditative, contemplative melancholy, | 


1 
L 
} 
{ 


embraci human life as a whole; the 


ng 


melancholy of a mind incessantly tending 


from the real to the metaphysical, and 
only brought back by external occasion 
from the metaphysical to the real. 

Do not let us quarrel about the words, if 
we can agree about the thing. Let any 
competent person whatever read the son- 
nets, and then, with their impression on 
him, pass to the plays, and he will in- 
evitably become aware of Shakspeare’s 
personal fondness for certain themes or 
trains of thought, particularly that of the 
Death, 


vicissitude, the march and tramp of gene- 


speed and destructiveness of time. 


rations across life’s stage, the rotting of 


human bodies in the earth—these and all 
the other forms of the same thought were 
familiar to Shakspeare to a degree be- 
yond what is to be seen in the case of any 
It seems to have been a habit 


othe r poet, 
of his mind, when left to its own tendency, 


Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten.”— 
Sonnet 81, 


These are but one or two out of many 
such passages, occurring in the sonnets. 
Indeed it may that, whenever 
Shakspeare pronounces the words time, 
age, death, &c., it is with a deep and al- 


be said 


most cutting personal emphasis, quite dif- 
ferent from the usual manner of poets in 
their stereotyped allusions to mortality. 
Time, in particular, seems to have tenant- 
ed his imagination as a kind of grim and 
hideous personal existence, cruel out of 
mere malevolence of nature. Death, too, 
had become to him a kind of actual being 
or fury, morally unamiable, and deserving 
of reproach—* that churl, Death.” 

If we turn to the plays of Shakspeare, 
we shall find that in them too the same 


morbid sensitiveness to’ all associations 
with mortality is continually breaking 
out. The vividness, for example, with 


which Juliet describes the interior of a 
charnel-house, partakes of a spirit of 
revenge, as if Shakspeare were retaliat- 
ing, through her, upon an object horrible 


to himself. 


' Or hide me nightly in a charnel-house 


O’ercover’d quite with dead men’s rattling 
bones, 
With reeky 
skulls.” 


shanks, and yellow shapeless 





© 
wv 


» 


More distinctly 


ejaculation at the tomb :— 


TI 1 detestable maw 


, thon womb of Death, 
Gorged with the dearest morsel « f the « irth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open! 


And who does not remember the famous 


passage in Measure for Measure ?— 
(Va Death is a fearful thing. 
Isabella, And shamed life is hateful. 


Clawlio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
é where— 

l'o lie tion, and to rot! 

This sensible warm motion to becom: 

{ kneaded chk and the delighted 
spirit 

To bathe in fiery flo« 


In 


in cold obstru 





xls, or to reside 
thrilling regions o 
ice ; 


To be imprison’d in the view 


And blown with restless vy 
about 

The pendent world; or to be wors 
than worst 

Of those that lawless and uncertain 


Ima | vling! ris too horrible. 
Che weariest and most loathed worldly 
Phat age, ache, penury, and impris 
Can la itur 5 i paradis 
lo what ir of Death.” 
Again, in the grave-digging scene in 
Hamlet, we see the same _ fascinated 
familiarity of the imagination with all that 


s, coffins, and the 


pertains to churchyar 


corr 


uption within them. 





He t Pr’ythe Horatio, tell me « 
thir 

Hora What's that, my lord? 

Hamiet. Dost thou think Alexander 1 Ked 
* this fashion i’ the earth? 

Hi tio, F’en so, 

Ham/et, And smelt so? Pah Throws down 
the skull.) 

Horatio, E’en so, my lord! 

Ha i tot base uses we may retur 
Horatio! Why may not imagination tra the 
ble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping 


a bung-hole? 


Horatio. "T were to reason to 








c isiuecr 80. 

Mn No, faith, not a jot but to follow 
him thither with modesty ¢ uch nd lik 
hood to lead it. As thus:—Alexander died; 
Alexander was buried; Alexander retu 1 t 

s the dust is earth : I W mak 
l y f that im t ] 
( ted 1 ht wer i irrel ? 

In Cwsa dead and t la 

May st s hole to keep y laway 

© that that that k t] rld in awe 

Should stop a hole to expel the winter's flaw! 


Observe how Shakspeare here defends, 
Hamle t, hi 


‘toe msider dea 


muah s own tendeney “too 


th. ‘To sum up 





revengetul is Romeo’s | 


f thick-ribbéd | 
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all, however, let 


is turn to that unparal- 


leled burst of Janguage in the Tempest, 





in which the poet has defeated time itself 


by chivalrously proclaiming to all time 


what time ean do :— 


\ 

i “th Ww 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 
\ 

\ 


inherit, shall dissolve 








ea, all which it 


nd, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded, 





Leave not a wreck behind. We are such stuff 
As di re made of; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep 

This, we contend, is no mere poetic 


frenzy, inserted because it was dramati- 
¢ lly suitable that Prospero should so ex- 
press himself at that place; it is the explo- 
sion into words of a feeling during which 


Prospero was forgotten, and Shakspeare 


swooned into himself. And what is the 
continuation of the passage but a kind of 
postscript, describing under the guise of 


Prospero, Shakspeare’s own agitation with 
what he had just written ? 

- Sir, lam vexed; 
; my 





weakness old brain 
disturbed with my 
he le 

pt 
And there repose, 





d, retire into my cell, 
A turn or two I'll 


To wtild my beating mind. 
To our imagination the surmise is that 
Shakspeare here laid down his pen, and 
began to pace his chamber, too agitated 
to write more that night. 

In this extreme familiarity with the 
conception of mortality in general, and 


sitiveness 


perhaps also in this extreme sen 


to the thought of death as a matter of 
personal import, all great poets, and pos- 
sibly all great men whatever, have to 
some extent resembled Shakspear For 


these are the feelings of our common nature, 


on which religion and all solemn activ 


ty 
have founded and maintained themselves 
the | and the 


human ptions ; to 


Space and time 
of all 


are 


irovest 


outermost cones 





stand, therefore, incessantly upon these 
extreme conceptions, as upon the perime- 
ter of a figure, and to view all inward 
from them, is the highest exercise of 
thought to which a h bein ean 
attain. Accordingly In ore poe 

there may be discerned this familiarity of 
the imagination with the world, figured as 
a poor little ball pendent in space, and 


moving forward out of the dark past to 


But in tl 


] 
all ; and 


future of light or s re- 


] 
fci00m. 


spect Shakspeare exceeds them 
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in this respect, therefore, no poet 1s more 


religious, more spiritual, more profoundly 


metaphysical than he. Into an inordinate 


amount of that 


outward pressure of the 
ot 


things, infuse the peculiar moral germ of 


against the perimeter sensible 
Christianity, and you have the religion of 
Shakspr are. 

And our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep.— Tempest. 


He re the poetic imagination sweeps boldly 
the 
cloud-line 


round severing it 


the 


as by a 


Un- 


universe, 


from Infinite 


soft 
kn wh. 


sinful earth, 


lead 


Poor soul! the center of my 
Fool’d by those rebel pow 

*stray.—Sonnet 146, 
Here 


from the far and physical, dwells disgust- 


s that thee 





the soul, retracing its thoughts 


ingly on itself. 





—~Hamlet. 


Here the soul, pierced with the new and 


awful thought of sin, wings out again 


all dark. 


toward the Infinite, and finds 


Measure for Measure. 


Here the silver lamp of hope is hung up 


W 1 the gloomy sphere, to burn softly 
ind itly forever! 

And so it is throughout Shakspeare’s 
Writing Whatever is special or doctrinal 
is avoide all that intellectual tackling, 
so to speak, is struck away that would 
afford the soul any relief whatever from 
the whole sensation of the supernatural. 
Although we cannot, therefore, in honest 


keeping with popular language, call Shak- 
as Ulrici does, the most Christian 


him to have been the 


spe are, 
of poe ts, we believe 
man in modern times who, breathing an 
atmosphere full of Christian conceptions, 
and studded 

] 


his whole 


civilization 


with Christian institutions, had 


walking amid a 


being tied DY the closest pe rsonal links to 


those highest generalities of the universe 
which the greatest minds in all ages have 
eve ponde red and meditated, and round 
which Christianity has thrown its clasp 
of gold 

Shakspeare, then, we hold to have 


a meditative, speculative, 


ind even, in his solitary hours, an abject 


been essentially 


and melancholy man, rather than a man of 
In- 


stead of being a calm, stony observer of 


active, firm, and worldly disposition. 


life and nature, as he has been sometimes 


repres¢ nted, we believe him to have been 


a man of the gentlest and most trouble- 
some affections ; of sensibility abnormally 
keen and deep; full of m« taphysical long- 
ings ; liable above most men to self-dis- 
trust, despondency, and mental agitation, 
from causes internal and external; and a 
prey to many secret and severe experi- 
Mitre 


This, we say, is no guess; it is 


ences which he did not discuss at the 
tavern. 
a thing certified under his own hand and 
seal. But this being allowed, we are will- 
ing to agree with all that is said of him, 
by way of vindicating the immense variety 
of faculties, dispositions, and acquirements 
of his built 
Vast intellectual inquisitiveness, the readi- 


universal humor, the 


which character was up 
truest 
, the 


richest and deepest capacity of enjoying 


est and most 


sagacity and knowledge of the worl 


all that life presented—all this, as applied 
to Shakspeare, is a mere string of unde- 
niable commonplaces. The nan, as We 
fancy him, who of all others trod the of- 
tenest the extreme metaphysic walk which 
bounds our universe in, he was also the man 


keen- 


of all others who was related most 
ly by every fiber of his being, to all the 
Bet- 
knew life to be a 
with as vivid a relish as any man 
he did his part as one of the dreamers. 
If at life before his 


mental gaze, an illuminated little speck o1 


world of the real and the concrete. 


ter than any man he 


dream ; 
stood 


one moment 


dise, softly rounded with mysterious sleep, 
the next moment this mere span shot out 
into an illimitable plain, whereon he him- 
self stood—a plain covered with torests, 
parted by seas, studded with cities and 
huge concourses of men, mappe d out into 
civilizations, over-canopied by stars. 


+ ++ 


Se_r-KNow.LepGe.—Who seeth not how 
great is the advantage arising from this 
knowledge, and what misery must attend 


our mistakes concerning it? For he who 


is possessed of it, not only knoweth him- 


self, but knoweth what is best for him. 
Ile perceive th what he can do, and what 


he cannot do; he applieth himself to the 
one, and gaineth what is necessary, and he 
1S happy ; he atte mpts not the other, and 
therefore incurs neither distress nor dis- 


appointme nt. 








J44 THE 
AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF IN 
SECTS. 

) [’ a meeting of the most influential of 
[ the insect tribes, it was proposed to 
open a grand Exhibition for the works of 
ill classes. This proposition was second- 
ed by Mr. Spinner, the spider; and Mr. 
Bustle the blue-bottle, Mr. 


Burrow, the mole-cricket, having each in 


Buzz, and 


an eloquent speech supported the motion, 
it was agreed to unanimously, every in- 
sect present promising to furnish its por- 
tion in aid of the great design. 


The 
place 


int to be discussed was the 
the 


to much agitation. 


next pe 
exhibition. 
Mr. 
honey bee, wanted to erect an 
cell for 
he was opposed bv 
the 


most suitable for 
This gave 


Sweet, the 


rise 


with a distinet 


but 


edifice of wax, 
ach exhibitor : 


M r 


that it would take a lifetime to accomplis 


Snooze, the drone, on grounds 


l 


1 
| 
the undertaking, beside requiring too much 


i 
r to ple ase the class to which he be- 
longed Mr. Busy, the ant, suggested the 

{ subte rranean 


formation of a excavation, 


which he said would be a plan attended 
with much advantage, as by it the parties 
‘ould be protected from the heat of the 
un and the influence of the atmosphere. 


was d with great 


faction by Mr. 


, 1} 
id he ob cinaly 


recelve satis- 


Jurrow, the mole-cricket, 


off re ] his 


services l 


nstructing galleries and apartments of 


uperior size, remarking that Mr. Busy 
‘ould assist in the formation of the small 
passages, and in the removal of the rub- 


ish Mr. Bustle Buzz, the blue-bottle, 


trenuously ¢ 


} 


pposed this scheme, wisely 
; friends Messrs. 
feel 
and the 
he represented, would be decidedly out of 
If he I 


might be 
to make a proposition, he 


serving that, ilthough | 
mm oht 


r-cround, yet he, 


Burrow and Busy quite at 


home unde elass 


their element ! allowed 
would sav, oc 


Pal- 


which was 


cupy Azure 


ce, already in 


a portion of the superb 


existence, and 


rected before any of the assembled party 
vere ¢ illed nto he ng. This speech was 
reatly applauded, and Sir Harry High- 
flyer, the emperor butterfly, saying he was 
well acquainted with a situation every way 
fit for the purpose, the proposal was 
roreed to without any more discussion 


rements for oceu- 


As soon as the ar I 
Ving the area se] eted by Su H 


urry 


Hichflye r were complete 1 each ¢ xhibitor 


was requeé 


| ted to torwar 1} contributions 
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to the care of Messrs. Sweet and Busy, 
who undertook to classify the articles, ap- 
portioning to each its allotted space. 

In the locomotive department were some 
curious stilts, sent by the firm of Stride 
and Stumble, of the crane flies ; also some 
apparatus for facilitating the game of leap- 
frog, by Messrs. Hop and Go-forward, of 
Mr. Airy, the gossa- 
mer spider, contributed a novel kind of 
threads 
rolled together, and extremely buoyant, on 


the grasshoppers. 


jaunting car, formed of minute 
which the luxurious possessor could float 
in the atmosphere, and glide joyously over 
rht sun- 


the meadows and downs in the br 
shine. 

In the next compartment were the vari- 
ous contrivances used for habitations and 
the Mr. 


Sweet, the honey bee, sent a magnificent 


shelter among insect tribes. 


palace of wax, separated into many di- 
visions, with royal cells, fit for a queen; 
others of smaller dimensions, suited to the 


wants of royal consorts; and some still 


less, for the accommodation of the majori- 


. ] 
ects aiso a 


ty of her majesty’s loyal subj 
proper number of apartments in which the 
supplies of bread and honey could be re 

tained till required for use. Cosy and 
Snug, the | 


ited 


af-rolling caterpillars, exhib- 
tents ol 
} 


different shapes and 


le of withstanding the 


many 
various sizes, capa 
of the 
the leaves of the 


nettle 


inclemency weather, and formed of 
hazel, oak, lilac, and 


Mr. Spoiler, the clothes’ moth, 


forwarded a fine specimen of his handi- 


work, made from the best coat of a 
Mr. Spinner, 


nest, beautifully 


miser 
the spide r. contributed a 
soft 


large, which, by being placed in th 


and conveniently 
cor- 
ner of a high cornice, had for three weeks 
escaped the vigilance of the housemaid. 
Sir Harry Highflyer, the emperor butter- 
fly, sent the flask-shaped dormitory occu- 
pied by himself while in a state of 
Messrs. Testy and Sting, of the 


wasp family, forwarded a domicile of large 


quies- 


eence, 


dimensions, in which were several stories 


varying in size, supported one on another 
by pillars, and suspended to the roof by 
unusual strength; these were 


one of In- 


closed in a globular covering, displaying 


creat skill and ingenuity in the execution 
They also furnished some of the raw ma- 
terial, consisting of the stump of an old 


appl -tree, and a specimen of the powe rful 
pincers use d to eut it 


I 
tion, for 


up, and, by mastica- 
Mr. Soft 


use the 


prepare it 








AN 


silkworm, contributed a habitation formed | 
of bright yellow silk, beautifully smooth, | 
impervious to draught, and in which he | 


proposed to doze away no inconsiderable 
portion of his existence. *Mr. ‘T'wine, the 
-addis 
aquatic grotto, made of small stones and 
tiny shells, fastened together by silken 
cords. 

‘The compartment in which the greatest 
ingenuity and skill were developed, and 
the keenest emulation 


which excited 


among the exhibitors, was that devoted to | 


the abodes of the rising generation. This 
the the 
frequenters of the exhibition. 


also attracted attention of all 
matronty 
Among the most noticeable of these struc- 
tures was the section of 
cave-like nest, with part of the entrance 
passage, forwarded by the helpmate of 


Mr. the mole-cricket. Mrs. 
Tidy, the upholsterer exhibited a 


Burrow, 
bee, 
model nursery; in shape it resembled a 
Ilorence flask, and the interior being made 
perfectly smooth, was lined with a brilliant 
scarlet drapery procured from the flowers 
of the field-poppy. In this luxurious abode 
was room for a sufficient quantity of honey 
and pollen to nourish Mr. Tidy’s young 
Mrs. 


of eggs, formed with great care and skill, 


heir. Hum, the gnat, sent a eluster 


in the shape of a boat, and equally buoy- 
ant, each egg being placed with the aper- 


ture downward, to enable its occupant to 


quit it with ease, and enter at once into 


the liq d ele 


the first two stages of its existence. 


ment it was to inhabit during 
Mrs. 
Hum also exhibited some ingenious appa- 
ratus for securing the amount of atmos- 
phe ric alr required to sustain life while 
under water. These contrivanees varied 
much in detail—being at one period at- 
tail of 


head. 


the insect; at an- 
Ir. Bright, the lan- 


tern fly, contributed a beautiful specimen 


tached to the 


other, to the 


of natural light in the form of a lantern, 
which was exhibited with almost magica! 


effect. Mrs. Spangle, the glow-worm, 


forwarded a lamp which, being placed of 


a calm summer's evening on a mossy bank, 
would prove an object of great attraction 
to any idler in the vicinity. 

Messrs. Sparkle and Sprack, the fire- 
exhibited a design for an illumina- 


Hies, 


tion taken from the tropical forests, and 
composed of a number of fireflies sporting 
n and out between the luxuriant foliage 
of their native woods. Messrs. Chirrup 
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fly, exhibited a very picturesque | 


a subterraneous | 


and Hop, of the cricket family, contributed 
some musical instruments of curious con- 
struction, and capable of emitting a sound 
peculiar to the genus of which it is a dis- 
mark. Her the 
reigning queen of the bee tribe, exhibited 


tinguishing majesty, 
the silvery pipe which conferred on her 
the power of quelling the most uproarious 
proceedings of her generally quiet and or- 
Mr. Cheatum. the ant- 
lion, forwarded a pitfali, constructed with 


derly subjects. 


great labor and skill, in the form of a cir- 
cular cone, and in which, by adopting the 
principle of the sliding scale, he proposed 
securing enough prey to satisfy his appe- 
tite. Catehum & Co., of the geometric 
spiders, contributed a beautiful net, com- 
posed of threads radiating from the centre, 
and crossed at regular intervals by circu- 
lar lines of the same materials. In this 
elaborately-worked trap the wily possessor 
would entangle the unwary insect which, 
being deceived by its brilliancy on a dewy 
morning, and wishing to take advantage 
of the reflective properties of the numer- 
ous gems with which it was radiant to aid 
him in bedecking himself, advanced too 
near its treacherous precincts, and became 
irrecoverably entangled in its meshes. 
Many other contributions were well wor- 
thy of notice, but the limit of the present 
paper prevents our particularizing them. 
eae 
Resutt or Cuyemicat PuysioLocy.— 
Any substance ffat has to make its way 
the the 


vessels which proceed to the various parts 


from human stomach, through 


of the body, must be capable of being dis- 
solved by the fluids of the body. Chemists 
are now familiar with methods by which in 
their laboratories many soluble poisonous 
substanees can be united with other bodies, 
so as to become insoluble, and in this new 
state be rendered capable of being intro- 
duced into the stomach, without injurious 
consequences. ‘lo perform such an ex- 
periment in the stomach, is to administer 
an antidote, of more or less certain efficacy, 
against a poison which has been pre i, 


vious 


swallowed. In this way, lime and mag- 


nesia are antidotes against oxalie acid, the 


white of an eg eorrosive subli- 


y 


against 
mate, hydrated per-oxide of iron against 


white arsenic, andsoon. ‘Those severally 


combine with the poisonous substance 


when brought in contact with it in the 


stomach, render it insoluble, and con- 


sequently inert. 


— 


——————————— 
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METE—EXEMPLIFICATIONS 


Mag 


METE FOR 


OF RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 
ee W WHATSOEVER measure ye mete 
it shall be measured to you again,” 
said the infallible Teacher; and a thou- 
id instanees of this truth stand on the 
records of history. Indeed, there seems to 
be a eral, if not an irresistible, law of 
retributive justice exemplified in the gov- 
ernment of the world; so that those who 
do go others are usually rewarded, 


vho do evil punished, even in the 


! nt t¢ Love be vets love, and hate 
beget te ** He that would have friends 
m show himself friendly.”’ And he that 
is acti ry a friendly disposition, guid- 
ed ll his conduet by the pring iple S ol 
‘tice and truth, will acquire the confi- 
dence of his assoelates, and draw around 
} 1a eircle of confiding friends, who will 
ize with him in adversity, and re- 

jolce V 1 hum in prosperity 


B 1 was about to present some in- 


ve justice, which serve 


truth of our Saviour’s words 
jt ic commencement of this 
l in the case of . Uriah the 
Hitt - vhom David slew by ordering 


lum in the front of the battle 


be slain Dy the (mmonites, 


1) ht possess himself securely 
| wite. the P ophet Nathan said 
) Thus sait#the Lord, I will 

st thee out of thine own 





iv wives’ before 
th ( .° and the “sword shall never 
depart t hous 2 Sam. Xi, 
10. 11 | e subse nt history of 
Du ( vy te ly were those 
thre vords verified! The sword 

! part from his house all the 
! even his own son Absa- 
ron lhe lolized on account of his 
exterity, conspired against 
him from his throne and 

his sin was forgiyen him on 
entance, so that he was not 

( yet the retributive justice 

( { upon him and his house 
hich filled his heart with 

s kingdom with war and 

the h he went down to 

| hay ig obtained lorgiv- 

rrace by an act of 

lt I idness of a God 

h kk lh VuS CONVI lsed 
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luring his life, and was finally rent asun- 
der in the days of Rehoboam, his grandson. 
1 Kings xii, 1-20. 
Another remarkable instance of this re- 
tributive justice may be seen in the case of 
Ahab in his conduct toward Naboth, under 
Ahab 


Naboth his “ vineyard, 


the subtle advice of his wife Jezebel. 
had demanded of 
that he might have it for a garden of herbs ;” 
but Naboth refused to comply with the 
king’s 
Ahab, and his wife, full of “ cunning craft- 
he 
temptuous conduct of Naboth by procuring 


request. This much displeased 


iness,” undertook to revenge t con- 


false witnesses against him, accusing him 


of “ blasphemy against God and the king. 


She succeeded in her nefarious design, 
and he was “stoned with stone ind 
died.”” This event, brought about by the 


treachery of an artful woman, pacified, for 
the time, the disturbed temper of Ahab, 
and he arose and took possession of Na- 
But mark the 
word of the Lord eame to Eli- 
Arise, go down 
* And thou 
speak unto him, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord, Hast thou killed and also taken 
And thou shalt 
him, saying, Thus saith the Lord, In the 
the blood of 
thy blood, even 
1-19. And this 
threatening was literally fulfilled, as may 


vineyard result 
“And the 
jah the 'T 


Ahab, king of Israel.” 


both’s 
ishbite, saying, 
to meet 
shalt 
possession . spe ak unto 
place where dogs licked 
Naboth 


thine.” 1 


shall dogs lick 


Kings XXi, 


be seen in the subsequc nt chapter, ver- 


He re 


malediction 


ses thirty-seven and thirty-eight. 
a fulfillment of the 


Heaven —** Whoso  sheddeth 


was 


ot 


mans 


blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” 
Gen. ix, 6; and we see in it a just re- 
action of Divine Providence in inflicting 
upon the violators of His law the retribu- 
tive punishme nt they deserve. 

Thousands of such instances might be 
selected trom the Bible history, as « very 


attentive reader must know. From envy, 





the brethren of Joseph sold him as a slave 
into Egypt, and they themselves were 
forced to bow down to him as their mas- 
ter. The kings of Egypt oppressed the 
Israelites for four hundred years, and 
for this oppression God visited the sins 
of the fathers of Pharaoh upon his head 
by the overthrow of his army in the Red 
Sea. Judas betrayed Christ, but after- 
ward hung himself. 

Instances of this retributive justice oc- 
cur ¢ ilmost every page of history, 











‘OR METE—EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


METE |! 
sacred and profane. ‘Take two or three 
of the most notable in modern times. 


Louis XIV., in addition to his profligacy, 
ordered the 


, 
} rotestants 


Inassacre 
of France, 
hundred noblemen, and twenty-six thou- 


in which five 


sand other Protestants were butchered in 


f the unsuspecting | 


Paris, and more than thirty thousand in 
other parts of France. His son, Louis 


XV., succeeded to the throne, lived a 
profligate life, and died a most horrid 
death, being so loathsome that his friends 
could not endure his Louis 
XVI. was beheaded by a revolutionary 
mob, and none of the family of the Bour- 
bons have been permitted, except for a very 


It 


presence, 


brief period, to reign in France since. 


would seem as if the curse of God had 
blighted this regal family. 
Out of the Revolution came Napoleon 


Bonaparte. He conquered nearly all the 
neighboring regard- 
less of he 


aggrandize himself and family; but he 


kingdoms, and was 


the rights of others so might 
was finally overthrown, conquered, taken 
prisoner, sent to the rock of St. Helena, 
and died in exile and desolation. 

thing in the history of 


There is one 
this extraordinary man that seems to 
show how futile are the efforts of man 
to defeat the designs of Divine Provi- 
dence. Bonaparte married Josephine, 


who had a daughter named Hortense, and 


1 Napoleon’s brother, Louis. 


she marries 

By Josephine, Bonaparte had no issue, and 
when he came to the head of the empire 
he was ve solicitous to have an heir that 
micht inherit his throne. He divoreed Jo- 
sephine and married a princess of Austria, 


by whom he had a son; but his hope per- 
ished—his son and heir died in Vienna in 
1834. Mark After various 


changes in the government of France, a 





the result ! 


descendant of Josephine, the son of her 


daughter Hortense, who married the broth- | 


er of N ipoleon, was elected first to the 
presidency of the French Republic, and 
now is seated on the throne as head of the 
empire, with the authority to determine 
the line of succession, if he shall die child- 
of 


The very means which Napoleon 


less, in some collateral branch his 


idopted o secure the throne of France to 


his descendants in a direct line were the 
very means of its defeat, and the lovely 
divorced has become the grand- 


So little effect have 


woman he 
parent of an empe ror! 
the plans of 


plans man on the designs of God; 


fully 
set in them to do evil,” yet the “ Lord 
that sitteth in the ike 
their folly, and “ bring to naught” all their 


and though the “ hearts of men are 


heavens shall laugh 


machinations against Him who is the 
supreme ruler of the universe. 
Josephine appears to have been the 


guardian angel of Napoleon, and while he 
continued united to her he prospered; but 
from the time he put her away, and allied 
himself to the degenerate house of Austria, 
the 
campaign in Russia prepared the way for 
at Waterloo, and that defeat 
fur his capture and his banishment to the 
desolate rock of St. 


ended his eventful life an exile. 


he began to decline, and disastrous 


his defeat 


Helena, where he 
Had he 
remained faithful to Josephine, and ob- 
the of toward the 
surrounding nitions which he had con- 
quered and then held in check, he might 


served rules justice 


have died in his palace, after a prosperous 
reign, and left the empire, though not to 
an heir direct, yet to a collateral branch of 
his family, and perhaps to the very Louis 
Napoleon whom he so tenderly loved. 
At any rate, this is the final issue of that 
convulsive struggle which for so many 
years shook all Europe, hurled so many 
kings and emperors from their thrones, and 
made them tremble for their fate.* 

We may see this retributive justice dis- 
played not only in these greater events of 
kings and 


the world, 


nations and 


among emperors, 
eminent individuals, but also 
in every-day life, among all classes of 
people who dare to trespass upon the 
“He that 
diggeth a pit (for his neighbor), shall fall 
therein; and he that rolleth a stone (in 
his neighbor’s path), it shall return upen 


rights of their fellow-men. 


him.” These sayings of Holy Writ have 


their truth exemplified in the conduct of 
individuals who manifest their envious or 
malicious dispositions toward their fel- 
lows, in striving to injure them in their 


character or property, by having their 


unjust and wicked machinations return 


upon their own heads, sooner or later—if 


The reader must not infer from the above 


remarks that the writer believes that Napoleon 


was a good man, though he thinks he was 
better than most of those who warred against 
him, He was doubtless rained up aon scourge tn 


the hands of God to punish kings and emperors 


who had so long provoked Him to anger for 
their wickednes Thus God uses one wicked 
nan to cha nother, as ‘the rod of his 
indignati 
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not in their own persons, yet In their pos- 


ho walk in the footsteps of their 


All who violate the precept of 


terity W 
fathers 


the Saviour, “ Do as you would be done 


by,” in the like circumstances, as they 


nsgress immutable and infinitely 


an 
ist law, will assuredly find its penalty 


coming upon them in all its tremendous 
tores and it will extort from them a 
confession that God is just in the ad- 


ministration of his government. 
“ Whoso privately slandereth his neigh- 


m will I cut off,” either by slaying 
him, by some signal display of my judg- 
him from the 
What a vile char- 
He “ 


eth proudly” with his lips against his 


ments, or S¢ I arate congre- 


gation of my people. 
speak- 


icter is the secret slanderer! 


neighbor, whispers softly in the ears of 
his friend respecting the real or sup- 
posed faults of his neighbor, while he 
flatters that neighbor himself with his 
professions of friendship, and thus stabs 
him in the dark with his forked tongue 
of slander, until he is caught in his own 

iftine ind by a just reaction of Divine 
Providence he is held in that execration to 


which his wily conduct has justly exposed 
There 


, the drunkard, 


him is, in fact, no character ¢ xcept 


and the murderer— 


id these are generally soon detected and 


their demerits deserve—so 


hed as 
erous to the community as the secret 
slanderer. He will pass around in society 
sh} 


hbor to another, with the soft- 


from one ne 
1e polished hypocrite, and yet with 
of 


firebrands, 


ness of tl 


confidenes a feigned friendship, 


the 


seattering 


arrows, and death” 


wherever he setting brother against 


woes: 


brother, and friend against friend, until the 
whole neighborhood is in a flame of con- 
tention When inquiring who reported 
this, it is at last traced up to its true 


indignation 
the head 


retailer of secrets, 


then, behold, the 
all 


of the slanderer, this vile 


source, ind 


returns with its force upon 


whether true or false He should be shun- 
ned as a pest in society. Kyery honest 


man shuns him as a dangerous character, 
will not speak a loud word in his ear, lest 
he twist it from its true meaning, and re- 
peat it to a third person with a view to 
nake mischiet Ilere again is an exem- 
plification of retributive justice. 


But of all slande s, those of the news 


paper re most mischievous. ‘These 
fly as upon the wings of the wind;” 
d hence a ort, disadvantageous to a 


rej 


| east upon 
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neighbor or friend, spreads, almost with 
the rapidity of lightning, from one end 
of the to 
to the four quarters of the globe; and 


continent another, and even 


the man, perfectly innocent, 


finds himself posted before the reading 


perhaps 
public as some “ pestilent fellow,” as a 
heretic, as a leader in some contempti- 
ble intrigue. His blasted 
before tens of thousands whom he never 


character is 
is reduced to the disagree- 
of 
same corrupt 


saw, and he 


able 


through 


necessity vindicating himself 
the of 
which privilege perhaps he is denied, or 


of 


medium, 


in silence 
him. A 


of ten, would 


suffering the opprobrium 


prudent man, in 


nine cases out choose the 


latter, rather than enter the arena of con- 


troversy with a wily adversary, who is 


so reckless of consequences as to care 
but littke what he says, if he can only 
gratify his malevolent disposition toward 
| the person he hates. Sut all this ne- 


disobedient 


svoner or later, return 








farious conduct Wi 


upon his own head with sevenfold venge- 
ance, and he will find, when perhaps it is 
too late to avert it, that he that * backbiteth 


numbered w 


with his tongue” shall be th 
the 


“ proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 


“ haters of God,” and classed with the 


to without under- 


parents, 


i 


standing, covenant-breakers, without nat- 


| ural affection, implacable, unmerciful”— 


Rom. i, 30, 3l—and of course shall share 
in their doom. 


This reprehensible conduct may be 


| - 
expected among the mass of the world, 


though among these there are thousands 
whose honorable minds will not allow them 


to stoop to such contemptible warfare upon 


individual character; but that any, under 


the profession of Christianity, should be 


this the rights 


of others, and more especially should in- 


cuilty of tre spass upon 


dulge in slanderous representations of the 


principle s or conduct of a fellow-Christian, 


| can find no apology, either in the code of 


morals adopted in the religion which he 
professes, or in the relation which he 
of the 


the prece pts of his 


sustains as a member Christian 


family. On the contrary, 
religion forbid it ; they direct to a contrary 
course, and furnish him with weapons of 
a more pacific character. 

Our Saviour has given us a plain rule to 


cuide us in our Intercourse one with another 


fellow-Christians, which, if observed, 
would 


as 
prevent the evils which 


many ol 











THE 


originate from publishing the faults of 
others, whether real or otherwise, to the 
world before these steps have been taken. 
“ If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
avo and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
it unto the Church: but if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as 
a heathen man and a publican.” Matt. 
xviii, 15-17. Now if we neglect to pursue 
these measures toward an offending brother, 
before we publish his faults, even privately 
to a third person, much more to the world, 
we thereby not only “leave undone the 
things we ought to do,” but we do that 
which the Saviour has prohibited, and 
thereby incur the guilt of slander, and 
shall, sooner or later, bring upon ourselves 
the just displeasure of God, and subject 
ourselves to that retributive justice in- 
variably displayed in the government of 
the world. Were this Christian duty 
discharged with a conscientious fidelity, 
how much strife and contention would be 
ivoided 2 How few slanders would be ut- 
tered? Ifow would peace and unity be 
promoted? And of course how much re- 
proach would be wiped off from the 


Church of God? And he who violates | 


this plain precept, by circulating re ports, 
whether true or false, either privately 
or publicly, whether by word of mouth or 
in print, against his neighbor, brother, or 
friend, ranks himself among backbiters 
or slanderers, and exposes himself to the 
malediction of God and the condemnation 
of all good men, and therefore must ex- 
pect the scorn and derision of an enlight- 
ened community, and will find in the 
end, that “ whatsoever measure he has 
meted to others shall be measured to him 
again.” 


THE EYE. 
( r all the complicated structures in the 


mechanism of man, what organ is there 
connected with it that commands more of 
our wonder and admiration than the eye? 
I need hardly remind you of its extreme 
delicacy, of its exquisite beauty, or of 
its transcendent and wonderful powers. 


There is no one organ in the body which 


EYE. 3849 
evinces more and stronger evidences of a 
great First Cause. 

Let us examine for a moment, if you 
please, the various textures which enter 
into its composition. But first of all look 
at the deep bony cavern in which it is 
lodged; see the care with which the God 
of nature has protected it on all sides, like 
a sentinel who is shielded from danger by 
the impenetrable walls of his fort, on the 
approach of an enemy. A poet refers to 


these ghastly recesses when he says :— 


“Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye. 

But start not at the dismal void! 

If pious love that eye employ’d, 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When suns and stars have lost their light.” 


Ilow admirably are its appendages (the 
lids) adjusted to defend it from injuries, 


| extraneous bodies, and excesses of light !— 


so nicely and exactly are its refractive 
media arranged in consecutive lamine, 
that it has very justly been pronounced 
the most perfect of all optical instruments. 
Who ean watch the involuntary move- 
ments of the iris in the act of defending 
the retina from the too sudden, intense, 
and paralyzing influence of light, and not 
see the strongest evidence of design 2? 
Owing to the numerous tissues com- 
posing the eye, there are, as a matier of 
course, a great variety of diseases to 
which it is subject, all of which should be 
understood by the accomplished and well- 


| educated physician and surgeon. Both 


the voluntary and involuntary movements 


of the eye are dependent upon the healthy 


action and proper balance of exceeding- 
ly delicate muscles, which, in their ab- 
normal condition, require surgical inter- 
ference. Its mucous and glandular tis- 
sues, so well designed to lubricate the eye 
and facilitate its countless movements, are 
exceedingly prone to inflammation and 
functional derangements. ‘Then, again, 
the nervous fibers, or tunics of the eye, 
like a harp of a thousand strings, may cease 
to vibrate. Its transparent window, the 
cornea—its aqueous, lenticular, and vitre- 
ous fluids, more pellucid than a dew-drop 
and more clear than a diamond, may lose 
their sparkling luster and their transcend- 
ent brilliance. ‘The 7ris, like a guardian 
angel, may withdraw its watchful care 
The serous membranes may forget their 
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ndividuality, and, in their amativeness, One day, however, as David was earry- 
! form undue attachments for each ing back to its owner a corpulent blue 
othe : sulting in annexations either in | gingham umbrella, which he had been fit- 
the or or posterior chambers. The | ting with a new spring, his eye chanced 
( tine fluids, like so many meander- | to meet a large placard upon a wall- 
! eams vivifying and invigorating | placard which earnestly entreated all those 
everything in their onward career, are too | who had any idea of purchasing an interest 
often turned out of their legitimate chan- | in the great lottery, to go and pay in their 
nels, or are obstructed in their course.— | money without delay, as the tickets were 
Dr VW. Sle] henson. nearly all disposed of. and the books would 
a acai at shortly be closed. David's he t ve 
throb. He read farther, and saw that, by 


IE LOTTERY TICKET 
STORY. 


BOUT fifty years ago, 
LX. a modest little house, 


outskirts of a large and 


TI \ TRUE 


there lived in 


ted on the 


li 
nopulous city, an 
f populou 9% 
in, named David 


old 1 Grannet It would 
have been instantly evident to any one 
who paus 1 to conte mplate the white hair 
ind whiskers of old David, together with 
the iffhness of his deeayed stoek, and the 
erect manner in which he bore himself, 
that tl earlier portion of his checkered 
career had been spent in the army, or, at 
ey ts, unde r the influence of those 

m exercises in which enterprising 
( i is young men are generally 

» delight And this was indeed the 

cas David had in his youth been so 
eas to commit ne indiscretion 

t compelled | to leave the neigchbor- 
hood of his native town, and enlist in a 
! which w on the eve of embark- 
ation for the West Indies Here, after he 
! erved some years, David fell ill of 
the yellow fever, got invalided, and was 
sent home Soon atte ward his re riment 
returned also, and, as a sudden ehange 


from one climate to another is always im- 





OV to the constitution, it was then 
ordered out to Canada, where poor Gan- 
me just as mis¢ rably nippe 1 by the 
cold he had before been scorched by the 
’ But while he was on duty in Can- 
da, ! had the luek to be everely wounded 
1 < f his legs by the explosion of a 
can o homeward he came again, with 

orable discharge from the army, 

! nsion that was ealeulated to render 
him comfortable for life. so David now 

used himself und added to his quarterly 
pitta stuffing birds, mending umbrel 

nding s rs, setting razors, and in 
i turning lus hand to anything that was 
likely to fill up e moment ecreditably, 

l enable him to toss an honest penny into 

n of his poor « ld wife. 


investing the trifling 


um of twenty pounds 


(though that was all ssessed in the 


he p 


person would stand a chance of 


He off 


world), 2 


winning twenty thous took 


his spectacles instantly, put them in his 
pocket, delivered th blue gingham um- 
brella, returned as « kly as possible 


home, and went to hold a consultation 
with old Phebe. Dame Phebe was 
dreadfully deaf, so he had to bawl w 
all his might into her ear 

Ve vy ‘ Se indeed,” said Phaebe vo 9, 


“1 didn’t say it was wet, 


“no such thing ; 


of rain all dav the stone are jute dry ? 

a” fl 1 Phoehe hold r her pal 3 
to the fire “ah, well vell! 

“ There’s 7 to be a lottery.” 

Phebe looked at t! mbrella-mender 
She hadn’t heard one rd he said, but 
didn’t like to tell him s She merely 
nodded slowly, id zed I it the 
lire 

* Did vou eatch that ? isked David 

* Cold, it?” replied dam “4 
thought so—ah !* 

“T didn’t say it was cold,” sereamed 
David; “on the contrary, s te hot.” 

“ Hot! O, see,” returned Phebe ; “ ves, 
ves, it zs hot,” and she warmed her ms 
onee more David drew baek, and gave 


his wife just such a 


stowed upon a Tusearor: 


had occasion to thum] upon the he d witt 
the butt-end of his musket. 

* | said the eC Was a na to be lottery.” 
roured David. “ Here sno use, I se 

ve me the slate :” and he wrote down the 
words. Phoebe understood now, and her 
looks asked, “* Well, what then?” David 
next wrote ae twenty pe nds one may 
buy a ticket that will win as many thor 
sands.” 

* Ay, but vou haven't twe pounds 
lad,” was the reply 
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* No, but you have, and that’s the same 
thing, is it not?” 

Phebe returned no answer for some 

ninutes, and then mildly remarked that 

juite another thing. David be- 

owed upon her a second vicious glance, 

id hastily serawled, “ Not if I am deter- 


nined to buy this ticket, I suppose bis 


“Twenty pounds are twenty pounds,” 
said Phebe, shaking her head; “it’s all 
we ‘ve got in the world, besides the pension. 


‘Take my advice, David Gannet, and don’t 


Think of winning twenty thousand 


olden guineas,” seribbled the umbrella- 


l 


mender; “what a heap! what a hoard! 
we might hide in it—roll in it.” Phebe 
looked dubious—she was giving way. 


“Go and hear what Great To has to 


say about it,” was her re ply. 

David snatched the slate from her hand 
ind replied, ** Why should I consult An- 
iony von Pootherehick in a matter like 
this? He knows nothing about lotteries ; 
he er put into one in his life.” 


* No, | am sure of that; you ean’t do 
et in consult him. Go at onee.” 

“ Well, as you will,” said David, seizing 
a dilapidated old hat; “but it wont have 
much weight, I can tell you. An old 
soldier is a match for fifty Von Poother- 


chicks, any day.” 


Anthony von Pootherchick was one of 


curious and clever individuals imper- 


vy denominated “ Jack-of-all-trades.” 


| usual addendum of * Master-of-none ” 

apply in his case, as he was 
master of anything he felt disposed to 
take in hand. He was a prefound anti- 
quarian, an experienced chemist, an able 


optician, an excellent carpenter, a skillful 
turner, and an accomplished engineer ; 
it his favorite study, and private joy, 
and chief delight, was evidently pyro- 
dently, because the win- 


dow of his little shop was filled with every 





description of fireworks—rockets, and Ro- 
man-candles, and Jack-in-the-boxes, and 
Catharine-wheels, and squibs, and erack- 
ers he contemplation of which, upon all 


November nights, and indeed for 
many weeks previously, formed the chief 
ittraction of the vagabond town youth. 
Anthony von Pootherchick, however, be- 

] 


long name, and somewhat difficult 


of pre nuneration, the neighbors soon learn- 


ed to call him “ Von Pootherchick,” after- 
ward * Pootherchick,” then “ Old Anthony,” 


and at last “ Tony,” which, in course of 
time, got corrupted into the simple mono- 
syllable “To.” But here a confusion 
arose. Anthony von Pootherehick hap- 
pened to have a notorious young scape- 
grace of a grandson, who had, in compli- 
ment to himself, been christened Anthony 
also. For the s uke of distinction. there- 
fore, the former was now called “ Great 
To,” and the latter “ Little To,” appell 


tions which received the popular approv: 





and to which both grandfather and grand- 
son had long since become perfectly re- 
conciled. 

Now, as I have made brief allusion t 
the tastes and avocations of Great 'l'o, it 
would be unfair were I to omit a few pass- 
ing comments upon those of Little ‘Vo like- 
wise. While in personal appearance he 
was the exact counterpart—a dwarf like- 
ness—of his grandfather, (excepting that 


the one wore S] ectaeles, which the other did 
not; and the old man’s hair was eray, while 
the young one’s was black,) in disposition 
Little To did not resemble Great lo at all, 
for there was not a more malicious young 
imp than this said Little To in existence 
Ile was the very pest of the neighborhood, 
and continually being dragged at the hands 
of some incensed neighbor by the coat 
collar into the shop of Great ‘To, for the 
old gentleman’s correction. On these 
occasions Great ‘To, who was an ardent 
lover of ingenuousness and truth, would 
say, flourishing a stout cudgel meanwhile, 


“* Did you do sucl 


1 and such a thing, sir? 


and were you guilty of so and so? and is 
what this gentleman says correct 2?” and 
‘Yes, 


Little To would whimperingly rep! 
Vhereupon Great 





I did, grandfather.” 
To would throw down the cudgel in rap- 
ture, and ery, “ A good lad ; always speak 
the truth; Ill forgive you because you 
and then Anthony would clap 


his foot upon the treadle of his lathe 


didn’t lie ;* 


again, and send the chips flying in all 
directions around him. 

An indefatigable and inveterate enemy 
was Little To to the neighbors’ eats. He 
used to bring them in secretly under his 
apron, charge the Leyden jar of his grand- 
father’s great electrifying machine with its 
utting the persecuted 

} 


animals’ right fore-paws to the brass knob, 


and their left hind ones to the tintoil on the 


heaviest shock, and 


I 
] 
i 


bottom of the loaded receptacle. pass a 





huge spark completely through their af- 


flicted bodies, and make them howl dis- 
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mally He was known to every Tom 
and Tabby for three miles round. The 
moment they saw Little To turning an ad- 
jacent cor , a most hideous « Xpressilon 
of h stole over their features, and 
hey would scour suddenly away at the 
very top of their speed, in a precisely op- 
posite a ction. If Little To, however, 
did not resemble his grandfather in most 


things, there were two in which he copied 


sely In the first place he was 


umazingly fond of pyrotechny, and spent 
most of | leisure moments in the pur- 
suit of this noble science If you heard 
1 very loud report, or a sudden roar in the 
yard t the back of the old optician’s shop, 
you would know that it was Great ‘lo 
testing a maroon, or trying a gerb; but, 
if you heard a variety of small explosions, 
ind l slight I sing sound, you might be 
sure it was Lett/e ‘To solacing himself with 
L 1b In a corner, or conte mpl iling the 
res ) ne recent discovery in the 
cracker de; nent And in the second 
place, Little ‘To was strongly addicted to 
hemistry If an all-pervading and mighty 
atench suddenly saluted your offended nos- 
1) it W (rreat lo experimentaliz ng 
Linit the ¢ es: but if you became sud- 
adel const of a diminutive stench, 
wl cam went at intervals, that 
was Little To 1 pouring diluted oil of 
vitriol on tron fill , and inflating a minia 
ture | iper b Such was Great To 
the orandt ; d such was Little ‘l'o 
tine I to both of whom I eon- 
sidered it or fitting that the reade 
shoul t uced 

Da | Cranne \ ik traignt up to the 
Lathe Ww 1 Anthony von Pootherehick 
was prt Before e old umbrella 
mender had stood near it ten seconds his 
hat and shoulde were covered with fine 
chips le looked like a man who had 
ust weath La iit ivy noW-SLOrIN. The 
tthe miuaade ha noise that Anthony did 

perceive David's entrance, and the 

latter had to touch the old philosophe: 
Ol iulder to engage his attention 
Then he d sted from his turning, and 
yre ( ! ! With the ilr of one 
who 1 tl ab mender well, 
ind | s ( 

* 7] want y | * roared David in 
hi 

Hiush., ma I‘m not deaf,” mildly ob 

a 1 Anthony von Pootherchick; “ what 


<1) 


iwi at me it t way lor 


“ O, I forgot,” said David; “ to be sure 
—how stupid !” Then after a mome ntary 
pause, “* You have heard, I suppose, of thi 
great lottery.” 

“QO, yes ; I have heard of it, neighbor, 
and what of that 

*“ Would you advise me to— 

“There, you are raising your voice 
again,” cried Anthony von Pootherchick, 
rather irritated, “I told you before I was 
not deaf.” 

* No, no, no! I beg your pardon,” said 
David, scratching his ear in an embarrassed 
way; “I always forget—it’s with talking 
to old Phebe. But about this lott ry.” 

“Well, what about the lottery?” said 
Great 'l’o, taking up a gauge and beginning 
to set it. 

“ You put in twenty guineas, or pound 
I don’t remember which, and win twenty 
thousand. Wouldn’t you recommend me 
to try it 

“On those conditions, yes, certainly 

“Thank you, Anthony, I knew that 
would be what you would say, and very 
ensible too; but Phebe wouldn't listen.” 

“Stay a bit,” exclaimed Great ‘To, ex 
amining the gauge *s edge, * let me under 
stand you rightly. by putting in twent 
pounds, you cannot fail in taking out 
many thousands 2” 

“| didn’t say ca vt fail.” 

‘QO, there is a doubt existing, eh 
Chere are chances against you then?” 
“Yes, very likely ; but 
How many, pray 2” 

3 | don’t know; I didn’t inquire re 

‘* Nor need you,” gravely returned An 
thony von Pootherchick, pouring a drop 


or two of oil upon the stone from a little 





tin vessel with a. spout like a snipe’s beak 





You area poor man, David Gannet, like 
my elf, and can’t afford to make ducks 
and drakes of a suin like twenty pounds 
You may win, it is true; but that you may 
lose iS much more like ly You came to 


ask my advice, and you have got it. 


on] 


“Thank you kindly,” said David in a 
dogged tone. 

Just as he was go x tO leave the shop, 
a neighboring green-grocer walked in 
Hie had Little T’o’s left ear between the 
forefinger and thumb of one hand, and be 
, ’ 


tween those of the other he held a dead 


eat by the hind legs. It had died in a 


strong convulsion; the eyes were starting 
. +} Raa on a nor 

from their sockets, and the tongue pro- 
truded an inch or more 
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“What’s this?” inquired Anthony von | 


Pootherchick, seizing his cudgel. 

“It was a cat,” replied the green- 
srocer, “the nicest cat that ever breathed. 
Look at it now. I come for justice.” 

* And you shall have it,” said Great To, 
grasping Little To by the wrist. 

“T did it, grandfather,” cried Little To, 
looking up mildly in the old man’s face. 

“T know you did, my boy,” said An- 
thony, with much apparent calmness. 

“Stop a bit,” interrupted the green- 
grocer; “not that, neighbor Pootherchick ; 
where ’s your electrifying machine 2” 

“Ah, a very good idea,” said Anthony, 
and, dragging the alarmed youth to the 
implement named, he forced him into a 
chair, and turning the handle of the ter- 
rible apparatus fourteen times, gave Little 
‘l'o a shock which sent him off rubbing his 
elbows savagely,and vowing early revenge. 

David Gannet waited to witness the ad- 
ministration of this piece of justice, and 


then, more resolved than ever to invest his 


twenty pounds in the great lottery that he 
had seen advertised, returned homeward, 
to combat the objections of Dame Phebe. 

David Gannet was a very long time in 
bringing his more eautious wife over to 
his own way of thinking, and inducing her 
to countenance his ambitious projects; but 
he harped so much upon the probabilities 
of success, and used so many skillful ar- 
guments to convince her that the step he 
was about to take was one of the most 
rrudent ones he could devise, that she at 
ength entered fully into her husband's 
views, and eventually became more en- 
thusiastic In the matter than even the old 
umbrella-mender himself. As a convine- 
ing proof, too, of her sincerity, she went 
secretly up-stairs to a garret, and putting 
her hand up the chimney, drew out an old 
crumpled black stocking, from which she 
took upward of twenty pounds in bank 
notes, and then, descending again, put 
them cheerfully into the hand of David, 
who, without delay, paid the money in at 
the lottery-office, and received in return 

ticket—the title-deed of his enormous 
wealth. Dame Phebe had told him to 
choose something with a seven in it; so he 


nose 


the number seventy-seven, which, 


hrough some unfortunate oversight on the 


part of speculators in general, chanced 
hitherto to have remained unappropriated. 
“When is the drawing to take place?” 


“On Tuesday week,” replied David. 
with the assistance of the slate. 

“Tuesday week! I don’t like that; it 
will fall on the first of April.” 

“'That’s the very reason they chose it,” 
returned David, rubbing his hands ; “ don’t 
you see how many fools they make?” 
And while Dame Phebe was nearly chok- 
ing with the effects of this little piec 
of pleasantry, David occupied himself in 
fixing an ivory knob upon a sturdy walk- 
ing-stick, the property of an elderly gen- 
tleman, who growled terribly when he 
brought it, and would most probably growl 
terribly again when he came to take it 
away, if everything was not arranged to 


his taste, and within the limits of the half 


hour he had prescribed for the completion 
of the undertaking. 
As David was thus engaged, Dame Phe- 


| be’s favorite tortoise-shell cat bounced in at 


the door in an intense state of palpitation 
and alarm. As the natural sequel to an 
incident of this nature, shortly afterward 
Little ‘To entered also, tossing his square 
paper cap into the air, and catching it 
cleverly on his head as he walked. 

“Now, then, young scapegrace,” said 
David. 

“ Are you in?” asked Little To. 

“ Why, to be sure—don’t you see I am? 
What do you mean by asking that?” 

“ Grandfather told me to——” 

“Tell Anthony Ill be with him in a 
minute.” 

“Don’t you go to him—he’ll come to 
you.” 

“QO, very well; does he want some more 
ivory - 

“Yes, but it’s not about that; keep 
him a-talking as long as you can;” and 
darting an affectionate glance in the di- 
rection of the tortoise-shell cat, which 
was stealthily watching him from unde: 
a bedstead, Little To ran off in the diree- 
tion of his grandfather’s shop. 

Ina few minutes Anthony von Poother- 
chick arrived. The visit was purely one 
of kindness. He wished to prevent David 
from speculating in the great lottery which 
was oe¢casioning so vast a sensation in the 
town. 

“ But it’s already done,” eried David. 
** See!" and he drew the ticket from his 
pocket. 

Anthony surveyed it contemptuously. 

“Do you remember the old proverb?’ 
asked Great To 


, 
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“No; what is it, neighbor?” said David, 
as he clapped a brass virl upon the walk- 
ing-stick of the irascible elderly gentle- 
man. 

“ Fools and their money are soon part- 
ed;” 
to vent itself thus, Anthony von Poother- 
chick walked composedly out. 

“ What’s that he said?” eagerly de- 


and, having suffered his indignation 


manded Dame Phebe, relinquishing the 


bellows, and putting her hand to her 
ear. 
“That we’re sure to win the great 


prize,” replied David Gannet, making a 


hideous noise with his file, and communi- 


cating a last polish to the virl by means of 


a little bit of sand-paper. 

“We must have a complete turn-out 
from top to bottom,” said David, as he 
stirred up his tea that evening; these old 
that old Dutch 
clock wont suit our altered circumstances. 


tables and chairs, and 
[°*ll have an arm-chair with a red cushion 
to it, and a round mahogany table with a 
he ad 
respectable clock with a handsome face, 
and the I'll 


have elegant looking-glass over the 


lion’s carved on each leg, and a 


moon rising above it; and 


an 
mantlepiece, and a costly carpet on the 
floor, and beautiful curtains round the 


window. No more mending umbrellas 
and stuffing birds after that—I shall have 
f h to de 


eno. »to stuff myself; and, as for 


vrinding scissors He gave the ma- 
chine a kick as he spoke, which precipi- 
tated it noisily into a corner. 

A week rolled away. The important 
David, the 
inspection and superintendence of his wife, 


day arrived. under careful 
dressed himself in his very best, brushed 
his dingy hat, drew on a pair of discolored 
gloves, and stood prepared to start. 

“ Stay a bit,” cried old Phebe. “Take 
off that yellow neckerchief, and put on the 
one with spots.” 

David did as he was desired, and seizing 
the slate, gave Phebe the following direc- 
tions, which she promised scrupulously to 
observe :-— 

“If things go as I expect they will, I 
shall not walk home, mark you. I shall 
Watch for me at 


sedan-chair. 


tup window, and when you see the 
sedan-chair turning the corner you will 


know | am coming. Then throw up the 


window instantly, and bundle all our old 
furniture you ean lay your hands on into 


the street; spare nothing; out with it, 
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you 2 


well, so now good-by until I return,”’—and 


dame. You understand, do 


Very 


away went David Gannet, already in im- 
agination the possessor of an amount of 
wealth which baffled the powers of arith- 
metic. 

David Gannet, the old soldier, marched 
away at a double quick step, and walked 
the He in 
spirits ; he felt like a man who had inhalec 


into town. was wonderful 


1 
} 
| 
His head and thoughts 


he 


he brought 


the laughing-gas. 
in the 


along the resounding footway, 


were clouds, and as tramped 
the end of his iron-tipped stick down upon 
truck fire from the 
the large 
take 


A dense crowd of pt ople had col- 


it with an energy that 
He 


building in which the lottery was to 


stones, soon arrived at 


place. 

lected here. Hope and eager expectation 
} | 

Mirth 


resounded from the walls. 


and laughter 


Nobody looked 


sad, for nobody was yet a loser by th 


sat on every face. 


great lottery. 
“ What are they lau 
David Gannet to himself; “ do 


ching at, I wonder?” 


muttered 
they a/l expect te win?” and for a mo- 
ment the possibility of a failure on his 
own part occurred to him. He grew chill 
from top to toe at the bare thought of it: 
but roused himself, and anxiously awaited 


Ile did 


blue dre SS 


the opening of the proceedings. 
not A boy in a 
(David observed that he was blindfold, and 


wait long. 


had one hand tied behind him) dipped his 


naked arm into a revolving box, drew out 


} 


a ticket, and submitted it to a clerk, who 


called its number; upon which a second 
boy on the opposite side of the room drew 
from Ais box a ticket also, and submitted 
it to another clerk, who cried, “ Blank.” 
The same ceremony was repeated twenty 
times, and then a prize of two hundred 
and fifty pounds turned up. The an- 
of hailed 


with an immediate cheer, and the hand of 


nouncement his suecess was 


| the fortunate individual was shaken by 


his friends, while those whose tickets had 
been pronounced blank took the opportu- 
nity of slipping quietly away, with faces 
as blank as their tickets. 


*“ Blank, blank, blank, blank, blank, 
blank; why, they’re nearly all 5lank,” 
cried David; “it’s rather different from 


what I expected ; and what if min» should 


turn out to be a blank? I had better be 
moving toward the door.” 


“ Bl blank, blank, blank, blank, 


slank, 
blank, fifty times in succession, and then 
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' 
. prize of five hundred pounds. “ Come, 
said David; “ five 
i1undred pounds is a good round sum, but, 
ifter all, it’s a mere trifle to what I expect 
to get. Ha! what did I hear? Yes,” 
cried David aloud, * that’s number 
ventlemen, if you please; I am number 


that’s worth having,” 


my 


seventy-seven.” —* Blank,” was the reply, 
David Gannet fell down flat 
He might have been shot. 


and poor 
upon his face. 
The prevailing notion was that he was 
dead, but this was proved to be a mistake. 
David had merely fainted from nervous 
excitement. His case provoked much 
commiseration ; 
vay, so the chief clerk of the lottery 
referred to his books, and finding the um- 
brella-mender’s name and address, issued 
in order for him to be conveyed safely 
home. David Gannet’s house, however, 
happening to lie at some distance, and a 
not being procurable 
a 


disengaged couch 
just then, they put him carefully into 


sedan-chair, which some humane 


proffered for the oceasion, and away the 

two bearers trudged with their load. 
Dame Phoebe, like a wary sentinel, had 

been looking out of the window for upward 


of an hour. The better to fulfill her en- 


but he was rather in the | 


person | 


cagement, with the assistance of a neigh- | 


had collected the whole of the 
household effects into one room, a garret, 


bor, she 
and was now patiently awaiting the ap- 


pearance of the sedan-chair. At length, 


is she was on the point of giving way to 
spair, she saw the long-looked-for sedan 


In an instant 
nt the window, and down toppled the 


turn the appointed corner! 
v we 
furniture in a perfect avalanche upon the 
pavement below. Chairs, tables, looking- 
glasses, wash-hand basins, warming-pans, 
fire-frons, and fenders—down they went, 
jump, bump, bump—crash, crash, crash. 
The gentleman, who 


brought the walking-stick to have a knob 


irascible elderly 
put to it, chanced to be passing at the mo- 
ment, and he looked wrathfully up to see 
from whence this shower of missiles came; 
but the nozzle ofa pair of kitchen bellows hit 
him over the eye, and, while he lay sprawl- 
ng, a piece of crockery, falling upon the 
nter of his back, nearly broke the spine. 


1 


\ yellow-whiskered cheesemonger rushed 
from his shop at the next door, and held 
up his hand deprecatingly to Dame Phebe ; 
but the corner of a wash-hand stand took 
his chin, and hurled him to a distance of 


several yards. A corpulent chemist from 
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the opposite side of the street rushed over, 
with the view of staying the havoe and 
stopping the outrage; but a large heap of 
falling at the moment, like a 
prophet’s mantle, enveloped him in its 
folds, and he was utterly extinguished. 
And all this time, and in the midst of all 
this confusion, there was David Gannet, 


drugget 


who had just recovered his senses, looking 
out at the sedan window, and calling at the 
very top of his voice, and making signals 
to the deaf Phebe to suspend further 
demonstrations of joy ; but Pheebe was in 
too high a paroxysm of bliss to attend to 
anything that was transpiring below,—and 
it was not till David Gannet himself had 
rushed wildly up the stairs, and actually 
seized her by the two wrists, that she could 
be got thoroughly to comprehend the um- 
brella-mender’s meaning, and desist from 
the work of destruction. ‘Then the dismal 
truth flashed upon her, and together the 
unfortunate pair bewailed the ruin their 
imprudence had dragged down upon them. 

Wlile they were thus weighed to the 
earth, and in the very midst of their 
despondeney and grief, that excellent 
man and good neighbor, Anthony von 
Pootherchick, having heard of this cou- 
ple’s misfortunes, had the philanthropy 
to pay them a visit. He was not one of 
those provoking, though perhaps well- 
intending people, who, when your pros- 
pects have miscarried, shrug their shoul- 
ders, and ery, “I told you so,” and wonder 
why you didn’t follow their advice. He 
said nothing at all; he merely looked round 
him, saw how matters stood, and, going 
quietly away, instantly set afoot a subscrip- 
tion, which in less than two days amounted 
to nearly forty pounds, and quite establish- 
ed David Gannet in business again. But 
what do you think was the result of this 
praiseworthy conduct on the part of An- 
thony von Pootherchick? ‘The whole of 
the time which he spent in benevolently 
collecting money for David Gannet, that 
incorrigible imp, Little To, spent in solv- 
ing the mystery of thunder-powder, and 
succeeded in blowing the roof quite off 
one of the pyrotechnist’s outbuildings. 
Anthony was in a pretty rage when he 
heard of it, and hastened home with the 
view of inflicting proper chastisement upon 
the culprit ; but, on arriving there, it soon 
became apparent that Little To, dreading 
the results of his indiseretion, had already 


privately withdrawn himself. ‘T'wo whole 
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davs did Little To remain secreted, but, 
toward the middle of the third, he once 
more presented himself in the gloomy shop 
of the old optician, donned his paper cap, 
tied on his apron in a mild and comfort- 
able manner, and began to grind away at a 
mortar full of saltpeter, a task that Great 


lo had imposed upon his grandson the 


morning of the day on which the latter 


had absconded. The gloom of his lab- 
oratory at first prevented Anthony von 
Pootherchick, who had just been getting 


his dinner, from perceiving his grandson ; 


but the moment he had done so, he walked | 


toward him with a deliberate sort of 
air, which Little To thought portended no 
particular amount of good to himself. 
he dropped the heavy pestle into the mor- 
tar, foreed a large fat tear into the corner 
of either eye, and eried, “I did it, grand- 
father.” 
ful 


upon Great To’s rising choler, or perhaps 


Perhaps this well-timed but art- 


acknowledgment acted as a sedative 
his dinner had put him in good humor; at 
all ( 


the contrary eried 


ve 


*“ That’s a good lad, 


ilw speak the truth; I'll forgive you 
beeause you didn’t lie—and the incident 
of the th inde r-powder passed altogether 


xood old Sub- 


from the man’s memory. 


ntly to this, Little To became a great 


f ile 

chemist, and dabbled to a considerable ex- 

tent in astronomy. Indeed, it is only a 
ew years since he was supposed by phi- 
ssophers to have discovered a new star ; 
ouch, on further investigation, this was 


proved to be less a new star than an old 


blinking gas lamp, which oecupied a con 
| | 


spieuc position upon a distant acclivity 
Little To’s abilities as a chemist, how- 
ever, have never once been called into 
uestion, and he is justly looked upon as 
ne of the greatest luminaries of the pre- 
sent ace 

As for David Gannet and Dame Phebe 
they did not invest any more money in 
otteries, but continued to live comfortably 


it little they possess¢ d, till death 
them something better David of- 
acknowledged that his lot 


pon wi 


ten afterward 


tery speculation was a stupid business, 

1, in order that the recollection of it 
uight act as a check upon him in future, 
he bought a half-pint china cup, with a 


of the * Dog and his 


handsome pieture 
1udow ” emblazoned upon the front of it; 


the old soldier's 


his always during 


time stood upon his mantle-piece 


So 


nts he exhibited no anger, but on | 
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CROSSING THE MISSISSIPPI SWAMP. 

N the South-western States there were. 

in 1818, no public conveyances by land, 
and few roads of any considerable distance 
on which wheeled carriages could pass ; 
consequently the transportation of almost 
Under 


these circumstances I could take with me 


evervthing was on_ horseback. 
to my distant destination only a few clothes 
{ pair of saddle- 
and 


and some choice books. 


bags contained my entire wardrobe 
library. The latter consisted of a Bible, 
Methodist Discipline, Hymn-book, one 
volume of Wesley’s Sermons, and a Greek 
Testament. With this outfit, he 
whole year, I turned my face to the Far 
West. 

The morning of my departure was som- 
Late at night 


wet, weary, and 


for t 


ber, and indicative of rain. 
on the second day’s ride, 
faint with hunger, I reached the waters ot 
the Mississippi at the mouth of Red River, 


+ 


and was obliged to pass the night at 


tavern. I think I never felt before so 
keenly the want of something refreshing 
as I did at that hour, and scarcely ever 
had I been thrown into a place which af- 
forded so few of the sheer necessaries of 
life. Of whisky only was there a protu 
sion All that I could procure was some 
eorn bread, the meal of which had been 


probably ground in a still-mill, and baked 


I 
the 


in } 
something which they called coffee. 


f damaged pork, and 


And 


I}v 


a bit « 


ashes, 


got from the slaves, who re: 


1 





these | 
sympathized with me in my sufferings, and 
yielded me all the aid and comfort whieh 


were within their narrow means. 


Weariness and partial fever prevented 
sleep, and the next morning the day was 


eold 


pleading 


and cheerless After waitin 


with my host till nearly 


o'clock, and paying him enormously, he 


allowed his slaves to help me across the 


Mississippi, and soon | entered its great 
swamp. ‘This is, perhaps, the most 
dreary and desolate place in the world 
To form an adequate conception of it 
one must have been at some time in it 
It overwhelms one on every side by its 
extent and stillness. It is formed bv 
the melted snows which flow from th 
higher latitudes of the continent, and 
the spring rains which fall in the 


immense valley lying between the 


leghany and the Rocky Mountains 
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waters of this vast basin, pressing them- 
selves in their southern course, and failing 
to empty themselves sufficiently fast into 
the ocean, are compelled to force their 
vay over the banks, and thus they form 

inundation or Swalnp more than seven 
indred miles in length, and from twenty- 
sixty When 


they begin to approach this region, the 


five to miles in breadth. 
beasts, birds, and even the reptiles, retire 


re them, and flee to the higher and 


be f< 
distant lands on the west. Nothing is, 
iow to be seen in it but one continuous 


sheet of water, extending and spreading 


tself over thousands of square miles, and | 


covering almost everything from five to 


forty feet under its surface. ‘The tal! and 
shapeless cypress is nearly the only tree 
which pe 
ly, in the 


ers above this mighty inundation. 


forme spring season, before 


! achieved its triumphs, the mail- 
boats and other convevances, in commu- 
nieating with the then solitary West, were 


to pass through this swamp; and 





the autumn, when the waters had re- 
ed, one could trace their passage twenty 


or forty fe over his head by the limbs 
of the trees which the boatman had eut 
away in navigating his vessel through 
their tops. 

About the first of June the overflow 


reaches its highest point, after which it 
radually recedes until the last of August, 


vhen it falls again within the banks of the 
ver. And now an almost vertical sun 
on dries up the immense swamp, ex- 
haling from this enormous accumulation 


of vegetable matter a miasma which often 


carries pestilence and death to the inhab- 


itants on the higher lands. 


‘The impressions produced on one, while | 


in this region, are often various and op- 
posing. ‘That which, at the 
seemed vast and overwhelming, in a few 


entrance, 


hours’ ride loses most of its inspiration, 
and soon becomes familiar and gloomy. 
(nd now there is nothing to variegate the 
The imagination be- 


monotonous scene. 


comes depressed, and seeks in vain for 
something by which it can relieve itself. 
You are 
nd uniformity. 


has life to be seen or heard: 


‘ird nor moving creature to beguile the 


And should the 


wind move the lofty cypresses, the sound 


tedium of the miry way. 


in their tops seems mournful, and in dying 


away makes the solitude more solitary. 


now in the empire of stillness | 
There is nothing which | 
no flitting | 
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I had traveled but a few hours in this 
swamp when I was met by the chilling 
Wintry rains peculiar to that climate, and 
was, shortly after, brought down with a 
severe ague. Soon the fever became vio- 
lent, and I was obliged to dismount and 
screen myself under a frail umbrella at 


the root of the driest tree I could find. 
Although almost every step had been 


through mud, yet there was no water. At 
this time I would have given gold for a 


bowlful. As it was, I could only slake 
my thirst by the application of wet leaves 
to my feverish lips; and for this 1 was 
thankful. 

I was sick, alone, without food or wa- 
doubt whether | ever 
I had 
believed myself called to preach the gos- 
pel, had left all that I had ever loved before 
to do it, and was now on my way to make 


ter, and in could 


find my way out of this wilderness. 


full proof of those impressions which had 
followed me for seven years. It was sug- 
gested to me that I had mistaken my eal] 
—that I was deluded—was foolish to re- 
linquish a lucrative occupation for an en- 
terprise so profitless and visionary—and, 
above all, that Ged was ir this way hedg- 
ing up my course. 

review the whole of 
In the examination, J 


I endeavored to 
my former life. 
found that my motives had been upright ; 
my only object had been to glorify God, 
and, if possible, to do good to my fellow- 
men; and if | were mistaken I had fol- 
lowed the best light I had. I did not—I 
could not feel condemned. After prayer, 
the light from above soon dispelled my 
sweet 
to die 


doubts, and melted me down into 


submission. I was then willing 
there, or anywhere else, or in any other 
way, to glorify God. 

My fever was still high; but the day 
was passing away, and the approach ot 
night might bring with it, 1 knew not what 
—yperhaps the return.of those ferocious 
beasts which had fled to the borders of the 
swamp. I arose and pushed on as fast 
as my half-famished horse could bear me. 
But soon the path, which had never been 
plain, beeame dim, and finally lost itself 
entirely in the leaves. Thus I was now 
wholly astray, and concluded that I must 
But I was kept 


Press- 


lay out for the night. 
calm, and confided in Providence. 
ing on for some time without a path to 
direct me, at last I discovered something 
like higher ground, and soon felt that my 
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horse had firmer footing, and finally 
emerged from this miry solitude into the 
extended prairie of Avoyelles. 

This was the first extensive prairie | 
seen, and, under any circumstan- 


at 


had ever 
ces, it would have been beautiful ; but 
this time it was perfectly enchanting. 
The sun was just now withdrawing his 
last rays from the bending grass, the sky 
was clear, calm, and purified by the rain 
of the prospect, 

openness and extent of vision, far excees 
that I had 
without was 


in 
os 


ea 


the day, and entire 


any ever seen. Everything 


now changed, and the 
fect produced upon me within was _per- 
While in the swa 


notwithstanding my reliance on God, my) 


fectly irresistible. 


natural spirits all the day had been de- 
pressed; but now, all at once, they as- 

med far more than their usual elastie- 
ity; and although entirely alone, I think 
I shouted aloud, and felt something like 
an involuntary upheaving of my whole 


in the saddle. 


person 


Through the day the Lord had brought 
me low; he had tested me in regard to 
my call to the ministry. Grace had been 

ven me to stand fast, and now I wus 
I rht into a large place. My fever had 


My 
] 


and my 


all without was 
all within was buoyant and 


jovous., 
Je 


mouth was filled with laughter 





tongue with singing. 

In 1 fe W d VS I reache | Ope lous iS, the 

nter of my future labors, the place of 
my destination, and, at that time, the 
South-western extremity of the Union 
] had long wished to become a miss ivy 
nd 1 I felt as one sent o from 
country, k lred But 

For this I y this I prized 
for this I gl rificed 
Wl! I loved before.” 4 

I was affectionat ly received into the 
family of the Hon. Seth Lewis, judge of 
the court, who, with his excellent wif 
and entire household, were amoug the first 
fruits of Methodism in these remote pat 
of | iana. They had heartily espoused 
the cause of truth at a time when Protest- 
itism, and, much more so, Methodism, 
vere in low re pute ; and like the house of 
Onesiphorus in Paul’s day, they diligently 
searched out the ministers of the gospel, 
freshed them, and were not ashamed of 
heir reproacl During the two years | 
traveled west of the Mississippi this hous 


Ippl 
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was my home ; and, whether sick, weary, 
or dispirited in any way, in this blessed 
family I was always sure to find repose 
and consolation. In the nautical language 

put this 


Haven, often half-wrecked, disman- 


of that country, I used to into 
Fair 
tled, 


and as often I have been repaired and re- 


and sometimes without supplies ; 


fitted for another cruise on my circuit of 


five hundred and sixty-four miles in cir- 


' cumference. 


LAST DAYS OF HENRY HAMMOND, D.D 
1)": HENRY HAMMOND'S Com- 
mentary the New ‘Testament 
much valued by every scholar in divinity 
Dr. Hammond wa for his 
zeal and piety. At the approach of sick 


his first consideration was, what fail 


on 


s also eminent 


ness, 
ing had provoked the present chastisement; 
and to that purpose he made his earnest 


prayer to God (and enjoined his friend 


s to 


him of it; not 


| only so, but to tear and rend away, though 


cipline, whatever was di 


} 


by the greatest violence and sharpest dis- 


spleasing in his 
eyes, and grant not only patience, but 
fruitfulness, under the rod. Then, by 


peated acts would he de- 
| 


iver himself up into God’s hands to do 


of submission, 


| with him as seemed him good, and saying 
* God’s holy will be done.” And even 
then, when on the rack of torture, would 
he be observing every circumstance of al 


| Jay, saying it was not so sharp as others 


felt, accusing his impatience that it appear 
1 so bad to him as it did. And then, 
when some degree of health was given, he 


re 
str 


engoth ina return of crate 


thor of it; 


exerte dl ‘ ll his 
ful recognition to the Au which 
he performed with a lively sense and cheer- 
on the 
| thing 


ful p 
psalmist’s phrase, that it was a joyfu 
to be thankful. 
this his tr: 


iety, frequently reflecting 


Whoever shou! ! attentive- 





ly observe nsport would easily 





apprehend how possible the in 


finite fruitions of another world to be made 


up by the perpetual ict of gratef l reee 
nition, in giving lauds and singine prais 
unto God. Upon this re he w 
| most diligent observer of every blessin 
he received, and had them still in reading 





to confront unto those pressures he at ny 
time lay under. In the intermissions of 
his impo ate maladies he would wit! 
full ack: ledzgment mention t! f 
wuleen t} } who had in his cons 
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the cause of so much pain still 


tution 
dwelling with him, should yet, by God's 


immediate interposing, be rescued from 
the effect. 
To facilitate yet more this his serenity 


and calm of mind, he laid this rule before 


him, which proved of great use: “ Never 
to trouble himself with the foresight of 
future events,” being resolved of our 


maxim, that “sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof ;” and that it were 


Saviour’s 


the greatest folly in the world to perplex 
one’s self with that which perchance will 
but, if it should, then 


God who sent it will dispose it to the best 


never come to pass ; 


—most certainly to his glory, which should 
satisfy us in our respects to him, and un- 
less it should be our fault, as certainly to 
our good, which, if we be not strangely 
unreasonable, must satisfy in reference to 
Besides 
all this, in the very dispensation, God will 
not fail to give such allays, which (like the 


cool gales under the line) will make the 


ourselves and private interests. 


greatest heats of sufferance very support- 
able. 

And, to enforce all this, he made a con- 
stant recourse to the experience of God’s 


dealing with him in preceding accidents ; 


kinds, and show them to him. 
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sistance, and disposal of him entirely to 
his glory, and a diligent survey of his in- 
clinations, and therein those whic1 were 
his more open and less defensible parts, he 
further called in and solemnly abjured that 
friend of his with whom he had then the 
nearest opportunity of to 
study and examine the last ten years of his 
life, and, with the justice due to a Christian 


communion, 


friendship, to observe the failures of all 
The dio- 
cese of Worcester was, by the favor of his 


majesty, Charles II., designed as_ the 


charge of Dr. Hammond; and he expect- 


which, however dreadful at a distance, at | 


a nearer view lost much of their terror. 
And, for others that he saw perplexed 
about the management of their difficult af- 
fairs, he was wont to ask them when they 
would begin to trust God, or permit him to 
govern the world. 
and friends he was wont solemnly to give 
this mandate, “to rather nothing:” not 
only to be content, or acquiesce, but be re- 
solved the present state to be the very best 
that could be wished or fancied. 

And thus all private concernments he 
passed over with perfect indifference; the 
world and its appendages hanging so loose 
about him, that he never took notice when 
any part dropped off, or sat uneasily. 
Herein indeed he was concerned, and ren- 
dered thoughtful, if somewhat intervened 
that had a possibility of duty appended to 
it: in which case he would be solicitous 
to discern where the obligation lay ; but 
presently rescued himself from that dis- 
quiet by his addresses unto God in prayer 


and fasting, which was his certain refuge 


in this as well as other exigents; and, if 


the thing in question were of moment, he 
Be- 


sides his earnest prayers to God for his as- 


called in the devotions of his friends. 


Besides, unto himself 


ed hourly the peremptory mandate which 
was to call him forth from his beloved re- 
tirements. 

But, in the instant, a more importunate, 
though infinitely more welcome summons, 
engaged him on his last journey; for, on 
the 4th of April, he was seized with a 
sharp illness, which yet ceased for that 
However, on the 8th of the same 
it 
violence ; when, as if he had by some in- 


time. 


month, returned again with greater 
stinct a certain knowledge of the issue of 
his sickness, he almost at its first approach 
hazard, telling his 


friends with whom he was, “ that he should 


conceived himself in 
leave them in God’s hands, who could sup- 
ply abundantly all the assistance they could 
either expect or desire from him, and who 
would so provide, that they should not find 
any And he 
observed one of them with some earnest- 


his removal loss.” when 
ness pray for his health and continuance, 
he with tender passion replied, “ I observe 
your zeal spend itself all in that one peti- 
tion for my recovery ; in the interim you 
have no care of me in my greatest in- 
terest, which is, that I may be perfectly 
fitted for my change, when God shall call 
I pray, let some of your fervor be 
” And being pressed 


me: 
employed that way. 
to make his own request to God to be econ- 


‘ tinued longer in the world, to the servic: 


of the Church, he immediately began a 
solemn prayer, which contained first a very 
melting acknowledgment of 


for 


merey and forgiveness through the merits 


humble and 


sin, and a most earnest intercession 


of his Saviour: next, resigning himself 
entirely into his Maker’s hands, he begged 
that, if intended him 
for death, he might have a due preparation 
for it; but if his life might in any degree 
be useful to the Church, even to one single 


besought Almighty God to 


the divine wisdom 


soul, he then 
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continue him, and by his grace enable him 
to employ that life he so vouchsafed indus- 
triously and successfully. 

After this 
for this Church and nation, and 


he did, with great affection, 


intercede 


with particular vigor and enforcement 


prayed for sincere performance of Chris- 
} } 


in duty, now so much decayed, to the 


ting and seandal of that holy 





ju il SUp] 
calling; that 


might live according to the rules of it, and to 


those who professed that faith 


the form of godliness superadd the power. 
This, 


ears, he pursued, and at last closed all in 


with some itions and more 


repe t 


several concerns of the 
With this he fre- 


r indulging 


a praver for the 
he was. 


God 


family where 
juently blessed for so fa 


to his infirmity as to make his disease so 


» send it to him 


painless to him; withal t 


before he took his journey, whereas it 
mis ht have taken him in the Way, or at his 

in, with far greater disadvantages. He 
now beeame strangely cheerful, and over- 


the encroaching, importunate tyr- 
nny of sickness. 


the 20th of April, being Good Fri- 


lay, he solemnly received the 


nd again on the 22d of April, which then | 
was Master-day. Amid his weakness and in- 
disposition of all parts, in the act of cele- 
ration his devotion not only was not faint, 


ut most intent and vigorous; 
jualed by his 
red itself 
rticularly in that his patheti 
brake 


words of the apostle, 


yet was it 
infinite humility, which dis- 
‘Ove in his deportment, so 


al ejacula- 





forth at the hearing of 


*“ Jesus Christ 


m which 
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into the world to save sinners ;” unto 


came 
which he rejoined, in-an accent that neither 
intended a compliment to God nor men, to 
either of which he was not under a tempta- 
tion, “ Of whom I am the chief.” 

When he was in pain he often prayed for 


and, while he did SO, evide need 


patience, 
that his prayer was heard; for he exer- 


sed not only that, but thankfulness too, in 


itest extremity erying out * Blessed 
1' blessed be God!” Nor did 


} 
‘ «4 
the usual method, inflict his 


1e 
1e, 


(r0 


} + 
ng to 


ckness upon those about him, by peev- 
} 1) 


shness disquieting his attendants ; but was 


sed with everything that was done, and 


ked everything that was brought, conde- 
scending to all proposals, and obeying with 


ll readiness every advice of his phy- 


In his st 
red reliefs to those about him, 


clans own greats desolations 


he administe 


mixing advices with his prayers, and twist- 


sacrament ; 
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ing the tenderness of a friend to that of the 


Christian. He then dispensed his best of 
legacies, his blessings ; most passionately 
exhorting the young growing hopes of his 
family, whose first innocence and bashful 
shame of doing ill he above all things la- 
bored to have pres rved, “To be just to 
of and 


inviolate 


their education, 
maintain their first 
vows.”’ ‘Then he more generally commend- 


ed unto all the great advantage of mutual 


the advantage 


baptismal 


friendly admonitions. On which occasion, 


when one asked him what more special 


rule he would recommend for the whole 
life, he briefly replied, “ Uniform obedi- 
ence ;” whereby (if we may take a com- 
ment from himself at other times) he meant 


only a sincere reception of duty as 


not 
such, because commanded, and not because 
it is this or that, pleasant or honorable, or 
perchance cheap or easy duty; but withal 
the very condition of obeying; the lot of 
not being to choose for one’s self; the be- 
ing determined in all proposals by human 
or divine command, and, where those were 
left at the of God's 
providence, or the assistance of a friend. 

But, amid these most Christian oecupa- 


large, by guidance 


tions, these happiest anodynes of sickness, 
the 25th of April, 1660, fatally drew on. 


(bout three o’clock in the afternoon, be- 


coming very weak and dispirited, and cold 


in his extreme parts, he had strength only 
continued to persevere in his devotions. 
which he did unto the last moment of his 
a few minutes before his death breath- 
best 


life 
ing out those words which became 


his Christian life: “ Lord, make haste.” 
They that had the happiness of a person- 
al acquaintance with this best of men, this 
saint, know with what thirst and eagerness 
of soul he sought the spiritual advantage of 
any single man, how humble soever, with 
what enjoyment he beheld the recovery of 
any such from an evil course and habit. 
And 
may have, they will be easily induced to 
think that, if blessed spiri 
merce with earth (as surely 


reason to belie ve it 


whatever apprehension other men 


ts have com- 


we have 


somewhat more than 
possible), they, I say, will consider it a 


connatural and highly agreeable accession 
unto his fruitions, that, when there is joy 
angels of God for 


be 


the presence of the 


a sinner that repents, he may 


in 
an imme- 
diate accessory to that blessed triumph, 
be } 


concerned beyond the rate of a 
spectator, 


and 


mere 
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AN ARTIST IN EARTH. 
rambling on one occasion 


| igen 
through the gorgeous courts of the 


Great Exhibition, bewildered by its mani- 
fold objects of beauty and utility, our 
wandering gaze was arrested and fixed by 
a sculptured form of commanding mien. 
It was invested with none of the insignia 
of royalty, rank, or riches ; indeed there 
were legibly imprinted upon brow, and 
the of 
and struggle, 


countenance, and limbs, marks 
severe thought toil 


evidently endured through a protracted 


and 


period ; yet, withal, it bore unmistakable 
indications of bold intelligence and original 
genius. ‘ That statue,” said a companion, 
who had witnessed the sudden and absorbed 
interest which we took in the figure before 
us, “ is a representation of Bernard Palissy, 
the celebrated French potter of the six- 
teenth century ;” and being well-versed 
in the history of the arts, he sketched off, 
in a few pregnant sentences, the leading 
events in the life of this truly surprising 
man. ‘The name, we must confess, was 
at that time new to us, and perhaps may, 
even now, be equally unfamiliar to the 
ears of many of our readers. The ap- 
otheosis of Bernard’s effigy in the world’s 
temple of art has done something toward 
rescuing him from obscurity, and advancing 
him to the position of honor he so well 
deserves among the illustrious of mankind. 
Since that period, moreover, an English 
writer has undertaken the welcome task of 
recording his history, which is now before 
, and which we have read with especial 
Bearing in mind that the only 


pleasure. 
memorials of the great medieval “ artist 
in earth” hitherto known have been the 
fossilized records of encyclopedias and 
dictionaries, and that the materials of the 
present work have had to be gathered, 
partly from the incidental autobiographical 


| tained 


notices occurring in Palissy’s own writings, | 


und partly from cotemporary annalists, 
we cannot but be gratified with the vivid 
and life-like picturings which Mr. Morley 
has given us of the struggling and victo- 


rious potter, as also of the troublous times | 
| nected with the shaping and coloring of 


through which he clave his way. 


The 


age upon which Palissy looked 
forth, from the very commencement to 
the close of his almost romantic career, 
was one of the most remarkable and 
stirring within the domains of modern 
history. He was the cotemporary of 
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Luther and Calvin among the reformers. 
Henry IlI., Francis II., Charles IX., and 
other sovereigns, ascended the throne of 
France and died during his extended and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
brightly shining among the beauties of the 


vigorous life. 


profligate court of St. Germain while he 
Wars, 


civil discord, insurrections, and assassin- 


was still in the prime of manhood. 


ations, made his times turbulent and dan- 
gerous. ‘The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
darkened 
declining days ; on which occasion, 
bold and 
owed his 
friends whom his artistie skill and handi- 


with its shadow of infamy his 


as a 
uncompromising Huguenot, he 
personal escape to the powerful 


work had raised up for him near the throne. 
The art of printing was just disclosing its 
facilities to the 
world as Bernard was poring over the book 


mysterious wondering 


of nature in quest of philosophic truth, 
and conducting his pertinacious experi- 
ments upon different soils and chemicals. 
Constable Montmorenci, long the rival of 
the Guises, was for many years his munif- 
icent patron, and protected him from the 
vindictiveness of papal vengeance. ‘These 
intimations of cotemporary characters and 
events will suffice to convey an adequate 
idea of the era in which Palissy figured as 
great among the 


5 


“a man obscurely promi- 
nently little.” 

The exact date of Palissy’s birth is 
enveloped in considerable doubt. His 
year 1509 


recent biographer assigns the 
as the most probable period, conceding, 
however, a margin of uncertainty of six 
years on either side. ‘The same want of 
accurate knowledge extends to his birth- 
place, although it is pretty clearly ascer- 
that it of the 
province of Perigord, and in the diocese 
of Agen—a district diversified with moun- 


was on the skirts 


tains, barren plains, and forest scenery ; 
and thus a fit spot to cradle and nurture 
those hardy, energetic, and manly qualities 
that distinguished our hero. The business 
to which Palissy was trained was that of 
a glass-painter and general worker in 
painted glass. The art of verrerie, com- 
prehending all the various processes con- 
glass, was then accounted so honorable an 
occupation, that many of the needy noble- 
men of the time followed it without loss of 
caste in the eyes of a punctilious com- 
Indeed, an erroneous belief has 


munity. 
hence arisen, that nobles only were per- 
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mitted to engage in this employment. 
By law this never was the fact, although 
by custom it appears to have been fre- 
quently the case. Bernard Palissy him- 
self probably belonged to an impoverished 
branch of the patrician order. He is well 
known to have been born poor, and to have 
n his childhood no more than a 


received 





peasant’s education. 

The hamlets and furnaces of those who 
followed this occupation were generally to 
be found in the reeesses of a forest; 
partly because the fuel, on the cheapness 
of wl their success was so much 
dependet was thus, conveniently ac- 
ecessible, and partly to avoid the risk of 
conflagrations to which towns would have 

en exposed at a time when domestic 
buildings were so much more combustible 


ent. “ Very reasonably, there- 


an pre 
fore,’ says his biographer, “we may 
suppose, that 1 hamlet of the kind thus 
indicated Palissy was born; that asa child 
he rolled upon the moss, and ripened with 

















the chestnuts Bits of colored glass held 
a2 high 7 no doubt, among his early 
toys; { some of his first lessons must 
] heen those which taught him to dis- 
uish between certain minerals, by the 
ly hich, upon its surface, glass 
, ( 1 And judging from the 
el 3 nd I Ity of intellect 
» he layed throughout his entire 
cares " hall not be indulging any 
vagrant f fancy, if we picture to our- 
es be Bernard fingering his 
f ( Y nd asking puzzling ques- 
0 col i them; and, failing to 
e] replies, rambling forth 
d to think over, or ask again 
oft e, of whose teachings he was ever 
i diligent student. (mong the self- 
quired a nplishments of the embryo 
vas the art of drawing from the 
living copies that surrounded him—an 
tt went that exercised a considerable 
fluence upon his subsequent career and 
On 1 hing the age of about eighteen 
Bernard emerged from the cover of 
wood, shouldered a seanty wal- 
ewell to friends and relations, 
i orth to find his own position in 
tie 1 Is 1 ¢ LWwe lve years were 
spent by him in wandering to and fro 
throughout the various provinees of Fra 
of wl i no ( 1 re ords, have come 
lown to our times Hlis wants were 
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simple and few, and these he sought to 


de- 


supply by exercising his skill, as a 
corative painter, in the churches of the 
land and in the houses of the nobility. 
Being brought by his nomadie mode of 
life in contact with all sorts of characters, 
he picked up an extensive acquaintance 
with men and things, and came to com- 
prehend the spirit and tendency of the 
degenerate days upon which he had fallen; 
while, at the same time, he lost no Op- 
portunity of gratifying that craving for 
additional insight into the works of crea- 
tion which was one of the master passions 
of his mind. Insects, birds, trees, stones, 
springs, and other objects innumerable, 
were continually arresting his footsteps, 
and fixing his studious contemplation 
Indeed, it must have been chiefly from the 
enlightened observations and experiences 
collected during these years of wandering, 
that he was able afterward to mature and 
develop those views on some of the most 
recondite points in natural philosophy with 


which his name is associated, and which 
antedated, by at least one or two centuries, 
of the 
Hlis mind being of a remarkably 


many more recent inductions of 


science. 
free and fearless turn, he began about this 


ea 


period to study the Scriptures. ‘Travelin 


from place to place, he necessarily sav 
and heard much of the religious seandals 
and corruptions of the times, which had 
been long engendering feelings of universal 
distrust, contempt, and 


indignation among 
the population, and which, not many years 
afterward, burst forth in sanguinary con- 
flicts. 
of justice at once detected the claims of 


His penetration and strong sens« 


the 


and he accordingly, for weal or for woe, 


reformers to his sympathy and support, 


cast in his lot among them. 
Whether it 


coming wearied with the restless life of a 


was because he was be- 
cosmopolite, or whether, which is most 
probable, his heart was not proof against 
the attractions of woman's affection, we can- 
not positively assert ; but it is certain that, 
when he was about the age of twenty-nine, 
he laid aside his pilgrim’s staff and sought 
repose and peace in marriage and house- 
kee ping. The 


town of Saintes, the capital of Saintonge, 


rover settled in the smal 
a district corresponding with the present 
department of Charente Intérieure. This 
great event in his history took place about 
Here, to 
new responsibilities, he undertook what- 


~9 


the year 1538. discharge his 
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ever employment he could get, either as a 
surveyor or as a glass and portrait painter. 
His usually 
sprung out of disputes concerning the 


engagements as surveyor 
boundaries of land, in which cases a plan 
of the contested property became necessary 
to the litigants. Sut it was scarcely to be 
expected that so vigorous and aspiring a 
mind as Palissy’s could content itself with 
occupations that barely brought bread to 
himself and family—for children soon 
came to multiply his cares and stimulate 
He sighed for higher 
and nobler labor, and longed to accomplish 


his hopefulness. 


something for the good of his country and 
mankind. 

While in this mood of mind, there was 
shown to Palissy an elegant cup of Italian 
manufagture; “an earthen cup,” he him- 
self tells us, “turned and enameled with 
so much beauty, that from that time | 
with 
thoughts, recalling to mind several 


entered into controversy my own 


sug- 
gestions that some people had made to me 


in fun, when I was painting portraits. 


‘Then, seeing that these were falling out of 


request in the country where I dwelt, and 
that 
nized, I began 


also little patro- 
that if I should 


class painting was 
to think 
make enamels, | 


discover how to could 


make earthen vessels, and other things, 
because God had gifted me 
1 This 


Ige 
incident was the turning point in 


very prettily ; 
with some knowlee of drawing.” 
simple 
Palissy’s history. ‘The rudimental thought, 
sted, 


which, falling on the congenial soil of true 


sugge 


was the solitary seed 








cenius, germ nated and fruited into forms 
of the richest beauty. 

To discover how to make enamels !— 
that the 
Palissy’s labors—the prize of his ambition. 


was to be heneeforth aim of 


It is difficult for us to conceive the con- 
dition of a great country, famed for the 
luxurious habits and appliances of its 
noblesse, three centuries ago, that should 
be almost destitute of those household 
requisites so well known, under the com- 


prehensive names of “ pottery” and “ por- 


celain.” to the humblest cottager of the 
present day. And yet such was indeed 
the fact. Te a-cups and saucers had 


not then been invented; yea, more, tea 
itself was unknown in Europe. Enameled 
vessels, however, did exist, for Palissy had 
but 


Translucent porcelain had 


beheld a specimen ; it was of Italian 


manufacture. 
to be 


just begun imported from China in 


| were fruitful in useful lessons. 
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the time of our potter, though it is not at 
all likely that he had ever seen or heard 
of it up to the time when his genius was 
prompted to action by the sight of the 
“enameled cup.” 

Bent upon intellectual 
“artist in earth” 
upon his new career. 


conquest, the 
energetically entered 
* Without having 
heard,” he says, “of what materials the 
said enamels were composed, I pounded, 
h I 


could suppose likely to make anything: 


in those days, all the substances whic 


and having pounded and ground them, |] 
bought a quantity of earthen pots, and after 
having broken them in pieces, I put some 
of the materials that I had ground upon 
them, and having marked them, I set apart 
in writing what drugs I put upon each, as 
a memorandum; then, 
furnace to my fancy, I set the fragments 
The preliminary cost of 


having made a 
down to bake.” 
this experiment made of course a very 
serious impression upon the household 
purse, at no time, we fear, too richly lined. 
If Bernard discovered the coveted secret, 
however, he would have enriched himselt 
beyond all calculation; so, with this al- 
luring prospect before him, the enthusiastic 
experimentalist proceeded with his work, 
sinking his scanty funds, and attending to 
his ordinary avocations only at the bidding 
of stern necessity. 

The first trial failed. It was 
Not one of the chemical mixtures 


a dead 
loss. 
would melt. The secret was not to be so 
easily and cheaply plucked from the heart 
Again he tried, and again he 


His 


of nature. 


was defeated. mistakes, however, 


* Having 
times at 


blundered,” he “ several 


great expense, and through much labor, ] 


says, 


was every day pounding and grinding new 
materials, and constructing new furnaces, 
which cost much money and consumed my 
time.”” When he had in this 


wood and 


' manner, to use his own expressive phrase, 


“fooled away several years,” amid ‘ sor 


row and sighs,” the hunger cries of his 
children, and the upbraidings of his wite, 
He resolved 
to send the chemicals to be tested to the 
kiln of for 


Palissy, it must be borne in mind, was 


a new thought struck him. 


some neighboring potter; 
not 
himself 


Accordingly, having demolished a fresh 


at that time a practical potte r. 


importation of crockery, and covered three 
or four hundred of the fragments with his 
them to a 


commingled powders, he sent 
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pottery a league and a half from his 


dwe lling, fur the purpose of being sub- 
Whether the 


idulged in any good-natured jokes 


initted to a fiercer furnace. 
are not informed, 
But the 
inan that could not be conquered by defeat 


Palissy’s expense we 


in all probability they did. 


was not the person to be discouraged by 


dicule. The result of this new and anx- 


ously-watched experiment was like the 
previous ones; for “on taking out my 
t il-piece "Wa he SUVS, sorrowfully, “ J 
eceived nothing but shame and loss.” 
Che fire, it appears, was not hot enough, 

d the batch was not baked in a scientific 
nanne The decision of the indomitable 
worker was, accordingly—not to desist, 

to “begin afresh.” All his | 

! tnd endings, however, were of much 
tl une character, entailing great cost, 
loss of time, confusion, and sorrow. The 
minerals would not melt; the enamel 
“i Id me t | discovered ! W orst d, but 


! } 1 
ubdued, the 


man, With his own 
“When | 
w that I could not at all in this way 


noble 


eharming simplicity, tells us: 


come at my intentions, | took relaxation 
time, occupying myself in my art of 
painting and glass-working, and comporte d 
“as if 1 were not zealous to dive any 


nore into the secret of enamels.” A very 
wise resolution, our readers will think. 
Just at this juncture in the affairs of 


Palissy, a occurred that 


ht a sudden influx of temporary pros- 


circumstance 
into his desolated home. It must 
that the district of Sain- 

Bernard lived, abounded 


erity 
he understood 
onge, in which 
me extensive and curiously con- 

and it 


trueted salt-marshes ; 
further remembered that, for a long series 


Wilh 


must be 


of years previous to the epoch under con- 
lax 


] ; } 
ration, the 


obnoxious gahelle, or 
iad be Ing levied, in spite of the 
urmurs of the oppressed people. 


Being so unpopular, every effort was made 





toevade it. Among other methods adopt- 
ed was that most effectual one, of resolving 
not to use the article thus taxed. But 
this scheme of passive resistance did not 
t meet the views of the absolute mon- 
1 of those days, and he accordingly 
sorted to retaliatory measure for the 
enforcement of his arbitrary claims, which 


las seareely eve r bee h surpass¢ d for 


idacity. ‘The head of every family was 
nformed how much salt the king wished 
him to use every year: and storekeepers 
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and controllers were appointed to make 
domiciliary visits, to see that this mandate 
was complied with. Even this device 
failed. the 


tax-collector, and compelled a relaxation 


Fraud and evasion harassed 


of this stringent law. A new decree was 
made in May, 1543, containing the new 
odious tax. And it 
was under this edict, for securing to the 
of the 


itonge, that a survey of that district 


modifications of this 


sovereign the rights gabelle in 





was commanded, on which oecasion Palissy, 
oS 


who evidently stood high as a local sur- 


vevor, recelv¢ d his commission to prepare 


amap. ‘This engagement occupied him 
the greater part of a year. 


Being 


and the exhausted purse replenished with 


thus reestablished in comfort, 
a little store of gold, what was tg be ex- 
pected but that the heroic man would turn 
with fresh energy and hope to his sus- 
This he did 


accordingly, much to the grief and 


pended search for enamel. 
terror 
of his poor wife, who, though sharing in 
all the blows he suffered, was quite unable 
to comprehend the battle that he waged 
Visions of hungry, tattered, and dying 
children, an empty cupboard, and a deso- 
lated, 


her eyes ; 


forsaken hearth, again arose before 
and not without good reason. 
Bernard, however, was not to be deterred 
kind, and 


experiments 


by any considerations of this 
therefore old 
with a fiercer zeal, hurried on apparently 


resumed his 


by an irresistible instinct. After awhile 
he got his chemicals to melt. ‘Thus en- 
couraged, he pursued his experiments for 
longer without and 


two years 


success, 
equally without fatigue. At length he 
resolved upon one grand final effort. He 
broke more pots than ever, purchased a 
still greater variety of drugs and chemicals, 
and made no less than three hundred dif- 
ferent mixtures, 


possibly contain the substances used in the 


each of which might 


covering of the enameled cup. These 
trial-pieces were put into the furnace ; 
and by the 
persevering man, in a paroxysm of intense 
excitement, watching the 


} 


the fierce furnace-mouth sat 


success or failure 
of this crowning effort. After waiting for 
hours, his eye runs over the regiment of 


potsherds—when Jo! one of them has 


melted; and being taken out, is set aside 


to cool. As it hardens, it grows white 


All that was black in the thoughts of 
Palissy begins to whiten with it. It is 
cold It is white and polished—a white 
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enamel, singularly beautiful.” Who can 
tell the joy of Palissy in that hour! It 
must have been like the exultation of a 
triumphant conqueror. 

The battle, however, was far from 
gained. Greater difficulties and disasters 
than any he had yet encountered still 
awaited him in this scientific campaign. 
Henceforth his labors were to be privately 
conducted at home ; but our space would 
fail to follow him through ail his trials and 
heroic sufferings. We must, however, 
spare room for one passage, which exhibits 
Palissy in a erisis of anxiety, struggle, 
and earnest determination, that is full of 
sublimity and terror :— 

“Bernard lighted then his furnace-fire by 
two mouths, as he had seen to be the custom at 
the glass-houses. He put his vessels in, that 
the enamel might melt over them. He did not 
spare his wood. If his composition really did 
melt— if it did run over his vessels in a coat of 





that same w and singularly beautiful enamel 
which he had brought home in triumph from 
the glass-house—then there would be no more 
disappointments, no more hungry looks to fear; 
the prize would then be won. Palissy did not 
spare his wood; he diligently fed his fire all 
day, he diligently fed his fire all night. The 
enamel did not melt. The sun broke in upon 
his labor, his children brought him portions of 
the scanty household meals, the scantiness im- 
pelled him to heap on more wood; the sun set, 
and through the dark night, by the blaze and 
rackle of the furnace, Palissy worked on, The 
enamel did not melt. Another day broke over 
him: half-stripped, bathed in 
iration, he still fed the furnace-tire, but 
enamel had not melted. For the third 
is wife went to bed alone, with terri 
misgivings A fourth day and a fourth night, 
1 


nd sixth six days and nights were 














lowing furnace, each day more 





| y indefatigable in its labor than the 
last: but the enamel had not melted. 





“Tt had not melted; that did not imply that 
it was not the white enamel. A little more of 


the flux used to aid the melting of s« metal 
rade the difference, thought P 
Although, he says, ‘ } } 
I counseled to myst If that in my enam¢ l there 
might be too little of the substance which 
PReite . 


i . 
@lissy. 





quiet stupetied with labor, 


suld make the others melt; and seeing this 
a What then? n wt, *T re gretted gre atly 
the omission;’ but, ‘I began, once more, to 
pound and grind the before-named materials, 
ill the time without letting my furnace cool ; 
n this way I had double labor, to pound, rrind, 





and maintain the fire.’ He could hir ) man 
feed the fire while he was sleepi 

after six days and ni 

which had succeeded to a month of severe labor, 

for two or three weeks more Palissy still de- 

voted himself to the all-important task. The 


hts of unre 


abor of years might be now crowned with suc- 
s8, if he could persevere. Stupetied, therefore, 
with a labor under which manv a weaker body 


would have yielded, though the spirit had 
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maintained its unconquerable temper, Palissy 
did not hesitate, without an hour’s delay, to 
begin his entire work afresh. Sleeping by 
minutes at a time, that he might not allow 
the supply to fail of fresh wood heaped into the 
furnace, Palissy ground and pounded, and cor- 
rected what he thought was his mistake in the 
proportions of the flux. There was great hope 
in the next trial; for the furnace, having been 
so long alight, would be much hotter than it 
was before, while at the same time the enamel] 
would be in itself more prompt to melt. All 
his own vessels having been spoiled—the result 
of seven months’ labor in molding—Palissy 
went out into the town, when his fresh enamel 
was made ready, and purchased pots on which 
to make proof of the corrected compound. 

“For more than three weeks Palissy had been 
imprisoned in the out-house with his furnace, 
haggard, weary, unsuccessful, but not conquered 
yet, his position really justifying hope. But 
the vessels which his wife had seen him spend 
seven months in making, lay before her spoiled ; 
the enamel had not melted; appearances were 
wholly against hope to her as an observer from 
without. Bernard had borrowed money for his 
last experiments: they were worse than money- 
less, they were in debt. The wood was golng, 
the hope of food was almost gone. PBernard was 
working at the furnace, desperately pouring 
in fresh wood; his wife sat in the house, over 
whelmed with despair. Could it lessen her 
despair that there was no result when all the 
stock of wood was gone, and, wanting moné yu 
buy more, she had yainly striven to hinder 
Palissy from tearing up the palings of their 
garden, that he might go on with a work which 
had already ruined them? 

“ Bernard knew well how much depended on 
his perseverance then. There was distinct and 
fair hope that the melting of his present mix 
ture would produce enameled vessels. If it 
in them- 


7 





should do this, he was safe. Though ir 
selves, since he had now mere jugs and pipkins 
to enamel, they might not repay his labor, yet 
it sufficed that they would prove his case, justify 
all his zeal before the world, and make it clear 
to all men tha 
earn for him an ample livelihood. Upon the 
credit of his great discovery from that day for 
ward he could easil 
he should have time to produce its next results 
The f 
then fully heated; his new vessels had bes 

long subjected to its fire: in ten minutes 

twenty minutes—the enamel mi nelt. If it 
required a longer time, still it was certain that 
a billet in that hour was of more value than a 
stack of wood could be after the furnace had 


he had a secret which would 





y sustain his family, until 


race, at a large expense of fuel, was 








grown cold again. 

“So Bernard felt: but any words of his, t 
his wife’s ear, would only sound like the old 
phrases of fruitless hope. The labor and the 
money periled for the last nine months were 
represented by the spoiled vessels in the out 
house: they were utterly lost. The palings 
were burnt in vain; the enamel had not melted. 
There was acrashing in the house; the children 
were in dism 





ay; the wife, assisted doubtless by 





such female friends as had dropped in to com- 
fort her, now became loud in her reproach 
Bernard was breaking up the tables, and carry 
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and bodies, to the all-con- 
did not 
crashing and hammering in 


r them off, legs 


suming fir Still the enamel melt. 


rhere was mor 


the house; Palissy was tearing up the floors, to 
use the planks as firewood. Frantic with de- 
pair, the wife rushed out into the town; and 
the household of Palissy traversed the town 


, making loud publication of the 


of Saintes 


eandal,’ 


The end of Bernard’s troubles and dis- 


asters had not yet come. He gained the 
desired but the 
practical difficulty was how, overwhelmed 
us he was with poverty, to make a profit- 
of it. The of 
however, set earnestly to work. 
he 
pronounce one 
inadness, others of 


Ile engaged a potter to work for him in 


Is true; 


knowledge, it 


striving man 


ie use 


in debt already, committed an 


some would of 


one creat rashness. 


the formation of vessels and medallions, 


vhich was carried on for a period of six 


months, the assistant being fed all the 
time by a sympathizing inn-keeper; and 
when the potter left at the close of his 
engagement, in leu of the wages due to 


him, Bernard was forced to pay him in his 
Crreat hopes were 


bateh, 


own Wearing apparel. 


which, if he 


upon this new 
‘ecded, was to extricate him from all 
iubarrassment and misery. But, alas! 
1 not succeed. By an unforeseen 
stance—the explosion of flints 
hich he had inadvertently mixed with 
the mortar wherewith he had built his 
rnaces—the result of six months’ labor 


lestroyed. The enamels had melted; 


Vi su 
but, While in a glutinous state, the splin- 


ered flints had covered the surface of his 


and utterly disfigured his exquisite 


Vares, 


The scene of dilapidation, 


iwork. 


despon and anguish that ensued we 


le ney, 
not pause to depict. ‘The smitten man, 


ollowed by the upbraidings of his wife 


ind neighbors, retired to his chamber, 
there to commune with his own bitter 
thoughts. In the spirit of a true Christian 
philosopher, considering within himself 


that if a man should fall into a pit, his 
wou to endeavor to 
rain,’ he returned to the old 
nm of painting, and in divers ways took 


ld be get out 


ay oca- 


tins to replenish his purse with a little 


t 
ioney. 


Palissy, we rejoice to know, was not 


ilways to be beaten. Again and again he 


resumed his enterprise, until at last he 
iumphed, as he so richly deserved to 
lo; and, while France was being riven by 
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religious factions and feuds, he grew ex- 
tremely busy in the prosecution of his new 
craft. After the lapse of time, the rich 
and beautiful products of his genius began 
to attract the notice of persons of high 
rank and wealth, among whom were the 
Constable Montmorenci and Catharine de 
Medicis. On behalf of the former, he 
was engaged for the adornment of the 
Chateau d’Ecouen, about four leagues 
from Paris, which, taken with other influ- 
causes, rendered it necessary for 
him to to the The 
vicissitudes of his Parisian life cannot here 


he was 


ential 


remove capital. 


be described. Several times 


seized and imprisoned for his bold enun- 
ciation of heretical sentiments ; but inas- 
much as the putting of Palissy to death 


ce 


involved the extinction of an ornamental 


art, powerful hands were more than once 
forth to from the 


stretched snatch him 


gallows. 


Jernard was, as 


we have hinted, some- 
urtist he 


philosophe r, a 


thing more than an in earth ; 


was also a penetrating 


powerful writer, and an able lecturer. 
He had formed during his long life a 


of natural history, cal- 


valuable cabinet 
culated to illustrate the philosophic views 
of nature which he had gradually matured. 
And in his latter days, for the purpose of 
testing his notions, (which had been derived 
from the study of creation itself, and not 
from the books of the ancients,) he invited 
all the savans resident in Paris to attend 
his of A 
encouragement was given to free discus- 


course lectures, at which every 


sion. Being the first lectures of the kind 
ever delivered in that capital, they na- 
turally produced sensation, and 

While 


added much to Pualissy’s fame. 
engaged in these and similar occupations, 


quite a 


he was again seized, and immured in the 
Bastille, where he died, in 1598, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Acrion.—The life of 
sense, consist only in constant, active ex- 


body, but also of the 


man can, In its true 


ertion, not only of the 


mental faeulties. He is a stranger to 
happiness who passes his days in listless 


inactivity. ‘Chat man ean alone possess 
true joy who devotes all the energies of 
his soul and body to one great specific end 
at object, and 
powers he 


the fulfillment of 


and aim; who lives for a gre 
the 


to 


strives with all ean com- 
to 


wishes. 


mand attain his 
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THE DRAMA IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
. 

briefly sketched the history of the 
drama down to the fourteenth century, 
illustrated by a few specimens of the 
In 
present article, we propose to show the 


religious plays, or Mysteries. 


further changes which the drama under- 


went until it finally merged into the his- | 


torical plays of the Elizabethan period. 
With the progress of language, and the 
spread of intelligence, the people began 
to grow tired of the grave and tedious 
Mysteries, and a new kind of dramas, 


called Moralities, made their appearance ; | 


which, although frequently of a tragic 
character, were generally interspersed with 
scenes of gallantry or satire; and, not- 


withstanding the decrees of the Councils 


forbidding the employment of any but the | 


Latin language in dramas at all rela- 
ted to sacred subjects, they were written 


in the popular idiom, and performed on 


temporary stages, erected wherever an 
audience could be brought together. The 
jongleurs and minstrels began to take a 


part in the 
the chief attraction at the festivals, and 
plenary courts of the nobles ; and, as the 
popular element increased in power, and 
the knowledge of 
the populace at markets and fairs delight 


Latin was lost, so did 


in plays written in the vulgar idiom. 

The minstrels and players began to find 
it as profitable to amuse the rising class of 
to They 
lent themselves to the growing spirit of 


art 
are 


isans as divert the nobles. 


the age, and their plays were the vehicle 
by means of which the lower orders vented 
their grievances or satirized the vices and 
tyranny of their superiors. 
s the 
1 subjeet of reproach and ridicule : 


1 SUD] 
J 


manners among clergy was made a 
standart 
the popular eye was quick to detect any 
dereliction of principle, and the popular 
tongue to speak its rebuke. That, in many 
instances, the public sarcasm was not un- 
merited, may be inferred from a descrip- 
tion of the ceremonial to take place on 


Easter Sunday, by Father Isla, one of the 


clerical fraternity. “The Sermon of 
Pleasantries,” he says, * will be preached 
at five o'clock in the morning. In this 


sermon, it is necessary for the preacher 
to have all the merry tales, droll fancies, 
jests, jokes, and witticisms ; all the quips, 
cranks, bams, banters, and buffoonery he 


The laxity of 


- ' 
performances which became 


a recent notice on this subject, we | 


the | 
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| can rake together, to divert the immense 


He 
has no need to be nice and squeamish, let 
them be of what kind they will, however 
filthy, beastly, or indecent ; for it is well 


concourse who come to hear him. 


known that everything passes upon this 
day. The Father Preachers, who 
have brought a droll lay-brother with them 
for their companion, (for some have brought 
such an one,) have ordered the lay-brother 
to get up in the pulpit and preach a bur- 
lesque sermon, with all manner of Merry- 
Andrew tricks. In general, these sermons 
end with a mock act of contrition, and, in- 
stead of a crucifix, the lay-brother brings 
out from under his habit a pye, an hock of 
bacon, or a bottle of wine, which he ad- 
dresses with a thousand amorous expres- 
the of 
making the audience ready 


in tone repentant sorrow, 


to 


slons 
die with 
laughter.” 

From this specimen of the character ot 
the clergy, as deseribed by one of them- 
may that 
popular writers of the period would be un- 


selves, we well imagine the 
sparing in their burlesque and satire upon 
the priesthood. The trouveres, a portion 
of the minstrel class, who composed their 
poems and plays, as well as sung them, 
laughed at the edicts issued to prevent the 
degradation of the Latin language, and 
wrote numerous pieces, full of life and 
originality, abounding in bitter person- 
alities and cutting sarcasm. Leaving 
grave subjects to the erudite, they threw 
their whole genius with singular exuber- 
ance into their plays. ‘These plays were, 
in fact, what popular lectures are now, a 
to 


once, but 


means of communicating information 


large numbers of hearers at 
relieved and highly seasoned with the 
So great was the number 


author’s wit. 


of saints’ days and holidays in the period 
of which we write, that it would, perhaps, 
have been difficult to keep the turbulent 
population in good humor, without some 
such recreation as that afforded by the 
The 


holidays were not upfrequently made the 
; | 7 


half-serious, half-comiec dramas. 
subject of complaint: all work being for- 
of the 


artisans remonstrated that the loss of so 


bidden on those oecasions, some 


many days’ work was a serious injury to 
Voltaire left 
centleman-farmer, 
preferring to plow 


has on record a 


of a 


them. 

curious account 
ruined by the priest for 
his fields on a saint’s day to drinking in a 
* The number of 


tavern. prodigious 
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holidays,” it was said, “is the contrivance 
of tavern-keepers: the religion of peasants 
and artisans consists in intoxicating them- 
selves on the festival of a saint whom they 
know only by this means. It is on these 
days of idleness and debauchery that all 
surts of ¢ committed: it is the 


‘mes are 


holidays which fill the prisons, and support 
the 
executioners. 
talled ; 


vated every day, produce abundant har- 


guards, notaries, criminal officers, and 


while those of the heretics, culti- 


vests.” 


Catholic fields are scarcely 


‘ : } 
Plays, of the character above described. 


were freque ntly acted at the festivals of 
St. Nicholas, the patron saint of children 
of the oeeca- 


and scholars. This was one 


sions on which the Church relaxed a little | 


of her discipline. From the sixth century 


downward, St. Nicholas had been cele- 
brated by songs and games, sometimes of | 


held 


schools 


x dramatic character, either within 


which were 


the convents to 


tached, or their diate neighbor- 


} 


in Lnarne 





at- | 


100d, by the schoolmaster and his schol- 
trs One of these, written by Hilary, is | 
Concerning Saint Nicholas and a certain 
Jew.” ‘The latter had confided his treas- 
re to the kee] of the statue of the 
maint: « r the absence of the over- 


a party of robbers found 


and carried off deposit. The Jew on 
his ret 1, Cl ed at his loss, lays vlo- 
lent hand n the statue, and overwhelms 
t with I opprobrious insults. ‘The 
saint, to avenge his compromised honor, 


ippears to the thieves at night, and forces 


them to return the money. 

The Jeu de Saint Nicolas, or Play of 
Saint Nir 8, 1S a plece full of life and 
movement and baechanalian gayety. The 

iscourse, intermingled with gibes and 
jests of s and drunkards, now very 
obs r l less affo ded the preatest | 
mAmtust to tle populace of the day. 
The following specimen reminds us of the 
ries of t 


London apprentices in the 
, The 


mS lwards and Henrys. 
‘ r Raoulet is standing at the 
door of his master’s tap, proclaiming, as 
, the goodness of the 
cries, “is wine newly- 
full barrel. Hlonest 
low, and full. Lively 
wood. Not rotten or 
Wine dry and light, 
the lees. Clear as a 





for the throat of a jolly 
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fellow, and other 


See 


no ought to drink it. 
its it 


Ever sO 


how it devours foam; how 
mounts, sparkles, and _ hisses. 
little on the tongue gives the taste of a 
famous wine in the heart.” 

Adam de la Halle, known as the hunch- 
baek of Arras, was one of the most popu- 
lar French dramatists of the fourteenth 
century. His works, which were written 
in the Norman dialect, abound in quaint 
fancies, and display much frankish cun- 
ning and fantastic gayety, intermingled 
with simple and graceful pastorals. Among 
these Rodin and Marion, and the Marriage 
of Adam, or, the Bower, were the delight 
of the good citizens of Arras. The char- 
acters of this piece are seventeen in num- 
ber: Adam de Ja Halle, the author, Mais- 
tre Henry, his father, a mercer, physician, 
inn-keeper, monk, fool, and some portly 
merchants of the city, with women, fairies, 
and the common people. It is the month 
in which 


of May, the season the fairest 


make their annual visit. A bower, whence 
the 


their reception outside the gates of the 


name of the play, has been built for 


town, where a knot of citizens are waiting 
The 


piece opens with a malicious verbal cas 


the arrival of the sprightly visitors.* 


tigation of the most notable inhabitants of 
by the author, who enters, dressed 


as a traveling student, in brown cape and 


Arras, 


cassock, and approaching the group of 


burgesses collected near the bower. “ Do 
ye know, sirs,” he asks, “why I have 
changed my garb? I took a wife; but 


now I return to the clergy; I am geing to 
revive my ancient dreams ; but first wish to 
take leave of ye all. Don’t laugh 
not se much taken with Arras and its pleas- 


L am 


ures as to desire to renounce study for 
them. Since heaven has given me some 
genius, it is time to set myself to work; 


I have 


place.” 


too long emptied my purse in this 


Here one of the bystanders inquires 
to 
Marie, and reminds him that his reflections 


what is become of his young wife 


should have been made before marriage. 


“ By my faith,” replies Adam, “ that is 


tulking like an oracle but who can be 
wise in youth? Love seized me in the 
first heat; just In the green and ardent 


season, When it has the most lively sea 


cust 


ailed in England: in 
set 


© A similar tom prey 
many parishes Rol Hi 


up on certain holidays in the spring 


yin od’s Bowers were 
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son. No one, now-a-days, thinks of what 
is best, but of what best answers his de- 
The 
», green and flowery, gladdened by the 
r of little birds; 


sires summer was sweet and se- 
rene 
I was seated beneath 
» branches of tall trees in the wood, near 
tain flowing over pearly sand, when 
the vision of her who is now my wife ap- 
| eared to | 


sne 
ve i ow.” 


me; now seems pale and 
He then gives a long and mi- 
nute deseription of his Marie, as she first 
charmed him. Such was the effect of her 
that “T lost all 
over my reason, and was happy 
of became 


He concludes with a farewell 


preset he confesses : 


ce 


only when, instead clerk, I 


‘ity. “Arras, Arras, city of law- 


hatred, and treasons, farewell, a 


sults, 


hundred thousand times and more. | 


70 
elsewhere to study the evangel.” 

(s Adam is about to go, comes his old 
fathe Maistre Henry, and greatly ap- 
plauds his resolution: “Good son,” he 

| pity thee for having lost thy time 
fy now be wise and depart.” 





But the youne man reminds his father 


that he cannot live in the metropolis un- 








less provi with money. ‘“ One can’t 
live at Pa for nothing.” The father 
eplies that he has no money, and is, be- 
es, ol infirm, and full of aches and 
pall \ physician, who hears these 
omplaints, exclaims, “ Well know I of 
vhat e ill it is a disease ealled 
id goes on unsparingly to enu 
lt citizens of Arras afflicted 
t samt malady. Other person- 
res ent nd take part in a dispute that 
es out of the physician’s censorious 
emarks, and in the midst of it comes a 
st be r the relics of St. Acarius, on 
vhich the disputants cease their quarrel, 
nd join in doing hom ind paying their 
contributions to the sacred remains 
Among others, the fairie ppear fol- 
lowe Hellequin, the prototype of 
e modern Ifarlequin Riqus citi- 
Adan j pal a table for the 
hree fairy queens, Arsile, Maglore, and 
Mo é but, unfortunately, no knife 
t laid f{ Maglore, whose ne is 

I by the neglect. Morgane 

the « ) well s ed, 
d the preparers of the f 

\ es pl ity of In ey, and for 

\ it he may be the most oro 
he world Arsile promises that 

hall be jovial, and ¢ 1 write 

Lt, N J BB 


IN THE 


to be 


1 
the Pre sl 


Perth as a “ di 


monies 
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of songs, and that Riquet shall buy all his 
merchandise cheap, and at good profit 
But Maglore has not forgotten her anger: 
maledictions 


she pronounces 


and Adam. 


on Riquet 

The fairies then give a specimen oi 
their supernatural skill, and take their de- 
parture, singing a motet, and followed by 
fits hat 
A drinking scene, without which 


Hellequin chanting “ Say, my 


well 2” 
no drama at that period would have been 
complete, ensues—the monk, with his 
saintly relics, is unmercifully jeered, and 
the terminates 
chorus, “ Aia_ sat 
After wl 


one returns to his own home : 


sitting in a boisterous 


on a high tower.” 


lich the crowd disperses; each 


and thus 
ends this first specimen of early French 
comedy. 

In London, the company of parish clerks 
were for a long period the only perform- 
They acted before Richard IT. and 
in 1390; and, as recorded by 


ers. 
his queen 
Maitland, 


plause, for eig 


p- 


ht days successively, at 


again in 1409, “ with great a 


Skinner’s Well, near Clerkenwell, a play 
concerning the creation of the world, at 


lich 


wl were present most of the nobility 
W e hav« 
ady instanced some of the mutations 
the art : 
ances, mimes, mummeries, and Christmas 
the 


Of a similar character were the 


and gentry of the kingdom.” 





dramatic pageants, morris 





, are among more prominent 
change Ss. 
festivals of the Boy Bishop in England, 
and of (ss in In 1539 Si 
David Lyndsay wrote his famous play, 


The Three Estate the 


and superstitions the Church 


the France. 
which 
of 


and 


n cere 


ire severely criticised condemned 


Religious plays, however, had not ceased 
in Seotland so late as 
ot 
at 


haill toun.” 


resented 


hich 


whit 


re} 


1600: ir year, by the exertions 


“yterians, they were forbidden 


shonor of the 


In the sixteenth century the dramatic 
art made further progress. The = fir 
regular Enelish tragedy, Ferrex and 
Porrex, was written in 1561. In 1575 
appeared what was long considered to 


be the first comedy, entitled Gamme, 
Gurton’s Needli late researches, how 
ever, give the precedence, by some years, 
to another play, Ralph Roister Doister. 
‘rom this we pass, by a succession of 
writers, to the historical plays by which 
Shakspeare rendered his name immortal! 


marks to a close. 


and bring our re 
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THE FIVE POINTS. 
: former articles the outer machinery 
of this mission has been dwelt upon, 
because, that being essential to the whole 
work, we wished to give it its proper place 
But there 
aspect which is still more interesting to 


ind prominence. is another 
many, and we should deem our work but 
half accomplished did we not dwell for a 
little the 
their results. 


influences of 
the mission and The So- 
ciety entere d its field of labor with just 
the 
influenced them had they selected a point 
on foreign heathen ground, and (except- 
ing the fact that they were familiar with 


time upon moral 


views and feelings which would have 


the language) found themselves beset by 
the same trials and difficulties. 

During the first year the outward organ- 
ization necessarily occupied much care 
and thought; 
the mission was never forgotten. 


but the one great object of 


Bodily 


necessities were supplied, education 
thought of, every accessory influence 
seized ; but redemption in the glorious full- 
ness of its meaning, including soul and 


body, stre tching beyond time into eternity, 
was the high point to which every effort 
dily directed. 


Was stea 


This was the abiding feeling of the 
missionaries, class-leader, and the ladies’ 
Board, as month after month the former 


toiled, and the latter listened to reports of 


alternate discouragement and hope. Con- 


versions were cautiously reported, because 
yf the peculiar ignorance and degradation 
A “class” 


of the subjects. was formed. 


At a quarterly meeting, Mr. North, the 
leader, gave « most interesting account of 
the class, of their gradual increase in 
knowledge, of their advance week by 


week in spiritual light and experience, 
st faint conviction which led 


{ 


from the fir 
them to join, through the successive stages 
of penitence, faith, pardon, and the exult- 
ing joy He said it had 
been clear, marked, decided in every in- 


which followed. 
stance, and expressed his most entire con- 
fidence in their present religious experi- 
ence. 

The 


nonths’ probation, the Church was organ- 


members having stood their six 


ized by the Rev. Mr. Luckey, and they 
were received into full membership. 
The 23d of November, 1851, dawned 


clear and bright, and many friends hasten- 
ed to the mission room to be partakers in 
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a seene which fulfilled their warmest 
hopes. The Sabbath school was convened 
as usual, and was remarkably quiet and 
The room was soon filled by 
but 
the utmost solemnity and decorum pre- 
We could not restrain our emo- 


attentive. 
an audience of a mixed description ; 


vailed. 
tion as the emblems of redemption’s fin- 
ished work were, for the first time in that 
region, spread before the eyes of the peo- 
ple — there, where sin had reigned—for 
years had had an unbroken triumph—had 
slain its thousands and its tens of thou- 
sands, as though the Saviour had not died 
and lived again. But now the spell was 
broken; redeeming grace had shown its 
utmost power, for here were men and wo- 
men rescued from the most sottish intem- 


perance, from the deepest moral degrada- 


| tion into which human beings can sink, 


reformed, converted, made “ sons of God, 
and heirs of everlasting life.” 

Mr. Luckey preached a most appropri- 
ate and impressive sermon from “ Do this 
in remembrance of me,” after which the 
names of ten persons were called, who im- 
mediately surrounded the altar, and, after 
a suitable exhortation, received the right- 


Af- 


ter the usual service was read, Mr. Luckey 


hand of fellowship from their pastor. 


requested the new converts to surround 
the first table Together they 
had wept, and striven, and prayed; to- 
gether they should commemorate their de- 


together. 


liverance, and anticipate their blood-bought 
victory, when together they should drink 


| new wine in their Father’s kingdom. A 


solemn influence rested upon the congre- 
the into 
perfect silence, and even at the “ Five 
Points,” God is here! let 
us adore,” and, with feelings too deep for 


gation; children seemed awed 


we said, “ Lo! 
expression, the friends of the mission sue- 
ceeded those with whom they were thus 
made “one in Christ” in commemorating 
the dying love which had rescued each 
and all. With a solemn, earnest benedic- 
tion the scene closed, never, never to be 
erased from the memory of some, to whom 
it will ever remain an era of solemn feel- 


| ing, of realized hopes, of joyous anticipa- 


tions. 

More than a year has passed since that 
first communion, and the moral progress 
of the mission has been slow but continu- 
ous. ‘Twenty-two adults now attend the 
weekly religious meeting, either as mem- 


bers or as probationers for membership ; 
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while others, by the advice of the mis- 
sionary, have removed from the place to 
more eligible situations. We have stood 
by the dying beds of several of these res- 
cued ones, and have listened to their fail- 


ing accents of praise as they rose from 
their wretched homes on earth to the 
paradise of their redeeming God. 

rHE CHILDREN OF THE FIVE POINTS. 


When the ladies commenced their mis- 
sion in this miserable locality, the hope of 
rescuing the children from the almost cer- 
tain result of corrupt parental example 
was perhaps the strongest feeling that in- 
fluenced them. 

The children! 


drunken fathers and drunken mothers, who 


hundreds of them with 


| ened path of the drunkard’s child. 


made no provision for their comfort, and 
| She came regularly to Sunday-school, but 


scarce any for their physical existence, 
beyond the miserable dens they called 
their homes, and in which, after a day of 
begging and perhaps want, and after a 
l to influence, 


day's evil 
they crept to sleep—greeted with oaths 


( Xposure every 


and curses, and ofttimes with stripes and 
Children! in 
self-reliance, in de 
sion, while the better nature within them 


been destroyed because 


heavy blows! precocious 


ceit, in every evil pas- 


slumbere d or had 
no suitable means had ever been used to 
vivify or awaken it! 

The ladies, with woman’s instinct and 
woman's tact, recognized them not only as 
depraved little human beings, but as chd- 
dren; their young hearts beating with 
childish hopes and fears, with childish 
yearnings and desires; awake to every 
tone of kindness, and yet so unaccustom- 
ed to any government but that of hasty 
blows and brutal caprice, that it 
almost impossible to subdue and 


seemed 
restrain 
them by those laws of love and gentle- 
were the only means 
There 
are, We 
gaze on a few sweet young faces, and 
the silken 
appearance declares maternal care, and in 


ness W hich 


yet 


expedient or useful. 


bright exceptions. 


deemed 
however, 


smoothe hair of some whose 


the visits made we 
cleaner home, and hear all a tender moth- 
er’s anxiety and thankfulness for her chil- 
dren expressed, and listen to tales of pri- 
vation and suffering which words could 
scarcely exaggerate. We also have oc- 
‘asionally touching illustrations of the 
finer shades of character, which awaken 
On one of 





peculiar sympathy and hope. 
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the regular days for the distribution of 
clothing a lady was attracted by the coun- 
tenance of a pale, weary-looking child 
about nine years of age. She carried 
with difficulty a large baby more than a 
year old, and, although the children all 
around her were full of life and hilarity, 
she sat listless and unamused, no smile 
betraying childish interest or joy. On 
inquiry, Mrs. Luckey remarked, “ That 
child has a drunken father who abuses her 
mother dreadfully, and she lives in a con- 
stant state of terror and dread.” The 
lady resolved to watch over that little girl, 
and throw some sunshine over the dark- 
Closer 
acquaintance revealed a maturity of thought 
and a strength of sympathy with her suf- 
fering mother touching in the extreme. 


! . . 
always, during the session, would whisper, 





find now and then a | 


“ Mrs. Luckey, please let me run home 
and see how mother does—I am afraid 
father will come home and hurt her,” &c. 
Her little heart seemed never at rest, and 
her face had an abiding look of weary de- 
spondency. After some acts of exceed- 
ing violence, the mother was obliged to 
complain against her husband. Maggie 
loved her father; for, when sober, he was 
kind, and she pleaded, ‘* O mother! do not 
let them take him away, for what shall I 
do without a father!” He was committed 
to the Tombs, and the next morning early 
Maggie took her little brother, four years 
of age, by the hand, went to the prison, and 
sat hour after hour by the window, talk- 
ing to, and trying to amuse her father un- 
til his time of liberation came. Of late 
her countenance has brightened, and she 
greets the lady (who in heart adopted her) 
with somewhat of childish glee. 

One little newsboy was found who reg- 
ularly paid his drunken mother’s rent out 
of his scanty earnings, and had remained 
comparatively untainted by the scenes of 
vice that met his every step. 

The evidence 
bright intellect and quick perception. 
afternoon a number of them had collected 
around the door of the “Old Brewery” 
waiting for the appearance of Mrs. Luckey. 
The rain poured in torrents, and they stood 
without a shelter of any kind. Mr. Luck- 
ey opened his office door, and kindly 


of 
One 


children give also 


urged them to run home; that Mrs. L. 
was detained by the rain, and might not 


arrive for some time. Turning from 








7s) 


Ola 


them, he closed the door; but, quick as 


the lightning’s flash, his ear was greeted 





by the full chorus of one of their hymns :— 
“ ll stand the st m, 16 we n’t be | ng, 
Ve'll , ne 
ind they stood it until Mrs. L. appeared, 
! anchored them by a good fire, and ap- 
plied the hymn they had so sweetly sung 


The Society have endeavored to unite 


every moral influence in their plans re- 


pecting these children. 
been, by education, by 


Their object has 
kindness, and es- 
pecially by religious instruction, to prepare 
the minds of these little sufferers for the 
reception of that higher influence which 
They 


they were influ- 


, 
alone can regenerate and save. 


have always remembered 


eneing children, and have therefore ac- 


counted innocent ation as a valuable 


recre 


auNXiliary in this great work. 
In the summer of 1852 the Greene- 
street Sabbath-school invited the mission 


school to accompany them on a picnic 


ePXcuUrslol The invitation was thankfully 


ecepted. On Friday morning, June 25th, 
| 
the sun rose bright and clear: the atmos- 


phere was remarkably cool; and at seven 


o'clock we hastened to the “ Old Brew 
ery. where we found the friends who had 
labored in the preparations, clothing the 
cl ( pinning on each idge, that we 
} know them na eter u mueh 
| uection to behavior, &e livery 
face looked bright; the greatest excit 
ment | vailed. and the scene was amus- 
1 ] nteresting to ill be holds rs. We 
formed them in procession, and were sur- 
prise | to find how re pectabl ve looked 
Barring some bare feet, we would searcely 
nave een ecounizZead Ss nISSIOL scho | 
\t ht o'clock we we seated comfort- 

At 1 commodious car, ind started 
L rapid pace for Hla tings We question- 
ed the ehildren around us whethe they 
h ever been in earl 0 / No I] d 
( ( beel im tla country 2 No 

\\ i leas there was before them 
Vi ely new scenes Wo ld‘ reet their 
\ how would tl minds receive en- 
Y nf | elevation, when they ed 
cle blue sky, and saw nature 1 

vin ( t We k med beyond ti 
i ! | sure, 1 v beheving that 
e young he d receive impres 
I 

s never to be ¢ 1, and which would 

‘ Wiv tte thie entire fut ( 

t ( im? vould be Wwak 
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ened to escape the precincts of the “ Five 
Points” 


which in 


degrading 
1 land of 


blesse ul 
cratified. 


with its 
this 
might be largely 


associations, 
light and 

We 
during the ride, and at 
We 
recollected that probably two-thirds of the 


liberty 
had no trouble 


half-past nine arrived at Hastings. 


children had not yet tasted food, so imme 


made for break 
had pro 


id we ex- 


diate preparations were 
fast. Mrs. Barker’s 


vided bread and meat 


kindness 
for all, ar 
vended the first hour in feeding about one 
little 
around us wild with excitement a 

This task finished, 


to roam, unde 


; 
| 
hundred hungry ones, who pressed 


id joy. 
they had permission 


r certain restrictions. Away 
they went with a shout, Mr. Perrigo, their 
indefatigable superintendent, keeping only 
a general supervision over their move- 
After an hour or two Mr. Perri- 


go, with a few who had gathered 


ments. 
around 
him, commenced singing a favorite hymn ; 
minutes he surrounded by 
led beautiful hill, 


arrange d them in a semicircle on the 


in five was 


seores : he them to a 


and for an hour the grove was vocal with 


God 
ification to those who 


songs of praise to This was the 


had the charge of that happy group 
Gratitude for the past and present, and 
hope strong d believing for the future 
took poss of our hearts, and we 
Again the ere disbanded. to roam at 
ple isure until three o’cloek, when they 
were sembled and seated in ranks upon 
the grass, and treated to pie and cake 


This was the amusing scene, t] ough some 





and cheating made us 





only those wl 


| ( s wer h mis 
eneve s boys of every rank generally 
perform 

At five we Lin gathered them by 

y he Greene-street friends had 
some instruments of music, 1 aided 1 
in this effort They had been counted 
whe n we st ted d it was now quite de 

ble to k P them still lor enouch to 
do the me but this reauired eonside 
ible ingen yon the 7 t of the teach 
ers, for they had become almost uncon- 


trollable from the excitement of the ir day's 


nblir jut by making soldiers of the 
boys, forn them in a line, marehing 
ind ¢ nte I cl ng, ¢ id ippealine to 
tine I ] y pl le Mess Pe I 0 1 ] 














THE FIVE 


We reentered 


and, without aeci- 


Brown at last succeeded. 
six o'clock, 


the car 
or hindranee, arrived safely in New- 


Yo k at dusk. 


dent 


On reviewing the day, the 





friends unanimously concluded that they 
id not had any more trouble with our 
‘Five Points” than we would have had 


I 
th one hundred children from any other 


uarte! Some were rather unruly ; there 
a little quarreling; but no bad words 


Was 


spoken, no marked and peculiar miscon- 


duet And thus we learned anew the 
moral power of kindness. ‘There was, 





there could be no authority other than that 
that 
those who came from 


+h love created; and we found 
to control 





‘lent 


the homes where drunken parents raved, 


nd uncontrolled passions had full sway. 
‘Two ladies in their round of visiting 
ealled on a drunken mother, who, a few 
days before, had turned her five children 
nto the streets at nine o’clock in the 
night. Shivering with cold, they were 


lmitted into the missionary’s office, and 


comfortable for the night. The 
yoman was sober at the hour of the eall, 
{1 while one lady kindly reasoned with 


on her wicked conduct, the attention 


of the other was = arre sted by the little 
hilda who had quite a baby-house un- 

o . 
le un old table She gave one a penny 


a whispered consultation, 


the child darted from the room, the 
tor supposed to buy something to eat. 


lu a few minutes the child returned witha 


2-glass, which was placed in the 
with the utmost glee. Here 
} 


be acted upon. 


house 

was a fact remembered to 
Thanksgiving day was appointed, and 
th ladies 


Points” a scene of festivity and joy on a 


resolved to make the “ Five 


scale than had been attempted in 
previous Want of 

necessary to omit many interesting pre- 
the 


ar- 


years. room makes it 


liminary scenes—the gathering of 
frie 


rival of provisions, (the gifts of various 


nds at the “Old Brewery,” the 
henefactors,) the washing and dressing of 
] the 


tent which 


y three hundred children, and 


near 
preparation of the mammoth 
had been pitehe d in the little park for the 
We can the 
scene of the Thanksgiving supper at the 
* Five Points,’ November 27, 1852 :— 


At half-past four all was ready. 


oceasion. 


only describe 


On 
our tables were sixty turkeys, with beef, 


hay 
tdiil. 


ind tongue in proportion, and sundry 


ple 8. 


} Sufieier 
chickens, - ec. sullicient 
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cakes, bread and biscuit, celery and fruit, 
and candy pyramids filled the slight in- 
tervals, and the whole presented an ap- 
pearance inviting to the most fastidious 
appe 
around for more than three hundred; the 


tites. Plates and cups were arranged 
lamps were lighted, and the signal given. 
Hundreds of 


pectation, and in a moment the sound 


in silent ex- 
oft 
childish voices was heard, and they en- 


visitors stood 


tered in regular procession, singing a hymn 
prepared for the occasion. 

They took the circuit of the tent, and 
were then arranged standing around the 
tables. hands 


Mr. 


Luckey aske d a blessing upon the occa- 


They stood with folded 
while all sang the doxology, and 
sion. Nota hand was raised, not a voice 
was heard, until the ladies and gentlemen 
who had charge of the tables supplied 


Then all 


was the 


their hungry visitors with food. 
lad 


was glad commotion, and then 


i 
time for Three hundred 


and seventy poor, neglected, hapless chil- 


joyous tears. 
dren, placed for an hour in an atmosphere 
of love and gladness, practically taught 
the meaning of Christian kindness, wooed 
and won to cling to those whose inmost 
hearts were struggling in earnest prayer for 
crace and wisdom to lead them unto God. 
drank without 


satisfied ; 


They ate and restraint 


until all were then 


again 
In the 
central aisle was placed the stand contain- 


formed, and commenced singing. 


ing the toys and cornucopias of candy, and 
another filled with oranges and apples. 
1 Mrs. C. R. Deuel and Mrs. 
William B. Skidmore were seated. The 
children marehed by them in as much or- 
the dense crowd would permit, 
singing as they went, ‘ We belong to this 


sy these 


der 


band, hallelujah,” and in each hand the 
ladies placed a gift as they passed, until 
all were supplied. ‘Then all the children 
left the tent. 

There was now an interval of a few 
moments. The tables were hastily re- 
plenished, and then notice was given to 
the visitors that the company now about 


to assemble were the “ outsiders,” about 
whom we knew nothing, save that they 
poor wretched, and all 


warned to take care of their watches and 


were and were 
pocket-books. 

They came in scores, nay, hundreds ; 
they rushed in and surrounded the tables, 
men, women, children, ragged, dirty, for- 
And 


lorn. What countenances we read! 








ovr 
vi 
the children who accompanied them min- 
iature likenesses, both physically and mor- 
ally. 
ness and encouragement, and they partook 
until not a fragment was left, and then, 
without tumult, left the tent. 
We felt, as we looked upon them : 
“Tis fearful to look round and see this waste 
Of human intellect—the dark lines traced, 
Where every mark of mind the withering 
breath 

Of ignorance hath from the brow erased ; 

The apathy that shows a moral death, 

The worse than death that lurks an eye of fire 
beneath,” 

May we not praise our “ Five Point- 
ers’ —the converts of the mission, tenants 
of the “ Brewery,” who worked for us 
without thought of pay or reward—our 
children, who, in behavior, were equal to 


the same number of children from any | 


that 
mo- 
Not 
a plate was broken, not an article was 
missed, and we did not hear that a stone 


district—the poor outsiders, who in 
atmosphere of love seemed for the 
ment to be humanized and softened 2 


was thrown, though a large pile of bricks 
by the side of the park had awakened 
some apprehension. Surely we thus prove 
the strength of moral influences, for four 
years ago the same thing could not have 
been attempted. 

In conclusion, we remark, the present 
aspect of the mission is one of encourage- 
ment and hope from every point of view. 
The Sabbath-school is large and prosper- 
ing, under the unwearied care of Mr. Ira 
Perrigo, who, in connection with Mr. and 
Mrs. 


day evening singing school. 


Luckey, superintends the Wednes- 
A large in- 
fant class, conducted by Misses Browne 
and Luckey, is interesting and improving. 
Also an adult Bible-class, taught by Mr. 
Fessenden, of the Broadway “ Tabernacle.” 
The day-school, averaging an attendance 
of one hundred scholars, is prospering un- 
der the tuition of Mr. Cooley and Miss 
Bland. The whole region is under a plan 
of visitauon by the missionary and his 


wife, aided by ladies of the Society. 


We spoke to them words of kind- | 
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the building, or to carry out plans of be- 
nevolence when it is finished. We plead 
with all to help—the philanthropic, the 
patriotic, the religious. All have an in- 
terest in this great experiment, for,as Dr. 
Potts remarked, (in his 
ing of the corner-stone of the mission 
building,) this effort will arouse by its suc- 
cess, guide by its plans, and determine by 
action in 


address at the lay- 


its results, benevolent other 
cities of our Union, and perhaps even of 
the old world. 

The Executive Committee of the Soci- 
ety are Messrs. Francis Hall, 46 Pine-st., 
William B. Skidmore, 135 Hudson-st., 
Daniel Drew, 37 Wall-st., Henry Shelden, 
124 Broadway, Leonard Kirby, Treas- 
urer, 47 Cedar-st. Donations can be sent 
to either of these gentlemen. 


THINGS WONDERFUL AND TRUE. 

\ JITH a very near approach to truth, 
the human 

earth has been estimated at 700,000,000, 
the annual loss by death 18,000,000. Now 
the weight of the animal matter of this im- 
mense body cast into the grave is no less 
than 634,000 tons, and by its decomposi- 
tion produces 9,000,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of matter. The vegetable pro- 
ductions of the earth clear away from the 


family inhabiting the 


gaseous 


atmosphere the gases thus generated, de- 
composing and assimilating them for their 
own increase. This cycle of changes has 
been going on ever since man became an 
occupier of the earth. He feeds-on the 
lower animals, and on the seeds of plants, 
which in due time become a part of him- 
self. The lower animals feed upon the 
herbs and grasses which, in their turn, 
become the animal; then, by its death, 
again pass into the atmosphere, and ar 
ready once more to be assimilated by 
plants, the earthy or bony substance alone 
remaining where it is deposited, and not 
even these unless sufficiently deep in the 


| soil to be out of the insorbent reach of the 


Many families have been reclaimed from | 


the lowest degradation possible to human 
beings, and are now living in comparative 
peace and comfort. ‘The mission-building 
on the site of the “ Old Brewery” is rising 
higher and higher, and soon the topstone 
will be laid with shouting. 

The Society still need funds; they 


have no money with which to complete 


roots, and plants, and trees. * * * 


It is not at all difficult to prove that the 
elements of which the living bodies of the 
present generation are composed have 
passed through millions of mutations, and 
formed parts of all kinds of animal and 
vegetable bodies, and consequently it may 
be said that fractions of the elements of 
our ancestors form portions of ourselves 


— Wi rha ig Man’s Fri nd. 
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ie London Atheneum, in noticing Grace 
. Greenwood’s * Leaves,” by Trubner & Co., Lon- 
don, says some very ungallant things of Grace. 
Two close columns are devoted to a smart cas- 
tigation of her vivacious genius; she is accused 
of “ fustian;” “many of her highest flights” 
are said to “ be but in the style of Miss Marth: 
Rugg’s elegist;” her agreeable gossip about 
noted characters is considered especially offen- 
sive, and a side thrust is given at her whole 
country for this propensity. 

“What the English generally reject as fustian 
(says the critic) the Americans cherish as fancy,— 
what we consider as indiscreet personality, they give 
out as interesting information. They beat the 
world hollow as gossips and Boswells: almost every 
poet and poetess having his paper to which he or 
she is welcome in proportion as he or she contrib- 
utes leaves from yesterday's visiting journal or pri- 
vate diary. Those who fancied that the assumed 
name of the author of these volumes might promise 
talk about flowers, forests, lakes, and rivers, such as 
all English lovers of rural literature might delight 
in, will have been amazed and astounded if they 
chanced to see what any reader of the American 
journals might see—a letter from this same Grace 
Greenwood, published the other day, and dated from 
London. This letter described neither bee, bird, nor 
brook,—but a dinner at the house of Mr. Dickens, 
and the singing of Mrs. Sarturis, who was one of the 
party. The writer, it would seem, is making the 
graud tour, and turning to account letters of intro- 
duction and private hospitalities for the entertain- 
ment of ahome public. The child's love for Art— 
not always accompanied by the child's humility or 
teachableness—is sufficiently universal to be also 
noted as a feature in light American literature 
Grace Greenwood ingenuously confesses that she 
knows nothing about music, but this does not pre- 
vent her from rhapsodizing concerning Herr Knoop, 
and Signor Sivori, and Mdile. Jenny Lind. She 
dashes at pictures with a like confident eagerness— 
retting her lesson and making a market of it in the 
yreath—blushing at her own enthusiasm while 
corrects the proofs of its record which is to go 
forth for the satisfaction and instruction of her 

























That ’s severely said; but the severest thing 
about it is, that there is an item or two of 
severe truth in it. This avidity for personal 
details respecting literary, or Indeed any public 
characters, is becoming almost a national ap- 
petite among us. It is a sorry indecorum in 
our literature—one of the many grievous re- 
sponsibilities of Willis. Though we wince 
somewhat at the Atheneum’s lashes, it would 
be a relief to know that they could sober our 
national vivacity a little in this respect. 

These animadversions have reference to 
Grace’s “ Letters.”” The critic is equally, but 
unjustly, severe on her “‘ Sketches.”’ If there 
is genuine talent to be found in any collection 
of American “fugitive” literature, it is in the 
Magazine “Sketches” of Grace Greenwood; 
they teem with vivid thought and good senti- 
ment, and fairly revel in exhilarated animal 
spirits. The Atheneum admits that she is “ not 
without quick instincts and lively descriptive 
powers,” but pronounces her Sketches “ slight 
annual ware—little sentimental stories, writ- 
ten, apparently, sometimes in imitation of Mr. 
N. P. Willis, sometimes in emulation of Fanny 





Forrester.’ She is “sentimental, audacious, 
and unscrupulous ;” and finally, ‘“ Her books for 
children are better than her tales for adults, 
or her contributions to newspapers. When she 
forgets the poetics, pleasures, and passions of 
‘a real screamer,’ (as the Kentuckians have 
it,) and writes simply and modestly of what 
she has known, seen, and felt, she writes 
agreeably.” 

A genuine specimen this of John Bull’s char- 
acteristic hauteur—a trait which never appears 
worse in him, not even when turning up his 
nose in the French provinces or the Italian Duch- 
ies, than when it reveals itself in his literary 
criticism ; the Atheneum presents frequent and 
amusing examples of it in notices of Amer- 
ican works. He affords us occasionally some 
profitable hints, however maliciously given; 
for these we should be grateful, and, mean- 
while, we may derive amusement from the 
freaks of his spleen. 





Apropos of trans-Atlantic criticism on Amer- 
ican works, we should make grateful mention 
of a generous reply by the London Christian 
Spectator to the North British Review's late 
critique on American poetry. We referred to 
the latter article in these columns, and should 
take pleasure in quoting the Spectator’s reply 
in extenso had we suflicient room. It says of 
the North British’s criticism :— We remember 
nothing more disgraceful, more ungentlemanly, 
and more unlike the polish and refinement of a 
man of letters. William Cullen Bryant’s po- 
ems, poor Edgar Poe’s, Thomas Buchanan 
Read’s, and Longfellow’s, are passed before the 
reviewer in quick succession, and dealt with 
in a manner that equally violates the canons 
of criticism and the rules of good breeding.” 
Of the “ advice” which the North British ad- 
dressed so gravely and pompously to our poets, 
the Spectator says:—‘ In reading this advice, 
running through three pages, we know not 
whether most to smile or to be indignant; to 
smile at the pert insolence and extreme Sir 
Oracleism of the whole, or to be indignant at 
the brazen hollowness of the man that could 
interlard such insolence with scraps from Holy 
Writ.” The Spectator waxes warm in his de- 
fense of Longfellow :— 

“As for Longfellow, he is ‘done for,’ clean and 
complete. Henceforth he will hide his diminished 
head. The reviewer has given him such a dressing, 
and done it with such glee, such intense satisfaction, 
has chuckled over his tomahawk exploits in such a 
fashion, that we are strongly tempted to think the 
whole article was written by Master Wackford 
Squeers, of Dotheboys Hall. It is his juvenile pre- 
cocity in full development. ‘O my eye! won't I 
give it to the boys! O, father, won't I make ‘em 
squeak again!’ Those of our readers, and those 
who are not our readers, (for there are many sincere 
admirers of Longfellow out of our circle, albeit that 
is a widening one,) who have been accustomed to 
read in their families the gentle and loving poems 
of our best American writer, will be surprised at the 
grand anonymous, with a pompous ‘ we’ for @ pseu- 
donyme, dealing with him after the following fash- 
ion :— Evangeline’ is an ‘ ambitious poem,’ ‘ written 
in lines that are intended to pass for hexameters,* 
which are nothing else ‘than the measured prose 
which was thought so much of in the days of our 
grandmothers,’ in which said hexameters ‘illustra- 
tions from the Bible make up in sacredness for any 
degree of inaptitude,’ and in which are ‘ conceits of 
scarcely a first-rate album rank ;’ and in which ‘the 
life and doctrines of Christianity are brought in for 
artistical effect.’" 
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Hook 


WE have received an elegant copy—in embossed 
Russian leather — of “ Webster’s Dictionary” 
It is 
work unabridged, in one volume, crown 
me thousand four hundred and fifty- 
ontaining the last improvements 
ster and the additions of Professor 


from Messrs. Merriam, of Springsie ld, Mase. 
the entire 
quarto, of « 
tw 


ol 


) payes, ¢ 
Dr. Wel 
Goodrich, 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Our readers are aware of our par- 


tiality for this work, for they must have per- 
ecived that we use its orthography without 
scrup! We are pledged to that both because 
we ap} t, and, we confess, because of a | 
prejudice the work. Web 





unrivaled; the merit of 









t vork this respect is enough to settle its 
clair ! is the best etymologist that ever 
att to define our language. Such pro- 
Vincia ds as are necessary to ordinary 
rea been admitted into the present 
elition with proper discriminations. Some of 
W we violent orthographic peculiari- | 
t | en omitted. The pronunciation is 
1 1 simple and excellent system of 
I i l in d cases words are re- 
8] | lists of scriptural, classical, and 
‘ ul names are very full—the latter 
m0! in we have seen in any dictionary ; | 
s twelve or thirteen thousand 
ery American student, and, as far 
a ery American family, should pos- 
t : t standard of our language, 
| { we Missionary Memorial is a yol- 
nterest, issued by Messrs. Harpers, 
mid ¢ Rev. W. H. Pierson. It is a series 
of sk of the most distinguished mission- | 
itferent pens, illustrated with por- 
trait | other engravings, and prefaced by 
t valuable essay on the origin of American 
Missions, from the pen of Rey. Dr. Worcester 
t vhole forming a beautiful presentation 
b ! La 


‘valuable contribution to our mis- 
iture.”’ 

Isthmus 
n added to the copy-right 
’s “Semi-Monthly Library.” 


” by Joseph 





It consists of cleverly-sketched pictures of life | 
on the Ist us passage from the Atlantic to 
the | some of them smacking strongly 
ot l r’s li l ,, but all of them 
aft entertainment to |} 





» issued the 
of Ew pe from the Fall of 
$15 to the Accession of, Louis Na- 
ob- 





” 


» N22, Personally we are very 
tus ting the merits of Alison’s his- 
We have never been able to 
wade t h them. They are intolerably 
wordy a litfuse, stiff with old Tory “ fogy- 
ism, and meritorious only for their thorough 
I | present volume gives the series 
ot | I pe in events for the last thirty- 
fiy s a 1 by unusually strong po- 
litical prejudices, and sor one-sided critical 
estin Some of the best names are omitted 
fr ry list, and others, (as Chalmers, 


first volume 


Hotices. 


for example,) but little better than caricatured. 
Among the omissions are Shelley in literature, 
and Faraday in science! The London Lite rary 
Gazette justly calls the work a “ burlesque of 
Gibbon.” 

The third volume of Lamartine’s “ Hestora- 
tion of Monarchy in France” has been published 
by Messrs. Harpers. It continues the history 
of Napoleon from his embareation for St. Helena 
tc his death. The tone of the volume is more 
sober than that of the preceding ones; it is 
full of incident and salient points; Lamartine 
can hardly fail to make any points salient; he 
at 
least, in reconciling his sentimentality with 
historical dignity and accuracy. He appreci- 
ates rightly his hero, and makes him out what 
he really was-—a grand butcher. 


has in this instance succeeded, partially 





Catharine Sinclair’s “ Beatrice ; , the Un- 
known Relatives,” has been issued by De Witt 
Dave nport, Neuw- York. It is one of the 
ous works which the Papal controversy in En- 
gland has recently called forth. It an ex- 
posure, in the form of a fiction, of the jugglery 
of the Jesuits in their plans of proselytism— 
a book which cannot fail of a good impres- 
sion. 

Rey. Mr. Mattison’s ‘a High Ne hool Astro romy,” 
referred to by us lately, has been issued by 
Huntington, and Mason & Son, New-York. We re- 
peat what we before said of it, that it is the 
best text-book of the kind extant in this coun- 
try. Besides pre liminary observations 
detinitions, it treats, first, of the solar system 
—the sun, planets, comets, e¢ lipses, XC. 


or 





numer- 


1S 


and 


see- 
ond, the sidereal heavens—fixed stars, constel- 
lations, 


my 


nebulwe, &c.; third, practical astrono- 
yarallax, refraction, &e, 
The arrangement and style of the book are 


lt 


—instruments, ] 
succinct, comprehensive, and simple. is a 
model -text-book. 


The Milk Trade New-York, &c. Mr. 
Mullaly deserves what the English call a “ tes- 
timonial” from the Gothamites for this book. 
It is a startlimg disclosure of what m iy be 
called the horrors of the New-York milk-trade. 
Our city pays $9,150,000 annually for milk. 
only $1,350,000 of this is for milk produced in 
the natural way. More than two millions and 
a half is paid for a detestable liquid called 
milk, but obtained from distillery swill through 
diseased cows, some of whic h are so poisoned 
by their food as to need to be held up while 
they are milked. $1,250,000 are paid for mo- 
lass« Ss, macnesia, ‘halk, by 
swill-milk is rectified into the appearance and 
taste of milk. But we stop; read the book. 
Fowlers & Wells, New-York. 


The Rev. J. M. W ythe s, M. D., has pr 
& very interesting for juvenile r 
on the * Curiosities of the Microscope.” 
illustrations are excellent colored lithographs ; 
and the text, while avoiding technicalities and 
brings in a 


in 


re 





&e., which this 


( 





} 
yorume 


other scientitic peculiarities, out 


very entertaining style the marvels of the sub 


ject. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 














“ The Cap-Sheaf—a Fresh Bundle,” by Lewis 
Myrtle, is a volume of charming sketches, 


which, though they present nothing notably | 


original, will be read with genuine pleasure by 
such as love good taste and good thoughts, 
though they relate to familiar scenes. (Jted- 
jield, New- York.) 

* The Brand of Dominic,” by Rey. Wm. Rule. 
A capital book is this—one of the very best yet 
produced by the anti-papal agitation in En- 
gland, It is a record of the Inquisition—re- 
markably impartial, and even rigorously exact. 
It excludes most of the unauthenticated anec- 


dotes of horror with which such works are | 
usually crammed, but its well-attested data are | 


horrible enough to make the reader’s heart 





palpitate. Guarding 
ter, the author has presented the means of a 
just, a sober, yet appalling estimate of the his- 
tory and policy of the Inquisition. (Carlton & 
Phillips, New-York.) 


Guizot’s “ Shakspeare and his Times” has 


against extraneous mat- | 


been issued by Messrs. Harpers. Like his | 


* Corneille,” it is a reproduction of one of his 
early works, much improved. It comprises a 
masterly, though somewhat inaccurate, sketch 
of Shakspeare’s life and times, separate critical 
estimates of his tragedies, historical dramas, 
and comedies, and an essay by the Duke de 
Broglie on * Othello and Dramatic Art in France 
in 1850,” this section being entitled “ Shak- 
speare in France.” ‘The work is throughout 
characterized by the peculiar excellences and 
defects of Guizot, his critical acuteness, his 
hard and dry philosophy, and his sometimes 
vacant abstractions. 

The standard Life of Wellington has yet to be 
written; meanwhile, many temporary and not 
uninteresting memoirs are appearing; the very 
best of them, judging from the first volume, is 
Stoequeller’s “ Life of Field Marshal, the Duke 
of We llingt a published by Ingraham, Cooke & 
Co., Louiéon, The author was personally acquaint- 
ed with the Duke, and has drawn his data from 
his recollections, the “ Dispatches,” and a great 
variety of other sources. He quotes too much, 
and has written with evident haste, but gives us a 
very readable book. The first volume only has 
yet appeared ; it reaches to Napofeon’s return 
from Elba. The engravings af@ numerous, and 
have the important merit of accuracy in “ the 





matter of scenery, costume, and portraiture.” 
(Ba igs, Brother & Co., New- York.) 

The “ Pretty Plate” is the title of a juvenile 
story well written and well got up, but teach- 
ing the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Con- 
fessional. (Red fir ld, New-York.) 


Such of our readers as have examined Trench 
“on Words” will welcome his new work on 
* Proverbs’ —a singularly interesting disserta- 
tion, in five lectures, on the formation and gen- 
eration of Proverbs; the Proverbs of different 
nations compared ; the poetry, wit, and wisdom 
of Proverbs; the morality of Proverbs; and the 
theology of Proverbs. An appendix on the 
metrical Latin Proverbs of the Middle Ages 
concludes the volume. Redyjield, New- York.) 


Messrs. Carlton a Phillips have issued a 
neat pocket-volume entitled a “ Guide to the 
Lord's Supper,” by Rey. Daniel Smith. It con- 
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tains some very appropriate counsels to the 
communicant respecting the nature of the 
sacrament and its spiritual improvement. 
The theological relations of the institution 
are somewhat discussed; but the work is 
chiefly practical—a good manual for “the 
people.” 

“ The Horticulturist and Journal of Rural Art 
and Rural Taste,” is, in its new series, a really 
elegant affair. Some of its engravings are unu- 
sually tine, and its contents are always varied, 
able, and tasteful. $2 per annum. (Vick, 
Rochester.) 

“There is no book of reference more useful 
to all classes of readers than a good gazetteer.” 
So says Putnam’s new “ Hand-Book of Geogra- 
phy; and, we may add, that none is more 
needed just now than a good American gazet- 
teer. Ind pendently of the fact that old works 
of the kind have been recklessly negligent ot 
American geography, (meaning by that, of 
course, the topography of “ Uncle Sam's farm,’’) 
such has been the recent growth of our civil 
geography that a very large proportion of our 
important localities are now to be set down for 
the first time. Mr. Putnam’s volume is a real 
ly thorough and reliable work, excepting some 
statistical inaccuracies; it comprises more places 
than even M’Culloch’s. It is on the basis ot 
Johnston’s, but supplies his deficiencies. It is 
closely but neatly printed, and must inevitably 
supersede all other works of the kind among us. 
The public are much indebted to Mr. Calli ott, 
its indefatigable editor. (Putnam, New-York. 


Messrs, Harpe re have issued the third volume 
of Agnes Strickland’s Queens of Scotland. It 
sketches, in part, the history of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and is, of course, the most romantic in 
the series of her entertaining volumes. Sh« 
justly remarks that “more books have been 
written about Mary Stuart than all the queens 
in the world put together.” She has entered 
upon her task with great spirit, and a com- 
mand of its best resources; but its romance 
has too much fascination for her. She repeats 
the old enthusiastic eulogies, despite the latest 
historical verdicts to the contrary. 

The Cabin Book is an illustrated volume of 
sketches of character in the south-west—a 
fiction from the German of Charles Sealsfield, 
issued by Ingraham, Cook & Co., London, and for 
sale by Bangs, Brother & Co., New-York. The 
engravings are unusually tine for wood-cuts. 

An interesting volume, entitled “7he Con- 
version of a Pupist,” an autobiographical sketch 
by Rey. J. B. Cocagne, has been published by 
Carlton & Phillips, New-York. It is introduced 
by a few appropriate pages from Professor Mat- 
tison, who indorses the character of the author. 
Its style and temper is excellent, and, unlike 
many late works of the kind, is well adapted 
to conciliate the attention of Roman Catholic 
readers. The incidents of the book are quite 
interesting, and its illustrations of Popery ar 
of no little value—showing its popular intlu- 
ences and workings in & manner at once strik- 
ing and evidently truthful. It is a good bgok 
to put into the hands of inquiring Roman 
Catholics. Several attractive engravings illus- 


trate the volume, 
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Wesle) Academ) t Wilbraham, one annalists and historians in En 


literary institutions of the Me- works are almost unknown, except to a few 
; , 


st | al Chu , continues to flourish antiquaries and authors. Those parts of the 
inder t ire of Rey. Miner Raymond. istories relating only to secular affairs will 


reports nearly tive hundred students. 2 omitted, and notes, explanatory or illustra 
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the past centuries of the Christian era. They 

have just deputed one of their body, Don 

Pitra, to visit the library at Vale nciennes, that 

of the English Benedictine Convent at Douai, 

and those of the convents and other public 

establishments of Holland and Belgium, to look 
papers, 

Since the lst of June, 1852, the Methodist 
missionaries in China have published the Gospel 
by Matthew, 2,000 copies; by John, 2,000; and 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 4,000. The Liter- 
ary Examination was held in Fuh-Chau about 
the time these portions of Scripture were pub- 
lished, and from six to seven thousand gradu- 


ates of the first degree were present; they 








caine from all parts of the province, and the 
oceasion furnished excellent facilities for cir- 
culating the Bible among them. 

The last catalogue of Dickinson College shows 
that venerable institution to be flourishing 
under its new and able president, Dr. Col- 
lins. It reports one hundred and fifty-tive 
students, in juding forty in the preparatory de- 
partment. 

The thirty-second annual report of the New- 
York Mercantile Library Association shows a 
large increase both in members and volumes 
in the library. It is now the fifth in the 
United States, and is surpassed in this city 
only by the Astor Library. The amount ex- 
pended for hb 
ly $5,000. The number of volumes added to 





ks during the past year is near- 


ished documents on the religious history of 


RECORD. Bol 


There were seven d: uily papers in this city in 
1816, whose aggregate circulation amounted to 
nearly nine thousand copies. In 1853 the 
aggregate circulation of three of the New-York 
dailfes is more than one hundred thousand, 


The Rey. Wm. Bishop, of Ohio, has published 
an eloquent sermon on the death of Daniel 
Webster, in which he asserts the religious 
character of the great statesman against “ Ru- 
mor, Which represents him otherwise.” 

One of the most flourishing libraries, for its 
size, in the State of Massachusetts, is the Zaun- 
ton Social Library, incorporated in 1525, and 


| ever since in active operation. It numbers 


about thirty-five hundred yolumes, and three 

thousand yolumes are annually taken ont. 
The Oneida Conference Academy, at C 

novia, N. Y., reports a numerous and effective 


| faculty, under the presidency of Rey. Dr. Ban- 


nister, and nearly five hundred students. 


In the United States there are 119 colleges, 
959 instructors, 11,206 students, or on an 


| average 94 students to every college; number 


the Library is 4,346. The whole number of | 


volumes is 37,486. Of the number added dur- 
i t year, 1,063 are in History and 
138 in Theology, 814 in Mental 

nee, and 1,656 in fiction. The 
ed from the lectures during the 





past year, amounting to $1,500, have been per- 
wanently invested for the benefit of the Insti- 


; tte, Mo., under 
he care of Rev. W. T. Luckey, reports three 
id thirty-eight students, of whom one 





hundred and sixty-six are females. The course 
of study is tl ‘rouzh, and the faculty efficient. 

from the pen of Dr. Hickok, in the 
er of the DBihliotheea Ba@era, states that 
lege has about $150,000 of productive 
its buildings, books, apparatus, 





les 


wres of land contiguous to 





r cultivation as an ornamental 
experimental farm, &c. There has 
been conveyed to the College, by a deed of 


trust, property from which there can hardly 








tail to be realized $500,000—and, probably, 
uch more for educational purposes. At the 
recent sale of Major D nelas’s library, in this 
rity, many of the most im rtant works in Civil 
Engineering were purchas d for the library, 
vhich makes their collection of such works (in 
h the privi ate library of Professor 

Gilles; one of the best in the country. 
eting of the New- York Histor- 
wou! Soceety, Pre f SSor r Koe; pen read an interest- 


ing paper on the late archeological discoveries 


in the Pirwns, illustrating the naval supremacy 
and the commercial and colonial development 


f the Athenian republic. 


of volumes in the different college libraries 
about 500,000, or on an average nearly 4,000 
to each. Of these colleges 15 are under the 
direction of the Baptists, 8 of the Episcopalians, 
14 of the Methodists, 11 of the ¢ weholt s, 7 of 
the Congregationalists, 8 of the Congregation- 
alists and Presb yterians united, and about 20 
under the control of the Presbyterians exclu- 
sively. ; 

A new college, under the auspices and control 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the dio- 
cese of Wisconsin, has been opened for th 
reception of students at Racine, Wis., from 
which place it takes its name. Rey. Roswell 

Park, D. D., a graduate of West Point, is presi- 
dent. 

From the seventeenth annual report of the 
Providence Atheneum, we learn that its library 
now numbers 17,377 volumes, of which 77 
volumes have been received during the last 
year. The Atheneum building has been re- 
cently repaired and enlarged. 

Columbia College, N. ¥., is to be removed 
from its present position in the heart of the 
city to a new and sightly location three or four 
miles up-town. This college was chartered 
ninety-nine years ago, and is the oldest literary 
institution in the United States, with the ex 
ception of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


The total number of newspapers and period 





icals published in the United States is 2,496, 
having a circulation of 3,825,647. The total 
number of public libraries is 1,262, containing 


1,212,858 volumes. ‘The total number of pub- 
lic school libraries is 10,605,  « untalning 
1,321,349 volumes. 


A new institution, called the “ Model School 
for Boys,” has been started at Me Sb exe 
designed to afford a thorough “ physical” and 





**moral,”’ as well as intellectual education of 

pupil. Its scheme has been fully develop- 
ed in a “general circular,” and is admirable. 
Messrs. Slaughter and Depuy the associ 
hey are gentlemen fully comp 


principals; tt 





ar 





| for the experiment. 
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Rev, J. Mullen, of the London Missionary* So- 





ty, now laboring in Ceylon, gives the follow- 
teresting statistics: At the commence- 

ent of 1852 there were in India and Ceylon, 
uder the direction of 22 missionary societies, 
inissionaries (of whom 48 were ordained 
itives) and 668 catechists, who were em- 
loyed on 313 missionary stations. There 
ere SSL native churches, containing 18,410 


ommunicants, in &@ community of 112,191 na- 


Christians. The missionaries 








ive maintain 
O47 day-schools in the native language, in 
vhich $7 5O4 boys 3 and 93 boarding- 

hools, containing 2,414 Christian boys. They 
ilso sustain 126 superior day-schools in the 


are instructed 
They have 347 


inguage, in which 


62 boys and young men, 





| } ls for girls, ontaining 11,519 scholars; 
nd 202 female boarding-schools, containing 
‘¥ Christian girls. The entire Bible has 


een translated into ten language ‘. the New 
ta it into five others, and separate CGios- 
‘ nto four others. Lesides numerous works 


or Christians, thirty, forty, and even seventy 


} } 
ts lave 











wt been prepared in some of these dif- 
ent languages, suitable for Hindvos and 
lussulmans, Missionaries maintain in India 
vent ve printing establishments. The 
iter rt of this vast missionary agency has 
een bi into operation within the last 
; It is supported at an annual 
S900,000, of which about one-sixth is 
tributed by European Christians resident in 
country. 
Hy the report of the treasurer of the Boston 
(“ty Missionary Society, it appears that the re- 
ts of the society for the past year were 
s, and the expenditures $6,670 66, 
] ire 715 churches and 283,000 mem 
rs { ti society of Fri fs in the United 
\ Of these, Pennsylvania with 


has 141, 


























members; New-York 152, with 49,314. 
l is 35 churche with 43,000 mem! 
\ I Ison of the e rated William Paley 
lained recently in England. He is go- 
t to Africa as a missionary of the Estab- 
shed Church. 
Under the control of the Missionary Society 
t Methodist Church, South, at the present 
" 20 missior } missionaries, 220 
hes, 6,368 church-members, 136 Sabbath 
s, 19,894 children under religious in- 
iction, with eight manual-labor schools, and 
So pupils. The te mary contributions 
the past year amounted to $125,000 
I} } ig Men's Christian Association of 
York has about eight hundred members, 
d nearly one hundred are added at each 
nth meeting. They have a library of 
it tive hundred volumes — constantly en- 
" d their regular meetings are fully 
lr} sociations in Penn- 
\ 323 of ordained 
n 16; of baptized 
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Summary. 


bed 


within the year, 1,852. Net gain, 568. Total 


of membership, 30,053, 


There has been a net increase of fifteen 





dred persons in the German Methodist Bpisco) 
in the United States th« past 
The whole German Methodist membership is 
now about ten thousand. 


Church year, 


The membe« rship of the South Carolina M th- 





odist Conference numbers 32,828 whites, and 
40.558 colored; increase in the former year 
$35, in the latter 2,877. The amount con- 


tributed for mi 
$1,000 and upward, given for the erection of 
churches on the missions for the service of the 
blacks, sters of the confer- 
are stationed on missions to the blacks, 
of fi local preachers under 
the supervision of the superintendents of the 
No annual conference in the United 
States gives so much to the missi 


exclusive of 





20, 


Twenty-four mini 


ence 


besides a supply ve 


Inisslons, 





1 cause 


onary 
as this conference, : 
In 1752 there were 
Protestant 
Now the 
divided 
date of its last report, it numbered 1,558 min- 
isters, 1,500 parishes, 92, communicants, 
and 120 for orders, Its 
membership is estimated at 100,000, 


George Hadsield, of Manchester, En 
member of Parliament, has offered 5 
le appr »priated in 
extension among Congr 


53 ministers and about 
Zpiscopal churches in America, 
Episcopal Church in this country is 


Two years ago, the 


96 





into 20 dioceses, 


238 


candidates present 


rland 
$25,000, to 
sums of $000 for church- 


thus ¢ 


egationalists ; 


‘material’ toward the erection of tifty 


are 40.000 Baptists 


m of S30,000 was subsc 


in Mississippi. 
ribed by the re- 
cent Baptist Convention toward the endowme nt 
fund of $100,000, proposed to be raised for the 
Literary and Theological Institute, locuted at 
Clinton, besides several thousands f 
interests, home and foreign, under the 
of that body. 
T Protestant Episcopal ( 
China one bishop, three clergymen, t 


Milssloharies, one native deacon, one 


The su 





- +} 
r 


direction 





‘hurch have in 
sur female 
American 
and two native teachers. In Africa they have 
also a bishop, six clergymen, ten American and 
native te: 


nine hers, 
There are fourteen 
stant 


are pre 


Protestant echools in Con- 
ple, and twenty-six Protestant sermons 





ac 


d in or near that city every Sunday. 

We learn from the annual register, recently 
published by the Unit at 
Boston, that there are in the United States two 


trian denomination 





hundred and twenty-two min rs belonging 
to that denominati n, and bout the same 
number of societies, located in twenty-one 


states, 
The Louistana Methodist Conference has 4.872 
white and 4,890 colored members. 
There are 19 traveling preachers in 
French Methodist Conf. 


$ catechists or « 


rence, 34 local pre uche 


vangelists, 873 Church 














RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 383 


bers, 1,582 scholars in schools receiving relig- 
ious instruction, 
From the late report of the Sunday-School 
Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, we 
learn that the receipts during the past year 
amounted to $7,258, being $690 in advance of 
the former year. The re port also shows an in- 
crease in the number of schools of 368; of schol- 
irs, 31,368 ; of teachers, 4,470; of Bible classes, 
1, 179; of volumes in libraries, 141,452 


From the report of the Baptist Mission in 
India, we learn that the distribution of the 
Scriptures for five years ending with 1851 
amounted to 222,796 copies, which, added to 
those previously put in circulation, make a total 
of 609,906 copies of the word of God or por- 
tions of it issued from their press. 





About fifty Mormon missionaries lately em- 
barked at San Pedro for San Francisco. They 
will take their departure from that place, some 
for the Sandwich Islands, and others for the 
East Indies and Australia, 


Under the sup rvision of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church there are eight colleges, with 
property and funds to the amount of $494,063. 
The oldest of them, at Middletown, was found- 
ed in 1830. There are forty-five academies 
and seminaries. In twenty-nine of these there 
are 4,946 students, an average of 178 each. 


The anniversary meeting of the French Cana- 
dian Missionary Society was held in Montreal a 
short time since. This society was organized in 
the year 1839, and has a number of auxiliaries 
in different parts of the province. Its income 










for all objects and from all sources, in1852, was 
$12,740. The disbursements, including a debt 


of over $1,315 paid off, amounted to $10,670. 


The total membership of the Methodist Ppis- 
copal Church in the United States is now one 
million two hundred and sixty thousand. The 
increase in the Methodist Church, South, is 
about twelve thousand yearly. 


The Ref wmed Dutch churches at the Cs ape of 
Good Hope are represented as being in a very 
flourishing condition. The last Synod num- 
bered sixty-six ministers and elders, and claims 
to be the oldest and most numerous religious 
body in South Africa, 

The Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society have appointed the Rey. J. H. MeNeill, 
of North Carolina, an assistant secretary. The 
new Bible House is expected to be ready for 





the $60,000 sought toward paying for it is 
good, 

In Nova Scotia there are belonging to the 
Church of England, 36,482; Roman Catholics, 
69,634; Kirk of Scotland, 18,867; Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, 28,767; Free 
Church, 25,280; Baptists, 42,243 ; Methodists, 
23,596; Congregationalists, 2,639; Lutherans, 
4,087. According to the recent census, this 
province has a population of 276,117. 


In a recent acknowledgment of a donation 
to the Methodist German Mission, it was stated 
that the donor twenty years ago resolved to 
use a certain portion of his yearly income for 
the spread of Christianity. In that period he | 


| has been enabled to appropriate to benevolent 


| purposes above thirty thousand dollars! and 


this, too, from operating with a capital of but 
five thousand dollars. Another man in the 
Methodist denomination in Boston has been 

enabled, during his business life of fifteen years, 
to appropriate “thirty- -nine thousand dollars! 


The English residents of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
have been making strenuous efforts of late to 
complete their church, the foundation of which 
was laid in 1839. The ground upon which it 
stands was the gift of Mthemet Ali to the En- 
glish community. 

It is stated that the King of Prussia is caus- 
ing a residence to be erected for the Anglican 
Bishop at Jerusalem. 

We learn from the New-York Independent, 
that there are in Lyons, France, six evangelical 
congregations, embracing about 2,00U souls, 
with 460 communicants, and 100 candidates 
for admission to Church fellowship. These 


| Churches make evidence of regeneration a con- 
| dition of membership. Nine out of ten of the 


members are converts from Romanism. For 
five years a new place of worship has been 
opened every year, 

Thirty Jesuit priests are sustained in Oregon 
for the conversion of the Indians and whites, 
by the weekly penny contributions of the 
Papists of France chietly. 

The following summary exhibits the number 
of Baptists of all kinds in the world :—Church- 
es in North America, 16,709; ministers, 
13,144; members, 1,237,621; Eur ype, 2,052 
churches, 1,700 ministers, 196,824 members ; 
Asia, 170 ministers, 380 churches, 12,297 
members; Africa, 26 ministers, 22 churches, 
1,242 members. Total in the world, 18,958 
ministers, 15,176 churches, 1,447,984 mem- 
bers. 


The whole number of Theological Seminaries 


| in the United States is 44. Number of pro- 
| fessors, 125. Whole number of students, 1,341. 





Number of volumes in the different libraries, 
about 200,000. 


The committee of the Buptist Missionary So- 
ciety in England have determined on an aug- 
mentation of twenty men to their mission in 
British India, Half of these are to be sent 
from England, the other ten will be native 
ministers. 

A society in England, consisting of a large 


pea a | number of influential clergymen and laymen, 
occupation in May, and the prospect of raising | ~ ‘ 


has been formed for the purpose of effecting a 


| “thoroughly conservative reformation” in the 


government of the Church of England. 

We learn from the London Missionary Maga- 
zine that the Prince of Madagas« ar, who pro- 
fessed Christianity in 1545, and has since ex- 
erted himself to the utmost for the relief and 
protection of his suffering brethren, is admitted 
to a joint share in the government with the 
queen, his mother. Through his intluence, two 
important measures have been carried: 1. That 
the ports of Madagascar shall be opened to all 
nations. 2. That all the subjects of Madagas- 
car, who have been obliged to seek refuge in 


| other lands, shall have liberty to return to 


their country. 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Art Antelliqence. 


ss than £50,000, and the 
spondence with 
in this country 


Luxeu 
; attempted 
from th: 


pen-and 





Slotices of the Press, 


We have given abundant verdicts from the press respect- 
this monthly. They have become more and more 
irty with each successive issue. The Christian Wit- 
of Boston, (Protestant Episcopal,) says, “* We think 
best and cheapest of the monthly publications.” 
1ode Island editor, (Kent County Atlas,) challenges 
ders thus respecting it: “‘ We wish all our readers 

i take and read it: and if they then regret the pay 
of their money, let them come to us and we will 
up to them.’ The Indian American 

3 ia to be THE Magazine, and it may as well take its 

n at once John G. Saxe, the poet, pronounces 
his Burlington Sentinel, ‘‘ The best Magazine of its 
extant.’’ The Maine Rockland Gazette says, “‘ We 
it as superior to any of the Magazines for a solid 
pure literature, and with our exchanges we think it is 
heapest Magazine published.’ An Ohio paper (the 
edo Blade) “We no sooner read one number of 
excellent monthly than we become impatient for the 
number. It leads off with the literary monthlies.”’ 
ther Ohio paper, (the Zanesville Ti 1es,) after eulo- 
ng ithighly, adds, “ We give this notive unsolicited by 
publishers, agents, or friends, but merely be- 
the work has fallen under our observation, and we 

¥ A New-Jersey sheet (The Recorder) says, “* We 
before spoken of this work, and we now repeat that 
the best family Magazine with which we are ac 
ted."" The Boston Commonwealth says, ‘‘ It is one 
eading monthlies in It abounds in 
reading, which can be taken with confidence 
family rhrough the whole of its literature 

sa cheerful, genial spirit of Christianity, which is 
calmness of @ summer's evening. It is edited by 
ns, and the letter-press and engravings are in 
respect equa we had almost said superior—to 
s Monthly and Journal 


Save, 


Says, 


our country. 


ny 


Christian Advecat 


vork is a rare specimen of the first class Mag- 
s. It is edited with great care and ability. Mr. 
ns has few equals in hisdepartment in this country. 
f rare, beautif printed, and beautifully 
it must pass into other 
with deficieney in the 
work like this 
and a persevering 
and ample patronage 
rd hasten to greet it. 


and as to 
tluable qualit 
ds only continuance 
tion of its present qualities, 
and will of its own ae 
Cleaveland, Ohio 


1e8 We Ou na 
in its cours 

re, 
w American, 
this Magazine 


is truly 


in this age of ‘‘yellow 
refreshing. Every page teems 
gold of literature, highly polished; no 
metals are admitted. Its editor, Abel Stevens, is 
ir most talented writers, and makes a most ex 
editor Be Ohio. 


tude of Magazines with which the country 

ne have risen more rapidly in the estimation 

or have been more deserving of popular 

iis It is certainly ‘‘ one of the cheapest, 

and most beautiful periodicals of this prolific 
Whig and Advocate 


ast number of this excellent p@pie@i¢al will add to 

Mr. Stoddard continwés Ris sketches of 

1y on the Life and Genius of Edgar 

Rev. Dr. Curry continues his able 

>and Times of Johnson. Miss Imogen 

r on the Five Points will be found 

ng philanthropists. We find, also, a well 

irticle by the editor, on ‘The Christianity 
d by the Times,’ in which he shows most « 

that the general inculeation of religious truth, 

ts specific application to public evils, nota 
nt mission for the Chureh. Pauperism, intempr 

ind many other evils, sadly need the energetic, 

x hand of religion. The extracts from foreign 

, ted with judgment, and the numerous 

exceedingly well executed.—Evening 


perusal of 
iterature 


the solid 


lmont Chronicle, 


tation 
n the 
s pape 
F to 


tls are sele 
ravions 


Vv. FF 


are 


Mr. St has long been 
writer and conductor of the newspaper press, 
not failin this new sphere. One article from 
on “The Christianity Required by the Times,” 
portion it in this number—well worth the 
pr of a year. We wish all our readers would 
and if they then regret the payment 
money, let them come to us and we will make 
them.—Kent County Atlas, R. I 
on, that in edit 
ical appearance, and literar 


v Toled 


litor vens, of Boston, 


a 


¢ 
of 


al manage- 
y excellence, 


Blade 


convict 


Ohio 


It indicates that skillful hands as well as quick intel 
gence are employed upon its pages.— Green County N. I 
Whig 


This princely monthly is in the style of, and equal 
the Harper, in mechanical execution. 
all the excellencies of the typographical art. For cheay 
popular literature, THe NATIONAL MaGAzINE has n 
superior. Each number embraces nearly one hundred 
pages, at a price of eighteen and three quarter cent 
The editor agd publishers have succeeded in making it 
worthy the high expectations which arose simultaneously 
With its conception: and its true merits need only be 
known to give it an almost unbounded circulation 
Either in numbers, or when bound, it forms an 
elegant parlor companion. It is the very book for pub- 
lic watering-places, steamboats, hotels, and reading 
rooms. Though the selected articles, the illustrations, 
and the racy, catholic glow of the editorial pieces, com- 
mend it most strongly to the leisure hours of the private 
study, as a whole, it is a compilation by which the man 
of business, the scholar, or the divine, may upon any 
perusal have his thoughts enriched. One, and perhaps the 
chief excellency of this periodical, is the agency which it 
is destined to exert in molding the character of the 
youthful members of the family into which it is intro 
duced :—early familiarizing the mind with the bes 
models of taste communicating a pure literature, when 
the understanding takes its impressions as the wax from 
the seal; and that which is above all praise, presenting 
In attractive forms, when the subject of the writer re 
quires it, the claims ofan enlightened Christianity to the 
youthful heart.— Cincinnati Christian Herald. 


of articles, 
the reader 


and eable 


as 


It contains a rich agre variety 
designed to benefit well interest 
The National has already become a un al favorite 
and its popularity is a hopeful omen, indicating that the 
popular taste is not entirely vitiated by the literary poison 
afloat in the shape of monthlies.— Western Recorder. 


vers 


As to appearance and typography, this publica 
scarce a rival; and its articles comprise som 
choicest gems from the caskets of native and fi 
literature A better, abler, and more gifted editor 
Abel Stevens can scarce be found.— Warren Journal 
While it excludes fictitious writings from its pages, it 
is not lacking in variety, and the mo and religious 
articles are of such a tone and character as to add to the 


} 
il- 


Each possesses 


value of the work, judged of merely by the standard of 


iterary merit. The contents give evidence of talent, 
care, and taste.— Country Gentleman, N. Y. 


This is one of the best and cheapest monthlies in the 
country, and contains the most spicy and chaste litera 
ture. We commend it to all who desire an interesting 
and valuable family literary Magazine.—Jndependent 
Chronicle. 


This is an excellent Magazine and a miracle of cheay 
ness In the beauty of its mechanical execution it 
resembles English works of this class, and it is filled with 
reading matter of a choice kind. Such a periodical, 
properly conducted, must of necessity be a very useful 
one: and, judging from the number before us, its editor, 
Abel Stevens, is just the man for the work.—Eastern Mail 


Indeed it is altogether superior to any other work of 
the kind issued in the United States, nut excepting 
Ilarper's.—Independent Press 

The article fi 
Devil in I 
paper in the book 
Branch. 
rhe 

monthlies, both in the style 
y of its matter.— Mount Morris 


of Mr. Stevens, on ‘* The 
excellent one, and every 
Oli 


pen 


“is a most 


rom the 


s worth two or three readings 


National, in our estimation, is in advance of all 
of its execution and the 
Il.) Gaz 


The February number of this very interesting periodical 
has been laid our table. This better than any 
previous number. It deals a hearty and a very heavy 
blow upon our exceedingly abundant yellow-cover 
literature. The article entitled “‘The Devil in Liter- 
ature,"’ isin the best vein of the editor, who, whether he 
writes his own thoughts or collects those of others, does 
something worth reading and remembering, has done 
quite as well as usual in this, and amply deserves the 
thanks of the community.—Aent County Atlas, N. ¥. 


the 
qualit 


on is 


The March number of this excellent periodical has been 
received, and is far superior to its predecessors. It is the 
most beautiful the cheapest and choices, 
per . th Vonmouth 1 Mu, 


odieal of the 


well as 


wwe mocrat 








Motires of the Press. 


It has already established itself on a firm basis, and by {| 
le original papers, its judicious selections from cur ‘> 























raphy and w oreign literature, its neat and appropriate pictoria d 
y s, and th N trat , and, above all, by its talented and discreet 
Cumm Evening Bu rial conduct, has won the approval of the best judge 
1 . all parts of the country Its price (15 cents }« > 
= mee is very low, and we cordially recommend it as the best 
a 2 ss. magazine of its class, extant.— Burlington Sentinel. 
magazine which surpasses | . 
matter; and in neatness of The publishers of the National Magazine will accept {| 
tc., it has no competitor our thanks for the back numbers of their valuable perio 4 
ul res] s We desired them because we deem it one of the 
Record, Ohio y best serials for binding in the country ; and we hoy j 
, . whe ‘ med and inatructive period 
rhe Natio al ff Ma : ; i W ‘ camine the National at Murray é& , 
eading artic xy Mr. Stodd m Ed | r age , 
. Stock’s book-store.— Saturday Express, In 
i \ ia y VTi eT. Date ‘ 
1e poetry « h We like the Na il: it is far above the three-d r 
f an opinion monthlies of the day, not only in its moral effect, but ir ‘> 
; uy tensions. It is not a repertory of thir 
ier St ! i r ental love tales, nor a _ re-publicatior 
European novels, buta real magazine.—Memphis Christian 
Advocate, Tern ) 
perio 1 
I s material These elegant pages are filled with choice selections 
ariety of spiri a I ginal papers. The temptation to fill uy ye? 
th any spa is work with lengthy articles is judiciously shur ) 
V. ¥ ned i N yan | 
‘ 
- > 
[AT . \ rAZINE r 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 5 
t 
EDITED BY ABEL STEVENS. ’ 
I al } } . a ae i } . ‘ 
r will be the aim of this periodical to combine, with such articles as the popular mit : 
Thee oy . ‘7: } , 1° + . . , 
usually relishes with most avidity, an elevated literary tone, a critical appreciation of art 
, . ; , Fae F ' <: ‘ , a bite ! 
© the discussion of great practical questions, and a just recognition of religion—religior 
without dogmatism and without sectarianism. 
—— } . 1 _p m P ; t 
\ Besides an abundant miscellany of Essays, Sketches, Translations, Poetry, &c., orig > 
. 1 . *7 . > . y . ] 
inal and selected, it will comprise departments of Literary News, Art Intelligence, 
> “- eee e ‘ . ’ sacs 
¢| Book Notices, Religious Information, and General News, prepared thoroughly by skillful‘ 
hands. 


It is embellished with numerous engravings—mgst of them illustrative of real ‘} 
scenes or facts. Every number contains ninety-six pagesmaking two volumes a year, 4! 
' of nearly six hundred pages each. It is the largest nf@Rhly of its price in the United {i} 


<4 States 





ail \ liberal discount made to wholesale purchasers. To clergymen and others who | 
A alin > 
’f act as agents, a commission of 20 per cent. will be allowed, or a fifth copy of the work 

’ for four subscribers. j 
€ > 


at Orders for the Magazine may be directed to either Cartron anv Purturps, New-York; 
SWORMSTEDT AND Por, Cincinnati: W. M. Dovucury, Chicago ; dé. L. READ, Pittsburgh ; ‘ 


/ ? or J. P. M AGEE, Boston. 
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